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We commence this week in our Sunday 
Afternoon, by arrangement with the Presi- 
dent of Cornell University, the publication 
of the University sermons, Cornell Univer- 
sity has attempted the solution of the prob- 
lem of church services for college students, 
by a method suggested by, if not bor- 
rowed from, that of Cambridge Univer- 
sity in England. It has every year two 
series of sermons, for which adequate en- 
dowment has been furnished—one series in 
the Fall term, the other in the Spring term. 
Eminent representative preachers in differ- 
ent Christian denominations are invited to 
preach these discourses, Altendance is 
purely voluntary. It must be very severe 
weather indeed which prevents the chapel 
from being full, while it is often so over- 
crowded that some have to go away. The 
sermons cover a large range, embracing 
not only a great variety of topics, but a 
great variety of treatment as well. The 
course this year was opened by a sermon 
by the Rev. Lyman Abbott on the “ Belief 
of the Unbelievers,” which, however, followed 
80 closely the line of thought pursued in the 
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opening articles in the series “ Aids to 
Faith” that we have commenced the course 
with the second sermon in the series—that 
by Professor Moses Ceit Tyler, LL.D., on 
‘Christianity and Manliness.” The other 
sermons in the Fail series will be by the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, D.D., the Rev. 8S. 8S. Mitch- 
ell, D.D., the Rev. C. N. Sims, D.D., the 
Right Rev. A. C. Jarrett, the Rev. D. C. 
Eddy, D.D., and the Rev. Washington 
tladden, D.D. The arrangements are not 
yet sufficiently perfected for the third term 
to justify us in publishing the names of the 
preachers, but enough is assured to make it 
certain that it will embrace quite as prom- 
inent and well-known preachers. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


FEW facts may be added to the Outlook on the 

political situation in Denmark published last 
week. The situation will not be fully understood un- 
less the attitude of the Landsthing, or Upper House, 
of the Rigsdad, or Danish Parliament, and of the 
Folkething, or Lower House, is clearly understood. 
The Upper House represents the aristocracy and the 
opulent classes, who arein hearty sympathy with the 
King and his obstinate ministry. The Folkething, 
on the other hand, is almost solidly democratic, and 
bitterly opposed to the Estrup Ministry. Every ses- 
sion of the Danish Parliament during the Estrup 
Ministry, now about ten years old, has witnessed a 
repetition of the same scenes. Every year a budget 
is introduced by the Minister of Finance, and the 
Folkething, of course, strikes out some important 
part of the appropriations. The Landsthing, on the 
other hand, adopts the budget as it comes from the 
Minister’s hand. There is consequently a legislative 
deadlock. Oonferences between the two Houses 
prove abortive, and in the end the Rigsdad is pro- 
rogued. On its reassembling the same budget is 
substantially reintroduced, with the same results. 
Whenever the Rigsdad is dissolved and new elec- 
tions ordered the Folkething shows a stronger demo- 
cratic majority than ever. There is a clause in the 
Danish Oonstitution which permits the Government 
to expend moneys in order to carry on the machinery 
of administration when the Rigsdad is not in session. 
It is this clause of which the Estrup Miuistry have 
availed themselves to raise money and keep the Gov- 
ernment going in spite of the continued defeat of 
appropriation bills ; their use of it, as bas been stated, 
being entirely unconstitutional. The Government 
makes its appeal for support to the army, the com- 
mercial classes, and the large cities, and declares 
that its action is taken from the patriotic motive 
of defending Denmark from encroachments. The 
democrats declare, on the other hand, that the King 
cares nothing for the country, and is merely aggrand- 
izing his own family, and that the Ministers are 
usurpers. Estrup has left nothing undone to infuri- 
ate the populace. He affirms that Denmark is not 
governed by parliaments, but by a king, and he dis- 
misses, prosecutes, and condemns his political enemies 
with the utmost boldness. The trouble has now ad- 
vanced so far that arms have been distributed among 
the people, military drills have become universal, and 
threats of revolution are openly uttered. The only 
answer from the Government is more arrests, fines, 
and arbitrary action of all sorts. A revolution seems 
imminent. 





It now looks as if the annexution of Burmah to 
British India were inevitable. An English expedi- 
tion numbering 11,000 men is ready to move as soon 
as King Theebaw’s final answer to the English de- 
mands has been received. In all probability the 
King will not only refuse to accede to what is re- 
quired, but will insult the English messenger ; in 
which case a rapid advance and a speedy conquest 
may be anticipated. The Burmese have always been 





poor fighters, and are not likely to be able to raise a 
force sufficient in numbers and strong enough in dis- 
cipline to successfully resist the invaders. The Salis 
bury Ministry will probably not regret the oppor- 
tunity of adding another province to the English 
Eastern empire, especially as Burmah is well worth 
the having. More than two-thirds the size of France, 
fertile throughout, accessible through three large 
rivers, with forests of valuable woods, mountains of 
minerals, reservoirs of coal oil which are said to 
rival those of Pennsylvania, large fields of coal, and 
gold in considerable quantities, Burmah is one of the 
few Asiatic states from which a foreign government 
might look for a considerable income. English rule 
would undoubtedly develop its splendid resources in 
an unprecedented degree, and would add immensely 
toits wealth. On the other hand, England is already 
straitened in men to manage her immense empire, 
and Jingoism is just now at such a discount that even 
the tempting prospect of Burmah seems to create 
hesitation and doubt rather than elation in the public 
mind. 





The extent of the defeat which the Opportunist 
Republicans in France have suffered has been set 
forth in these columns. It has now become clear that 
Communism has received a blow still more stagger- 
ing. It was expected that in the rural districts the 
Communists would gain few adherents, for the 
French peasant is most tenacious in defending prop- 
erty rights. But in Paris a different result was 
looked for. Contrary to all expectations, the Com- 
munists have failed to secure a single representative 
from the great headquarters of French radicalism. 
Several Liberals, whose socialistic leanings are well 
known, were returned, but by greatly lessened 
majorities. In 1871 Felix Pyat had 145,872 votes ; 
this year he receives less than 10,000. Rochefort, 
whose popularity with the Parisian populace was 
supposed to be great, received 31,000 fewer votes 
than in 1871. It is also to be noted that while the 
ballots furnished by the Conservatives were rarely 
scratched, the Republican ballots were scratched 
almost without limit, and always in favor of less 
advanced candidates. This result is one in which 
moderate Republicans can take sincere satisfaction. 
It indicates the decay of violence in Paris, and, what 
is still more important, that many of those who were 
formerly professed Anarchists or Communists are 
now supporting men of more moderate views. It 
practically illustrates the truth that true liberty is the 
best remedy for lawlessness ; as the converse truth, 
that diseontent is aggravated by suppression, is abun- 
dantly illustrated by the experience of Russia and 
Germany. 





The President has taken the bull by the horns, and 
put him on the other side of the fence, and locked 
and barred the gate. He is a very mad bull, for he 
was counting on fresh pastures and a free field ; and 
he stands pawing the air and lashing his tail and 
making a great noise with his bellowing ; but we do 
not believe he will get the closed gate open again. 


WasHINGTON, October 27.—The following was to- day 
promulgated by the President for the information of the 
public : 

EXEzOUuTIVE Mansion, October 27, 1885. 

For nearly eight months a large share of the time of the 
President has been devoted to the hearing of applications 
for office, and the determination of appointments. Much 
of the time thus spent has undoubtedly subserved the public 
good, some of it bas been sacrificed to the indulgence of the 
people in their natural insistence upon useless interviews, 
and some of it has been unjustifiably wasted. The public wel- 
fare, and a due regard for the claims of those whose inter- 
ests in the government are entirely disconnected with office 
holding, imperatively demand that in the future the time 
of the President should be differently occupied, and he con- 
fidently expects that all good citizens will acquiesce in the 
propriety and reasonableness of the following plan, adopted 
to that end: After the first day of November the President 
will decline to grant interviews to those seeking public 
positions, or their advocates. On Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays during that month, from ten to eleven o’clock 
in the morning, he will receive such other persons as call on 
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strictly public business ; and onthe same days. at half-past 
one in the afternoon, he wil: meet those who merely desire 
to pay their respects. On all other days and times during 
that month he will receive only Cabinet officers and heads 
of departments. 
It shows no small courage on President Cleveland's 
part to issue such an order just after a Democratic 
defeat in Ohio and just before a critical election in 
New York. Itis notice to the office-seeking faction 
of the Democratic party that it must either support 
heartily and in dead earnest Civil Service Reform 
and a President committed to it, or divide the Demo- 
cratic party and so give the government back to the 
tepublicans. The ring has chosen the second course 
in Ohio and New York, in the expectation of compel- 
ling the President to rurrender ; but the ring leaders 
are more stupid than we think they areif they fail to 
comprehend the President’s response to their en- 
deavor. We confess frankly to no small respect and 
admiration for a President who goes thus steadily on 
his way to a great and a needed reform, apparently 
oblivious alike to the reluctant praises of a few inde- 
pendent and candid Republicans and tue noisy 
curses of a great many dependent and self-seeking 
Democrats. What the effect on his political future 
may be we shall not venture to predict, but the 
effect on the cause is not doubtful : no future party 
will ever venture to openly disregard the precedents 
toward honest and constitutional administration of 
the Civil Service which, in spite of the disloyalty of 
subordinates to their chief and his aims, he is 
setting. 

The trial of Ferdinand Ward for grand larceny, in 
a deliberate attempt to 10b the Marine Bank, with 
the connivance of its President, Mr. Fish—who has 
already been sent to Auburn—resulted in a verdict 
of guilty. Sentence was almost immediately passed, 
and at this writing the convicted speculator is wear- 
ing the stripes and doing the work of a State’s prison 
convict. It is needless here to recapitulate the evi- 
dence, which showed quite conclusively that the 
accused deliberately drew out money from the bank 
which he never put in, nor intended to put in. 
The judge, in pronouncing sentence, declared that 
**the only matter for conjecture is why so intelligent 
a jury should have taken so long to deliberate about 
a matter that was so plainly proved and so entirely 
without disproof,” and added that ‘‘hcmily would 
be useless addressed to one who has not shown the 
first sign or symptom of regret for the ruin he has 
inflicted on so many.” Mr. Warner, the third in 
this extraordinary trio, has already been brought to 
the first steps of a trial for participation in these 
frauds. There are some rumors that proceedings 
are contemplated for the purpose of compelling those 
who have profited by these frauds to disgorge their 
ill-gotten gains on the ground of usury in the trans 
action, but whether it will be pcssible to trace the 
profits home to those who have received them is 
somewhat doubtful. 








The Boston ‘‘ Herald” of last week contains a 
remarkable address issued by Mr. James Means, a 
prominent boot and shoe manufacturer, to his oper- 
ative:. It covers four and a half columns of the 
‘*‘ Herald,” and is remarkable alike for the clearness 
of its statements, the impartiality of its spirit, and 
the heartiness of its sympathy with the working 
people. Mr. Means believes that the constantly 
recurring crises show something radically wrong in 
the present industrial arrangements; that radical 
wrong is not overproduction, but underconsump- 
tion, due to the fact that the purchasing power of 
the poor is destroyed by low wages. For remedy, 
Mr. Means approves the present organization of labor 
unions, and recommends strengthening them, in order 
that they may be ketter able to compel the payment 
of fair wages b; capital. The laborers are bulls, the 
capitalists are bears ; and if the price of labor is left 
to depend upon either alone, the consequences are 
ruinous to both. Organization of capital must be 
made by organization of labor, and the only way to 
crush out disorderly ones is to encourage those that 
are peaceable and beneficent. Mr. Means sharply 
criticises the demand for ‘‘ cheap money,” and asks 
why a workingman should want his wages paid in 
anything but dear money whose purchasing price is 
par. He coudemos the tari, which taxes fourteen- 
fifteenths of Jaboring men for the benefit of one- 
fifteenth, but approves of legislation to restrict and 
regulate immigration. His argument for such legis- 
lation is, it must be confessed, strongly put. It is, 
in brief, that we can elevate our own poorer classes, 
but if we open our doors to the poor of the world, 
and undertake to elevate all humanity, we shall fail 





inevitably in an endeavor far beyond the possibilities 
of our strength. The thoughts in this address are 
not altogether new; what gives them their effect is 
that they are found in a paper addressed by a capi- 
talist and an employcr to his own workingmen. 





Two or three notable events indicate a growing 
interest in the practical question, How can we reach 
the great non-church-going populations of our great 
cities with the Gospel, and thus furnish them with 
that religious faith which De Tocqueville has shown 
to be essential to the perpctuity of the Republic? We 
already have given some account in our columns of 
the projected Mission of the Episcopal Church in New 
York City. This movement, which has the cordial 
sanction of Bishop Potter, of this city, will commence 
as a public series of meetings shortly after Thanks- 
giving. The general direction of it will be in the 
hands of Episcopal clergymen of the city vitally 
interested in the problem, who have called to their 
co-operation an English clergyman who has had 
much experience iu similar work in London. The 
Mission is not a discussion of methods, but a prac- 
tical employmeut of them ; and it will make free use 
of halls as well as churches, and of week-day as weil 
as of Sunday services in its, to America, novel form of 
revival meetings. The Presbytery of New York has 
adopted a somewhat similar plan, designed ‘to 
quicken the religious activities of the religious people 
themselves, but essentially to bring the outside 
masses under the influence of the means of grace.” 
These services will commence at once, and be, at 
least for the present, confined to churches and 
chapels in connection with the Presbytery. 





In some respects a more important movement than 
either of these, akin in spirit though different in 
method and design, is one which has been inaugurated 
for an Interdenominational Congress to meet in Cin- 
cinnati December 7-11, in the interest of city evan- 
gelization. We publish the call for this convention 
in another column. This Congress has been for some 
time under consideration, and the programme for 
the meetings is pretty fully laid out, and speakers 
largely secured. Tho object of the Congress is not 
directly to evangelize Cincinnati, but to consider 
carefully what are the methods by which city evan- 
gelization can be best secured. It will devote itself 
to a discussion, under the general title of ‘‘ Evils,” of 
such subjects as the Modern City as a Menace to Civ- 
ilization, Socialism, The Homeless Classes, Church 
Neglect, Sabbath Desecration, and, under the general 
title of ‘‘ Remedies,” Christian Work for Foreign Pop- 
lation, Sunday-School Mission Work, A Religious Cen- 
sus of Our Great Cities, Evavgelical Methods, The Best 
Ovganization of a Church for Work. Among those 
who have promised papers or addresses at this Con- 
gress are Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis ; Drs. West, Bar- 
rows, Goodwin, and Hatfield, of Chicago; Dr. Glad- 
den, of Columbus; Mr. Shanffler and Dr. Leavell, of 
Cleveland ; Dr. Kumler, of Pittsburg; Dr. Bradford, 
of Montclair; Professor Ely, of Baltimore; Mr. 
Schauffler, Dr. MacArthur, and Lyman Abbott, of 
New York. Since the articles on the Home Heathen 
of Our Great Cities in last year's Christian Union 
were one of tue means which led to the calling of 
this Congress, we hardly need to add here any ex- 
pression of our hearty sympathy with its scope and 
purpose. 

The congress of the National Prison Association 
held recently in Detroit was noteworthy as well for 
the earnestness and practical tendency of its discus- 
sions as for the nnmber of men of national reputa- 
tion who were present as listeners or participants. 
There were represented the church, the judiciary, 
the legislative power, the aggressive reform agitators, 
and the actual managers of prisons. Among the 
political magnates were United States Senators 
Palmer and Jones, aud Governor Alger ; among the 
legal authorities were Supreme Court Justice Camp- 
bell, of Michigan ; Judge Wayland, of the Yale Law 
School; Judge Geddes, Judge Walker, and others; 
the churches were represented by Bishops Harris, 
Gillespie, and Robertson, the Rev. A. G. Byers, and 
the Rev. F. H. Wines ; while am-ng those who spoke 
from personal experience in prison government were 
Warden Brush, of Sing Sing; Superintendent Z. R. 
Brockaway, of the Elmira Reformatory ; and Warden 
M. J. Cassidy, of Philadelphia. Ex-President Hayes 
presided, and Mr. W. M. F. Round acted as Secre- 
tary. We have recited a few of the names of those 
present, that it may be seen that this is not an asso- 
ciation of soft-hearted philanthropists whose only 
motto is “pity the poor prisoner,” but of clear- 








headed men with a positive knowledge of what our 
treatment of criminals is, and sensible ideas as to 
what it should be. Mr. Brush expressed this well. 
He said: ‘I received a circular from the National 
Prison Association. I talked with prison men about 
it. They said: ‘ Brush, don’t you go to their meet- 
ings. They are a lot of theorists, cranks, and hum- 
bugs, and all they want is to find out what you 
know, spread it in a nice sermon before the country, 
ard boast of their influence.’ I did not take this 
advice, but went to the meeting of the Association. 
Before we were in session two days I felt that I had 
received information of incalculable benefit to aid 
me in running the prison of which I was the head, 
and I will say right here that I believe that Sing Sing 
is entirely differently managed to what it was before 
I visited the Association and counseled with its mem- 
bers.” In the more important papers read, Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner laid stress on education as a 
factor in prison reform ; Professor Wayland pointed 
out certain anomalies in criminal jurisdiction ; Pro- 
fessor Charlton T. Lewis compared the English and 
American prison systems ; Bishop Robertson preached 
eloquently of the Christian’s duty in this matter ; and 
a general discussion was held on the vexed subject of 
prison labor, the preponderance of opinion being in 
favor of the piece-price as distinguished from the 
contract system, though the latter was defended by 
Professor Wayland and others. The chief points in 
the resolutions adopted were the recommendation of 
industrial education and of continuing a system of 
useful labor in the prisons, the demand that politics 
should be eliminated from the question of appoint- 
ments, and the denunciation of the county jail sys- 
tem as a disgrace to civilization. 





The experiment of allowing college students to 
have in some degree a voice in college government 
has been tried with notable success at Amherst and 
Bowdoin, and is now to be put in action in a some- 
what different form at Harvard. There a permanent 
Conferevce Committee is to be established, made up 
of five members of the Faculty and sixteen students— 
five seniors, four juniors, three sophomores, two 
freshmen, and two representatives of the college at 
large. The functions of the Committee are to be 
advisory ratber than executive. It is to have the 
power to discuss all questions in which the under- 
graduates have an interest, and especially the mutual 
relations of Faculty and students. Outsiders may be 
called on to give testimony or explanations. Any 
complaint on the part of students will be heard by 
the Committee, and, if not trivial, will be forwarded 
to the Faculty. Onthe other hand, the Faculty will, 
through the Committee, explain the reasons of their 
actions to the students. The general idea is to ar- 
range a convenient method of communication 
between the governed and the authorities, and to 
promote harmony and good understanding. The 
result of the experiment will be watched with inter- 
est. 





Mr. Joseph Cook, touched by the severe criticism 
to which he has been subjected for his course in 
attempting to interject a theological dispute into the 
meetings of the American Board, publishes a letter 
in self-defense in last week’s ‘‘ Indep-ndent.” He 
acknowledges that he wrote his speech, but denies 
that he delivered it memoriter. He cites the ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalist” as evidence that it was not coldly 
received, on which point the ‘‘ Congregationalist’s ” 
reporter differs in his impressions from those both of 
the ‘‘ Independent’ and The Christian Union. He de- 
clares that he had consulted with at least one hundred 
strong and sound men, from East and West, though 
he wisely abstains from giving the names of any of 
his counselors (who might not be willing to be indors- 
ers of his course of action) ; he is surprised that any 
one is so ill informed as to suppose that he or any of his 
friends wish to ostracize ‘‘ New Departure ” men, and 
declares that he only wishes to ‘‘ protest against their 
attempts to ostfacize us.” If any one wishes to ostracize 
Mr. Cook, or those who hoid his theological opinions, 
we shall join, on satisfactory evidence of the fact, vig- 
orously in his protest. The only excuse which Mr. 
Cook makes for the introduction of his ‘‘ theological 
tripod” upon the platform of the American Board is 
an editorial article in the ‘‘ Andover Review” on the 
American Board meeting, to which he evidently sup- 
josed himself replying. If Mr. Cook had sent his 
reply to the ‘‘Andover Review” or to the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalist,” or to any one of the Boston daily papers, 
however much his opinions might have been criti- 
cised, his course would not have been condemned. It 
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seems idle, however, to attempt to argue with one 
who thinks that a great missonary meeting, convened 
for the purpose of strengthening Christian consecra- 
tion and increasing Christian support for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, can properly be made the occasion 
for replying to an editorial article in a magazine, to 
which the speaker of the hour chooses to take excep- 
tions. 





General de Courcy telegraphs accounts of a great 
French victory over the Black Flags at Annam.—— 
Boston is greatly excited over the discovery of an 
alleged attempt of a womao, who has been arrested, 
to hire a notorious scoundrel to commit murder for 
pay.-——The ‘‘ Genesta ” has arrived safely at Ports- 
mouth, England. Among the fifty-seven candi- 
dates for the New York Board of Aldermen were 
nineteen liquor dealers, and seven men who had no 
business but politics. Japtain ‘* Bob” Cook, Yale’s 
most famous oarsman, was nearly killed in Philadel- 
phia by a hatchet in the hands of a negro he had 
discharged. ——Dr. Pasteur has applied his theory of 
inoculation for hydrophobia to a boy who had 
been unquestionably bitten by a mad deg, with, 
he claims, perfect success.——Immigration to this 
country for the last nine months is about 67,000 less 
than in the same time last year. Small-pox is 
decreasing in Montreal. Insufficiency of h spital 
accommodations has caused great suffering. —— 
In Paris a lunatic attempted to assassinate M. de 
Freycinet, Minister of Foreign Affairs.——Forty-five 
candidates, including Sterling, were examined for 
the vacant weighership from which he was sus- 
pended.—The Holman Senatorial Committee to 
investigate Indian affairs has arrived at Fort Reno. 
——Presidevt Cleveland went home to Buffalo and 
voted the straight Democratic ticket. Queen Vic- 
toria has declined to interfere in the Riel case. 
Heavy rain-storms did great damage in Virginia and 
in some of the Western States the last of the week. 
——lIn Dorpat, a Russian university town, a demon- 
stration of the students against the Government. was 
promptly suppressed.—There has been serious po- 
litical rioting in Nueva Leon, Mexico.——A mass- 
meeting of workingmen in San Francisco, Saturday 
night, protested against the strike of the Chinese 
cigarmakers, who have demanded the exclusion of 
white workers from the factories in which they are 
employed.—Hon. J. H. Oberly, Superintendent of 
Indian Education, inareply toa letter from Secretary 
Manning virtually offering him the Chicago customs 
collectorship, says that he believes he can be of more 
service in his present position, and, though the salary 
of the collectorship is more than double that he now 
receives, declines to be a candidate for it. 

















HE death of General George B. McClellan fol- 

lows close after that of General Grant. Many 
of our younger readers do not even know, probably 
some of our older readers have almost forgotten, 
that there was a time when these men were peers in 
national renown, and when ‘‘ Little Mac” was the 
idol, not only of his own soldiers, but of the nation. 
To this day students of history are probably nearly 
equally divided between the two antagonistic opin- 
ions that he was the most over praised aud that he 
was the most ill-used general of our war. An im- 
partial estimate will see the element of truth in both 
opinions. 

A great calamity befalls any man whose opportu- 
nity exceeds his abilities. This calamity befell 
General McClellan. He took command of the Army 
of the Potomac at a time when it was thoroughly 
disorganized by defeat; he produced order out of 
chaos, restored confidence in the country, created 
enthusiasm in his own soldiers, and prepared a 
weapon whose keen edge in stronger hands than his 
broke the sword of the Confederacy at the hilt. But 
it needed a stronger hand to wield the sword than to 
fashion it. It is true that General McClellan never 
had the support which was subsequently given to 
General Grant. When he came to the command, we 
had not yet learned that war cannot be conducted 
gently, and were endeavoring to destroy the Southern 
armies without infringing upon the reserved rights 
of the Southern States. We had not learned that 
war cannot be conducted by a committee ; and every 
movement of General McClellan’s was discussed by 
the Congressional Committe2 on the War, and almost 
every movement was hindered, and some of the most 
important entirely thwarted, by counteracting orders 
from political headquarters at Washington. A con- 





siderable part of the time the commander in the field 
was subject to that General Halleck whose excessive 
caution nearly deprived the nation at Corinth of all 
that General Grant’s audacity had won for it at Shi 
‘oh, and whose well-intended intervention would 
have absolutely prevented the Vicksburg campaign 
if General Grant had not foreseen the possibility and 
kept away from telegraphic communications until the 
campaign was so far advanced that it could not be 
countermanded. If General McClellan had possessed, 
in his Potomac campaigning, the full authority and 
cordial support subsequently given to General Grant, 
he would probably have won a like victory. But if 
Goneral Grant had commanded in the Peninsular 
campaign, he would probably have pushed it to such 
success as would have compelled from a tardy gov- 
ernment the support he needed, as he did at Vicks- 
burg. 

General McOlellan’s caution was very large. Like 
David Crockett, he desired to ‘‘be sure” before he 
went ahead. He lacked audacity; and audacity is 
essential in an aggressive campaign, whether it be 
moral, commercial, or military. He would have made 
an admirable commander in a defensive warfare. 
Had he occupied General Lee’s position he might have 
won General Lee’s laurels. But excessive caution 
begets delays ; and delaysare often dangerous. The 
Comte de Paris was on Gereral McClellan’s staff, and 
neither conceals his admiration for his superior nor 
his indignation at the injustice which that superior 
suffered from the incapacity of authorities at Wash 
ington. But the Comte de Paris’s history of the 
Peninsular campaign shows repeated instances of 
delays which the more vigorous policy of Grant would 
not have permitted. At Yorktown, with an armyof 
58,000 men, and with General Magruder before him, 
without a single fresh recruit, he ‘‘did not dare to 
thrust his sword through the slight curtain which his 
able adversary had been able to spread before his 
vision.” When Yorktown was evacuated, the evacu- 
ation came as a surprise, and before General McClel- 
lan was prepared to follow the Confederate army it 
was well out of his way: ‘‘they were not early risers 
in the Union armies.” At Fair Oaks ‘‘the inaction 
of half their army prevented them (the Federals) from 
turning the battle into a great victory.” General Mc- 
Olellan’s ‘* prudence ” and the tardiness or caution of 
his subordinates on the following day alone saved the 
Confederate army from imminent disaster and Rich- 
mond from probable capture. These are the judgments 
of one who fought with and under General McClellan, 
and whom no one will accuse of prejudice except in 
his favor. The audacity which conquered at Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, and Vicksburg, against odds, 
would have won on the Peninsula at least a position 
which would have conquered vacillation and hesita- 
tion at Washington. A hesitating general in the 
field and a hesitating military policy at headquarters 
combined to cause defeat. 

The great mistake of General McClellan’s lifetime 
was his acceptance of a nomination for the Presi- 
dency against President Lincoln. In the midst of 
such a civil war all loyal hearts and true ought to 
have given to the President a united support. Most 
of all ought it to have been given by one who had 
himself in the field experienced the cruel wrong of 
divisions behind his back. But this mistake in judg- 
ment was not without excuse. It is probable that 
General McClellan honestly believed that the Confed- 
erate army should be regarded as a mob, to be put 
down with the least possible disturbance of State 
governments and State institutions. It is probable 
that he viewed with patriotic alarm the growing 
tendency of the North to emancipate, and eventually 
enfranchise, the negro. It is probable that he sin- 
cerely believed that this course gould render a 
reunion of the States impossible. And it is certain 
that a laudable, if mistaken, ambition to lead his 
country in what he erroneously regarded as a more 
conservative course mingled with a feeling of not 
wholly unselfish hostility to men who had treated 
him certainly with suspicion and asperity, and we 
believe also with injustice, and who largely con- 
trolled the policy of the party he and his supporters 
opposed. In personal life and character General 
McClellan was without reproach as a Christian gen- 
tleman. Posterity will readily condone the one 
great error of his life ; and the Americaof the future 
will take an honest pride in the fact that, when civil 
war broke out in the Republic, the two men whom it 
brought to the front in the hour of battle were men 
of such singular unselfishness of nature, purity of 
life, and inherent nobility of character as General 
McClellan and General Grant. 





SHALL I PREACH ? 


NE of the touching incidents during the recent 
meeting of the American Board in Boston was 
an address by a young missionary just about return- 
ing to India after a short absence from the field. He 
was introduced by one of the Secretaries, with the 
statement that he had come home on account of the 
ill health of his wife, and that he was going back 
again, leaving her in this country—a self-sacrifice 
which the Board never asked of a missionary, but 
which it could not refuse to accept when freely 
offered. The young man—he could hardly have 
been over twenty five—made an impassioned speech, 
not very wise, but for that very reason the more 
heart capturing. ‘‘ My passage for India is taken,” 
said he, in substance ; ‘‘ and my heart isthere. But I 
want you to tell me whether I ought to go. When I 
look at the dark populations represented on a map of 
heathendom, I am sometimes inclined to believe that 
they have come up from a lower order of creation ; 
when I think how little they have known of God’s 
grace here, I] am sometimes inclined to hope that 
some better provision for making that grace known 
to them awa'ts them hereafter. And I am sure that 
not merely God’s justice, but his loving kindness, is 
over all his works. For I believe that Christ is the 
center, not merely of the Bible, but of the universe. 
Do these doubts and questionings forbid me to follow 
my heart to the mission field ?” 

It was not, we say, a very wise speech ; for it is 
not wise for a man to take four thousand strangers 
into his confidence, and show them the sacred secrets 
of his heart ; nor can such a question as he put be 
solved by universal suffrage at a mass-meeting. But 
it was evidently wrung out of a morbidly conscien- 
tious nature—partly, perhaps, by recent public dis- 
cussions, from which cruel and unchristian aspersions 
of individuals have not always been absent ; partly, 
perhaps, by personal experiences of a like nature. 
And it undoubtedly represented the questioning of 
many a young Christian, who asks himself whether 
his doubts do not unfit him to preach the Gospel in 
a pulpit or even to teach it in the Sunday school. 
Doubtless, too, he re-echoed a like torturing ques- 
tioning in the heart of more than one preacher who 
desires to proclaim the love of God as the Gospel of 
healing to broken hearts, but who cannot with it 
maintain or defend the theories about that God which 
have descended to the church from the theology of 
the past. 

The principle which is to be employed in answering 
this question appears to us to be plain and simple; 
its application is sometimes difficult. 

No man has aright to preach what he does not 
believe ; no right to preach what he half believes. ‘‘I 
have believed, therefore have I spoken,” must always 
be the religious teacher's motto. Half faith is for 
the teacher little better than no faithat all. No man 
can give his neighbor a conviction that he does not 
himself possess. Sincerity—ab:olute, unqualified 
sincerity—is the first condition of moral and spiritual 
power. It is not necessary that a teacher should tell 
his pupils all his doubts, still less all his disbeliefs ; 
but it is necessary that he should never try to pass 
off an opinion for a conviction, or an inherited 
belief for a personal faith. No man can bestow gifts 
which he does not possess ; spiritual gifts least of all. 
The greatest weakness of the modern pulpit is its 
lack of positive conviction. It never possessed so 
much breadth of culture, so thorough scholarship, so 
wise and generous a catholicity. But it is certain of 
fewer things than it used to be ; and too often tries 
to make up for its lack of personal assurance by 
preaching what it has inherited. This always fails ; 
for truth isa fruit which must grow fresh in each 
heart before it can be offered to another. Canned 
truths are not marketable. 

Whoever, then, asks himself the question, Shall I 
preach ? must ask himself first another, What dol 
intend to preach ? For he must preach nothing which 
he doubts or <lisbelieves ; or, to express the same 
truth in a different form, he must firmly believe 
whatever he hopes effectively to proclaim. He sees 
a world which lies in wickedness and misery, and he 
desires to carry it some message of hope and healing. 
What is that message? What is necessary toit? Is 
it that mankind sinned in Adam and fell with him in 
the great transgression ’ or that those who do not 
hear and receive the Gospel in this life are shut up 
to endless sin and misery in the life to come ? or that 
it is necessary for salvation to believe that God exists 
in three co-equal Powers? or that Moses wrote 
Deuteronomy? or that a big fish swallowed Jonah / 
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If these are the messages which are to make over 
the heathen in India and Africa and China if these 
are the messages which are to melt human hearts in 
America, and vanquish pride, and tame temper, and 
open tightly closed purse-strings, he must not preach 
if he questions them. But if the message which is to 
redeem humanity comes to it already conscious of i's 
sin, and moaning and stretching out helpless hands 
for aid, and looking upward to a silent sky an‘i 
forward to a starless night; if itis a message of 
God's grace and love, a grace and love over all his 
works ; of God’s fatherhood, a fatherbood including 
all his creatures—tten, if he believes in his heart of 
hearts that God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son for its redemption, if he believes 
that the band of God is s'retched out in Christ to lift 
Dp man and set him on his feet again, if he believes 
that this divine grace is not a transient fla~h of pity, 
but the eternal and immutable law of God’s person 
ality, let him go and preach it wherever sorrowing 
hearts need comfort, or sinful hearts need love, or 
orphaned hearts need a Father. For ourselves we can 
neither comprehend how avy man can preach a divine 
Saviour if he does not believe in him, nor how any 
one who does believe in a divine Saviour can desire 
to silence the voice of any one who possesses a like 
faith. 








THE SUNDAY PAPER. 


E have a great respect for the Boston ‘* Her- 
ald.” Siuce it passed into the control of its 
present owners it has undergone a transformation in 
cbaracter which is only yaralleled, so far as our ob- 
servation goes, by some transformations of a reverse 
character in journals which shall be nameless, that 
were once re-pectable and are now scurrilous. 
The ‘ Herald” is always crisp, always entertaining, 
always instructive, and always genuinely independ- 
ent. Foreiga news is not better presented or bet- 
ter diges'ed and interpreted for its readers by avy 
jourval in America—always excepting, of course, The 
Christian Union! It pays respect to religious life 
and church work; aud treats all questions which 
conce'n the various ecclesiastical orgau'zations with 
candor, intelligence, and bread h. We always buy 
the Boston ‘* Herald” when we are in or about 
Boston. It is only two cents ac py. 

When, therefore, we saw last week an editorial on 
the Sunday Paper in the Boston ** Herald,” we boped 
apd trusted that at Jast we had found something 
said quite worth saying aud worth reading on thi 
perj lexing subject. Tbe occasion of the editorial 
Was tne recent discussion of this topic in the Congre 
grtional Club of Buston ; and this is what the Burton 
** ierald” said as to the duty of the clergy respect- 
ing this recent addition to America’s -‘ means of 
grace :” 

“If the Sunday newepsaper is fruitfal of the evils which 
they charge upon it, and if u Las come to stay, which sensi- 
ble and vbservaut prople admit, do pot these pastors of 
orthodux copgregativns owe it to themselves as religious 
leaders, and as the guardians of public morals, to make 
8 me ¢ fforts to util.ze for good an agency which, with a high 
pary ose, way do much to improve public morals and sucial 
lite? The truth is that the Suuday press is much like the 
daily press, and is not likely to tread in the paths of any 
denomination of Christian peupie ; but it 1s, toa great ex- 
tent, what the better sort of daily papers are—bonest and 
faithful guardians of public morals. These ministers forget 
that what they praise in the press on week-days is not ab- 
sent from its Sunday issues, but is iucrea+ed, thouzh it 
goes with a large amuunt of other mading matter. They 
also forget that the Sunday paper is the evidence of a 
change in public sentiment towaru things to which they are 
profesrional'y committed. If the clergy were more observ- 
aut of these changes in society, and better adapted their 
work to the lives and occupatious of those whom they aim 
to reach, they would find themselves dealing more closely 
and ruccessiully with the people than many of them do 
now.” 

We read these words with gratification. We are 
not very familiar with the Sunday newepaper ; and we 
were glad to bear, what we bad not su<pected from 
occasional reading of | he Sunday papers in New York, 
that ‘‘the Sunday paper is the evidence of a change 
in public senumeut toward things to which they (‘he 
clergy) are professionally committed.” We went 
straight to the office of the Boston ** Herald,” bought 
a copy of its issue of the precediug Sunday, and 
siudid it for tLis evidence ; and this is what we 
fuund—io round numbers about sixty eight columns 
of read.ng ma ter, made up as follows: 
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It is proper to add that in previous issues of the 
Sunday edition of the Boston ‘‘ Herald” we have 
notice d a summary of Religious Opinion, edited 
with care and skill, from the religious press, and 
occupying usua!ly two or three columns, but omitted 
from this issue for some reason. 

Now, the Boston ‘‘ Herald” ought to know better 
than we do what are the things to which the clergy of 
Boston and vicinity are professionally committed ; bu: 
so far as our observation goes, races, whether on land 
or water, amu-emeuts, whether on platform or stage, 
club life, gambling, Democratic feasts, general party 
politics and general markets, stock and otherwise, 
are not included among them. We agree with the 
‘Herald ” that the Sunday paper has probably come 
to stay, though we fraukly confess that we wish it 
had not. We are inclined to agree with the ‘‘ Her 
ald” that the ministers and their congregations bad 
better make some effort toimprove, rather than con 
centrate all their effurts in a vain endeavor to destroy, 
the Sunday paper. But ministers would have to un- 
dergo a very radical conversion of a very doubtfulsort 
before they could commend for Sundsy reading an 
issue which gives sixty seven and a half columns of 
various sporting, theatrical, commercial, and politi- 
cal inteiligence to one-half a column of religious 
editorial ; and we should be grea ly obliged, as oue 
reader of the Boston *‘ Herald,” if it would follow its 
rather general editoria: with one more definite and 
pec'fic,and tell the ministry, who do not edit the 
Sunday paper, just what they can do to get some- 
thing more than one per cent. of Sunday reading 
into it. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


It was a bright group of young people in the parlor, and 
there was that agreeable commingling of serious conversa- 
tion with merry laughter which makes the perfection of 
restful socicty. Talk ateu:h atime takes curious freaka, 
aid that evening it took a freak puzzleward. Some famil- 
iar puzz'es—at least famil ar to the Spectator—were brought 
out and made to do gool service in entertaizm:nt; but 
amorg them were two new ones, which are here set down 
as atrial for the wits of a larger circle. The first may 
serve as an illustration of how much a skillful man can 
meke out of nothing. Here it is: 

A shoeless, ragged, hungry tramp conscled himself with the 
flowing meditation : 

00000000000T 
What did he say? 

The second may serve as a supreme specimen of English 
illiteracy. It is said to be a true transcript of a certain 
Engli-b ionkeeper’s bill : 


OR ots cbtekispendsopand nash sinewave 4s. 
Ew kstie nap pon sucks dnnehhstheenenesioe va ls. 
IIs in scoscsensnces te. penacsscesss 2s. 





The Spectator bas received the following letter from a 
subscriber who does not give his name. If the Spectator 
were of a skeptical turn of mind, he might possibly think 
this ad jition tu the story previously narrated a trifle diff 
cult to believe. But no wise man will ever allow skep'icism 
to prevent him from enjoying a dramatic story, and cer- 
taiuly this story is sufficiently dramatic to satisty any appe- 
tite: 

I was much interested in the first story of circumstantial 
evidence g ven in Syectator’s column of September 6, as 
the persons lived in Chestr, where my grandfather knew 
of them and all the details of the story. But Mc. Spectator 
bas left out the best and most dramatic part. The name of 
one of the men (fy have forgotten which) was Andrew 
Guioeth. The one supposed to be murdered had had his 
arm bied, and the wound reopened in the night. 

The sister of the man who was hang-d was very desirous 
of getting the body, to give it decent burial, and, either by 
favor or stratagem, obtained it. It was discovered that the 
neck bad not been broken, and the man was resuscitated, 
and left England as soon as posrible. Years after, some 
sailors were ‘* spinning yarns”’ on the forecastle of a ship, 
when the man who had been taken by the press-gang told 
cf how he had been “‘ nabbed’ while washing the Lluod off 
at the river’s edge, and wondering what his friends thought 
bad ever become of him, when the one who had been sleep- 
ing with him the night he was taken, rising from among 
the listeners. exclaimed: ‘*I was hanged fur murdering 
you!” Toe two men subsequently returned to Chester, 
where their appearance aud their story created great excite- 
me: t and interest, proving once more tbat * fact is stranger 
than fiction.” SUBSCRIBER, 

P.8.—I think Mr. Spectator had better finish the story, it 
is such @ striking one, and so well authenticated. 





The fpectator, though naturally of a temperament which 
a young friend of his once termed “‘ sanguinary,’’ contesses 
to the fact of being occasionally a li'tle discouraged. It is 
perhaps when be is tired, or has eaten something not very 
goo | for him; but whatever the cause may be, he sometimes 
feels as if the world were not progressing very wellin the 
right direction ; indeed, as if it might not be progressing at 
all, but making in-tead what the politic Frenchman called 
‘‘a retrograde movement.’’ It was in one of these moods 
that he found hims-lf waiting in the parlor of a frend who 
made some delay in appearing, and the Spectator, to divert 
the rather gloomy current of his thoughts, took up a book 
that was lying on the center table. It was an old Annual, 
that foster-parent of the modern magazine, with its gaudy 
cover, fine-lined steel engravings, ani ‘‘ Lines to a Dying 
Infant,’ all complete. The Spectator opened it at one of 
the pictures, and in a moment his gloom was dispelled, 
and he murmured enthusiastically, ‘‘ Nevertheless it dues 
move!’ The pi tave was a sketch of the ideal woman at 
the time when the Annual was punlished, and it bore this 
touching motto, or something like it: 

* But ever her pleasure, 
Her sou! s chiefest treasure, 
Was always at home.”’ 

Though a conspicuous ring on her fourth finger, and a 
fluttering cap, proclaimed this paragon to be a marned 
woman, it was quite a relicf to the Specta‘or to see that her 
soul's chiefest treasure was n ither bu~band nor child, as 
he was sure that being keptalways at home would not agree 
with them. The lady looked as if the seclusion had not 
agreed with her very well, for she bore a sickly air sugzest- 
ive of a diet of pickled limes and slate-pencils. She was 
seated in an attitude of studied grace in a large chair; her 
waist was Wasp-l.ke enough to send a chill down the back of 
the feebleat adopter of hygienic clothing, and her feet were 
incased in paper soled slippers. She was decked also with 
a variety of bows andtrinkets. And these were her “ chief- 
est treasures.’’ Onthe table lay an open b ok of asiz: and 
shape much like the Annual itself, and aclosed book which 
may have been a Prayer-Book. Asmall sketch stood upon 
an ease!, with bruches, paints, etc. Writing materials were 
near, with all the implements for elegant « pi-tolary compo- 
sitions. A guitar was by her side, with music, and there 
was an embroidery frame, with a bit of extremely senscless- 
looking embroidery in it. A smattering of all these ‘ ele- 
gant accomplishments,’’ as they were called ; nothing thor- 
ough, no real mental training, and pbysical hea!th un ier- 
mined by improper clothing and want of exercise! thought 
the Spectator as he gazed at the absurd delineation; and 
when Vassar, the Harvard Annex, and the Women's Med- 
ical Colleges came into his mind, what wonder 1) at he said 
Once more, ** Nevertheless it does move !"’ 





The Spectator was much strack with a sentence in Mr. 
John Morley’s admirable mo og aph on Enerson which 
seemed to him to contain a truth not ge erally rec .gnized: 
‘The worldly and the selfish are mistaken whe. they 
assume that common sense is their special and exec »-ive 
portion.” Itis a common impr.s-ion that the men and 
women who live for ideas in this world are by that very 
fact rendered incapable of grappling with any of the solid 
facts of existence, ard are helpless when brought face to 
face with the practical details of every-day life. The 
Spectator has long been convinced that facts do not bear 
out this impression, and be hails with joy any telling blow 
struck from what he considers the side of truth. The sims 
of the “‘ worl ily and the selfish ’’ and those of the man who 
hives for ideas are so totally diff-rent that misunderstand- 
ing is perbaps inevitable on both sides. The latter is possi- 
bly too scornful and impatient of the trivial doings ot the 
former, and is not always ready to see what germs of wheat 
may really exist in all the chaff; while to the first the in- 
difference of the id: alist to many uf the petty conveutional- 
ities and comforts which comprise the whole circle of bis 
own days is something entirely beyor d his comprehension, 
Some excuse for the worldly man is furnished, however, by 
the concuct of a c ass of persons who make a boast of their 
‘literary tastes,’’ and consider themselves exonerated by 
these from ordinary, every-day duties. It is these super- 
ficial and foolish sou's who do harm by their silly talk, for 
it can easily be demonstrated that the greatest minds scorn 
none of these duties, tut are instead capat le of discharging 
them much more quickly and eff-ctively than if their 
thoughts did not take wider range. Pl-nty of iilus'rations 
can be given of this fact. Emerson was master of all the 
practical details of his affairs; George Eliot was an admi- 
rable housekeeper; Mrs. Somerville an exquisite needle- 
woman; Mrs. Caryle’s housckeeping is will known; and 
there are others too numerous to mention. Really clever 
people of thorough intel ectual ability do not drop their 
cleverness when they eacouater the practical details, but use 
it in dealing with them, and not allowing them to assume 
proportions out of all reason, as they do with less well-regu- 
lated minds. There are two quotations on the subject which 
the Spectator is perpetually longing to fire iato the oppos- 
ing ranke, besides the extract trom Mr. Murley'se-say. He 
would first point his gun at the idealists, loaded with these 
words of Emerson’s: ‘The restraining g ace of common 
tense is the mark of all the valid minds. The common 
sense which dves not meddle with the absolute, but takes 
things at their word, things as they appear.’”’ And then he 
would turn the muzzle toward the enemy, and, puttingina 
tremerdonus charge, would send these words of Uvleridge’s 
through and through them if he only could: ‘Common 
sense is intolerable which is Lot based on mctaphysics.”’ 





Another ‘Spectator’? sends this pleasant account of 
* Charles Egvert Craddock :"’ 

We bad such a very pleasant call last evening; found 
Miss Murfree simply delighttul, Sne is much better looking 
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than her pictures would lead ore to think, bnt her charm ts 
in the things that no picture can show—the superior intellect 
and culture, the fine intonation of her voice, her manner, 
anda nameless air that hints of best associations and op- 
portunities. Her self poise and indescriba}le bearing were 
fascinating to me. There are evidently generations of cult- 
ure back of her. She is small and fair and delicate; was 
drested inc ream-color.d soft wool goods trimmed with lace, 
ai d wore ber bair just as it looks in ber } icture. 

She was so bright and cheery, and entered with such zest 
into the entertainment of ber visitors, telling us bits of her 
movntainexp«riences, and bow, on account of her mother’s 
health, the whole family bad spent summer aft'r summer, 
for many years, ‘‘trundling about over the mountains of 
E.ist Tennessee behitd a pair of horses, and when that was 
not expedieut, taking to their saddles.’’ 8o, through all ber 
childhood years, she had been right in contact with the real 
rough mountai’ eers in their hom:s; for when the rest of the 
family and servants had quarters to themselves, she always 
p'et«rred to stay in the house with the people where they 
stopped, and eat with them, go help feed the chickens 
an‘ calves, and by the time the rest were ready to go on, 
they bad to tear her away from her new friends and take 
her alorg, screaming to s'ay with some litile girl to whom 
she bad bk come attached. And of later years, during her 
travels in the mountains, the stays right in the homes of the 
poorest and most uncultivated people, and draws them out 
and gets them to talk, while she mentally takes items. She 
bougbt a little spinning-wheel lately, and is taking it home 
witb her—is fond of such relics, and keeps a sharp lookout 
for them. 

She said that the mountains havea wonderful fascination 
for ber; she loves their companionship, and spoke of what 
an individuality there was about them. They seemed so 
peaceful and restful, aud yet in their fixedness there was 
anever-varying beauty. They seem calm and benignant, 
while the sea seemed angry and full of unrest, and not to be 
trusted ; therefore she ‘oved them and was afraid of the sea. 

Miss Murfree’s power of de cription, so remarkable in her 
works, has a dout le charm when one listens to her conver- 
sation ; life and animation glow in all sbe says. Altogether 
we spent a most ‘elightful hour in her society, and felt that 
it was a privilege to make ber acquaintance, 





The Spectator was making a call, the other day, upona 
lady of an exceedingly pomp: us manner of speech, and sbe 
dercribed to bim a tea-party she had given the night betore. 
She went into a variety of details about this event, and then 
remarked: ‘After supper we was sittin’ conversin’, and 
the sul ject was dish-cloths.”” The Spectator thought that 
if the tut j-ct had been grammar, not to say that of the use 
of the final g, it might not have been wholly unprofitable ; 
Lut he forbore to mention this at thetime. Still the sen- 
tence bas occurred to him many tim’s since, when he has 
beard « me of the casual and careless conversations that 
take place continually. ‘* The subject was disb-cloths,’’ he 
says to bimself, when be hears some of this aimless chatter. 
Not that he would wish or expect every one 10 converse 
aways on directly ethical, philosophical, or scientific 
themes; but he is sure that much more pains might be 
teken to mske conversation worth while than is usually the 
case. Do not ket us convert our metings with our friends 
solely into an opportunity to talk about dish-cloths, which, 
though very useful ard necessary, are not what Plato calls 
‘a theme of large and divine discourse.” The most famil- 
jar intercourse can be iliuminated by the glow of sin: erity 
and earnestness and bigh uims, and then, even if the talk is 
ol the every-day mattere of life, good-bumor and a sense of 
the eterna! fitn: ss of things will prevent its descending into 
idle and urmraping chatter. It is good for us sometimes to 
read Wordsworth’s four sonnets on Personal Talk, even 
though we muy not dcsire or be able to follow all their 
counsel. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN COKRESPONDENT. } 


N Central Massachusetts no place bas hed so large and 
substantial growth in the ; ast twenty years as the 
city of Holyoke. With the ceaseless fl»w of the 30,000 
herse-power supply of the Connecticut River, through 
three canals«f lower levels, the water bing continual/y 
utilized as it falls fr’ m one canal to another, with an 
aggregate length of three and a half miles, the water 
power is ample for very extensive manufacturing. In 
the Jast tiat en years the population bas nearly tripled, 
being now 80,000, and the valuation has increased 
$6 000 000 in the same time, being at prevent $16 000.- 
000 = Itis the largest paper manufacturing place in the 
country, having at present twenty-four paper-msking 
corporations, cne of which operates the largest mill in 
the woild. The Wauregan Company turns steadily 
into th market large quantities, of excellent qualities, 
Mr. William Skinner, whose works were destroyed by 
the Mill R ver ca'amity eleven years ago, re es'ablished 
his Unquomonk silk works in Holyoke, and is doing an 
¢x'epsive business, The city has an industrial air, the 
appearance of activity and thrift, and is thoroughly 
modern in a!l its aspects, It has a stone Town Hall 
that cost $400 000, the best in this part of the State; 
several fine church edifices, among them the Second 
Copngregatior al, built of brown stone, and other build- 
ings of commanding appearance. 
Last week the Hampden Conference of Churches held 
a two-days session with the Second Church, of which 


the Rev. W. II. Hubbard, recently from Concord, N. H., 
is acting pastor, with cheerfog ou'look for his winter's 
work. The meetings were largely attended. Tuesday 
afternoon the Rev. E. G. Selden, of Springfield, opened 
an {oteresting discussion on missions; he and all who 
followed him, with a single exception, laying the em- 
phasis where Dr. Walker did in his Boston sermon—on 
the love and command of God. It is interesting and 
suggestive to note the change that has come to pass in 
the missionary literature in the last two years. The 
love of Christ, and not probation or perditton, 1s the 
prevailing and all persuading motive that is now urged 
In the even!ng the temperance question was considered 
ir a discussion embracing ‘‘ mors] suasion,” ‘‘ legal sua- 
sion,” and the ‘‘yolitics]” aspects. Here was oppor- 
tunity for any amount of dynamite, yet there was no 
explosion. The speakers felt their ways carefully, ap- 
parently Jest a mine might explode. Some emphasized 
voting for prohibition in a mild way, and those who 
felt out of sympathy with them kept quiet. One vet- 
eran remarked that ‘‘ this isa bad year for temperance,” 
giving as an explanation, ‘‘This is a good fruit year, and 
a good fruit ) ear is always bad for temperance, because 
the farmers make cider.” I remembered the temper- 
ance lecturer whom [ heard some years ago in stentorian 
tones assert: ‘‘ We shall never make headway in this 
temperance reform till we cut down the apple trees and 
pull up the currant bushes.” Hampden Conference is 
composed of strong churches in the valley of the Con- 
necticut, which contributed nearly $34,000 in benevo- 
lence the past year. 

Massachusetts Baptists held their annual meetings of 
the several societies at Worcester, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of Jast week, the occasion ca!ling out some ani- 
mated discussions. The Rev. H. F. Titus read a lively 
paper or the “‘ Secularization of the Ministry,” p'cturing 
the perfunctory old time m!nister, and contrasting with 
him the unprofessional clergyman of to day, claimlog 
that the latter may do what Christian laymen do, in the 
matter of dre‘s, ‘“‘ innocent gimes, as croquet, billlards, 
and checkers,” and reaching the conclusten that minis- 
ters may do all things that others do excepting things 
that are wrong. Dr. Franklin Johnson, of Cambridge, 
pr i-ed the essay for its delineation of the pistor’s right, 
but most of the protracted discussion criticised the essay 
for “ going too far,” not ‘‘ fairly representing the minis. 
try of to-day,” regretting that the ‘‘su' ject bad come 
up,” ‘‘out of place in the Conference.” Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston, thought ministers should have the 
utmost sympathy wiih human life, at the same time 
personally the utmost spirituality. 

‘*How May We Increase the Number of Trained M!n- 
isters” was the subject of an essay ty Profes rE. R. 
Brown, of Newton Theoloyical Seminary, who stated 
that ‘college graduates in Buptist theological schools 
are diminishing rapidly.” The yearly average in the 
last decade has been about fifty in all, but the number 
this year bas fallen below forty, all told. He found as 
remedies special efforts with young men in the colleges, 
and dwelling upon the ‘‘ glorics rather than the sacrifices 
of the calling.” 

The Hon. J. H. Walker urged the denomination to 
make Worcester Academy second to none in the world 

* Reinvigoration of the Churches” was a topic opened 
by the Rev O P. Gifford, of Boston, who confined his 
remarks to‘ The Abuse of Church Independence,” claim- 
ing that local churches, when a council refuses to ordain 
a pastor, sometimes go rivhton independen ly. This is 
independence carried to an extreme. Two classes of 
churches need reinvigorating—weak country churches 
and strong city churches. In the cities the large 
churches do not co-operate enough. He would have a 
temporary transfer of pastors now and then, sending 
city pastors to the country fora short time, and so put 
life into the whole church body. As another branch of 
the same subj ct. Dr. Lawson, of Boston, spoke for 
‘Systematic B. neficence,” Dr. Morris of ‘‘ Self-ITelp,” 
and Dr, Fojsmbe of the ‘Olid Tiu'hs,” emphasizing 
the necessity of presenting the old doctrines with the 
old fire and earnestness, 

The Hon. Carl Schurz has been in Boston negotiating 
with the stockholders for the purchase of the Boston 
** Post,” and has made a proposition which there is rea- 
ton to believe may be accepted. If he shall become 
the editor of this journal, untrammeled by stockholders, 
his independent and vigorous pen will find a fitting 
field. 

The police in Boston are making frequent raids upon 
gambling places, and in some instances have had good 
success, Recently two of these dens of iniquity, one 
from the top and one from the bottom of sociely, have 
been routed. The ‘‘ Royal Club” was the retreat of 
wealthy and fashlonable young men, and the fall of 
this corrupt place is a matter of great joy to good peo 
ple. ‘‘ Bose” Cobb's “hell” has been the resort of 

criminals of the vilest sort, but it has been brosen up, 
and the notorious proprietor driven from thecity. This 
is well ; but the principles of gambling are in the buy- 





ing of ‘‘ futures,” against which there is nolaw. 1 know 
of a deacon who made his fortune in trading in cotton 


futures, and who lost confidence in his pastor when he 
preached against the principles of gambling ; he never 
‘thought him sound on the atonement after that ser- 
mon. 

The following extract from a letter written by astrong 
thinker {s significant ; ‘‘ The answer is that the heathen 
will be judged lightly ; therefore not haviag Christ of- 
fered to them is no bardship. But it would be poor 
satisfaction if they are forever shut out from the light. 
The degree may be less, but the contiouation is unend- 
ing. I dco not see that the dffi-ulties of the problem are 
rel eved to say the heathen will be judged lightly, if that 
judgment sends them into eternal darkness. It doesseem 
that the church is working toward a better consensus, 
and through it the true revelation will be seen.” 

I know of some conversions to civil service reform— 
men who opposed the State law in the Legislature, 
thinkiog it unpractical, but who see the good effurts of 
its workings in ‘‘ keeping the bummer out.” ‘ The 
morning light is breaking ” in politics, 

The Rev. David Gregg, of New York, declines his call 
to the Emmanuel Church in Boston. He accepts a call 
to Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Rev. Pleasant Hunter, of Palmer, is called to the 
Congregational churches in Ware and Newtonville. 

The Sbawmut Church has voted to accept the resig- 
nation of Dr. Webb, to take effect in November. The 
church will offer him the opportunity to become the 
pastor emeritus. 

Archdeacon Farrar preached to crowed houses last 
Sunday—tin the morning at Trinity Church in B ston; 
in the evening at the University Chupel in Cambridge. 


OBSERVER. 








THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
TION AT MADISON. 


ITE meoting of the American Missionary Association 
at Madison, Wis., October 27-29, was remarkable 
for the number of young men who took part in it, for 
the thoroughness with which they bad prepared them- 
selves, and for the ability and ter-eness with which they 
spoke. The various departments of work, among the 
Chinese, the Indians, in the mountains of Tennessee, 
among the Freedmen, were well represented. The R-v. 
A L. Riggs had achoir of three Indian girls and two 
lodian braves on hand, to ald in the worship of song, 
and to make sppeal for help in the work among the 
Dakotas. One of the young men spoke briefly, but 
very handsomely, for his people. In fact, the report on 
the Indian workx, by the Rev. C. C. Painter, of the 
Indisn Rights Association, in which be advanced the 
ideas already made prominent through the Mohonk 
Conference, the earn¢s words of Missionary Riggs, and 
the simple and telling story of Miss Cullins, gave the 
Indian cause an impulse from which the best results 
must surely come. The moral sentiment of the country 
is certainly in favor of treating the Iacian with strict 
justice, protecting him agsiost sbarpers and the vices of 
civilization, providiog for bis education in schools 
which are accessible, and under teachers who will ia- 
struct him in tbe arts of industry and the princlples of 
Christian!ty as well as in the branches usu uly tauvht in 
common tchools cr academies. The statistics of work 
amorg the Indians are encoursging. The five churches 
have 801 members, and are served by seven ministers. 
Connected with these churches are 776 Sunday school 
scholars. In the fifteen schools—sime of them indus- 
trial and normal—are fifty three teachers and 706 pupils, 
Give the Indians the help they now need, says Mr. Ri gys, 
and the Indian probiem will be speedily and finally 
slved. Political rights, however, are not bis greatest 
need. His condition calls fur mi-sfonary labor, for the 
patient, Cbristisn instruction of the servants of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Phe evangelizing of 260,0U0 people ought 
not to be an impossible or a difficult task for the Caris- 
tian churches of America to accomp ish 
Peihaps the meetings reached their climax of interest 
in the simple, straightforward story of Mrs Sr. Clair 
concerning the m: uolain work in Scott County, Ten- 
nessee. This work has grown up ino connectiun with 
her labors, and has produced wonderful results. ‘* Three 
years ago there were twenty-seven saloons and two Sun- 
day schools in the county.” One of these schools was 
held in the tent in which Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair lived, 
the other in at lacksmiih’sshop. ‘‘ Now there are three 
saloons in the county and twenty five § inday-schools ; 
and the good people are praying with much confidence 
that their pr+yers will be answered for three less saloons 
and three more Sunday schools.” 
Several missionaries are now laboring in this regton. 
Three churches have been organized the past year. 
Congregations are good, and many conversions have 
taken place. There are day schools at several polats, and 
academies at Grand View and Williamsburg. Tne }stter 
hss bad an attendance of 203. These schovls and 


churches are a'tended by colured people as well as by 





the whites. Christian philanthropy wiil look with ever- 
growing interest upon the work now begun among a 
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population of nearly two millions, and scattered over 
a region larger than Austria. 

In spite of their whisky-drinking, snuff-taking habits, 
and the rude and almost indecent way in which many of 
them live, the stock from which they came—Scotch- 
Irish—is the equal of any in the world in endurance, 
capacity for education, and patriotism. It was from this 
mcuntain stock that President Lincoln descended. It has 
already given the country! two governors, eight judges, 
and one judge of the Supreme Court. That it should 
have been Jeft to itself till now is one of the puzzles of 
the time. The address of the Rev. Messrs. W. F. Day, 
George R Merrill, and Judson Titsworth, the statements 
of Mrs. St. Clair, and the stories of Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, to whom most of the speakers acknowledged their 


indebtedness, have excited an interest in the constituency | 


of the American Missionary Association as to the needs 
of this section which wi'l not easily dle out. 

Strong, ringing words in behalf of the Chinese 
were uttered by Dr. James G. Merrill, of St. Louis, 
and Dr. Frank P. Woodbury, of Rockford. Their words 
elicited hearty response. Though the work among the 
Chinese in this country is necessarily small, it is yet 
hopeful. The figures (which are as follows : schools, 18 ; 
missionaries, 38; enrolled pupils, 1,457; in average at- 
tendance, 310; ceased from idol worship, 171; giving 
evidence of conversion, 112) are encouraging. They 
show three more missions and twelve more missionaries 
than last year. Four new schools have been opened 
during the year. The California Chinese Mission, which 
is auxiliary tothe American Missionary Association, has 
considerable property of its own, and has raised during 
the year $3,141.20. Itis one of the striking evidences 
of the truth of Christlanity that in the face of the treat- 
ment which the Chinese have received in the United 
States any of them should be willing to receive itas their 
religion. 

But the chief interest of the meeting, as {is watural, 
centered in reports of the work among the Freedmen. 
Two of the great schools which have been helped 
by the Association, Hampton and Berea, have now 
been dropped from its roll. With the history of these 
schools, and the magnificent outlook before them, 
the readers of The Christian Union are famillar. 
The Association has still under its care six chartered 
institutions, fourteen normal and graded schools, 
and thirty-six common schools. These schools are 
taught by 250 different persons and attended by 8,823 
pupils. The following class!fication of students is sug- 
gestive of the character of the instruction which is called 
for: Theological, 96 ; law, 67; college, 52; college pre- 
paratory, 113; normal, 814; grammar, intermediate, 
and primary, 7,681. These schools have all been taxed 
to the utmost in providing for the wants of their stu- 
dents, and have nearly all been the reciplents of special 
blessings from the Spirit of God. ‘‘ At Talladega there 
were 116 conversions, including every inmate of the 
ladies’ hall, and, with a single exception, every boy in 
Stone Hall.” It is gratifying to note that we now 
have in the South i12 churches, 119 missionaries, 89 of 
them pastors—of whom 59 are from the South—6 881 
church members, and 10,569 Sunday-school scholars. 
The additions during the year were 1,127. 

Space will not permit any extended notice of the very 
able papers read at the Madison meeting. Most of them 
will be given to the public, sooner or later, through the 
‘*American Missionary.” The paper of S-cretary 
Btrieby, entitled ‘‘ The Look Forward,” was a paper 
worthy the occasion, statesmanlike and comprehensive. 
It is to be published in full, we trust, in a pamphlet 
for distribution among the churches. To the papers by 
Dr. H. Ross, on ** Caste in the Light of Christianity ;” 
on ‘‘ Industrial Training,” by Dr. A. L. Frisbie ; and the 
addresses, Wednesday evening, on ‘‘ Mis-fons the Central 
Thought of Christianity,” by Dr. S. L. Blake; on “ The 
Obligations of the Churches to the American Misssionary 
Association,” by Dr. M. McG. Dana; and on “ The Ne- 
gro at Present,” by Professor W. R. Morris, of Fisk Unt- 
versity—no brief newspaper report can do justice. They 
were all thoroughly prepared, forcibly delivered, and 
admirably suggestive. Professor Morris, who spoke 
last, is a colored man, a graduate of Fisk University of 
the class of 1884, and therefore an excellent specimen 
of the effect of education upon the colored man of the 
South. His address, in breadth of thought, felicity of 
expression, and grace of delivery, was the cqual of any 
made during the day. 

It seemed to be the general opinion that, taking every- 
thing into account, the Thursday morning session was 
the most instructive and profitable of all. There were 
addresses on the Indian quettion by the Rev. A. L 
Riggs, who laid especial emphasis upon the pure'y re- 
ligious work to be done for the Indians ; on the Chinese 

uestion, as before siated, by Drs. Merrill and Wood- 
bury ; and an elaborate report on Educational Work 
South, by Dr. Henry Hopkins, of Kansas City. This 
report—which was followed by an address from its 
author, and from Dr. Ide, of Milwaukee—spoke ap- 
provingly of the methods of education now adopted by 
our Southern schools, and the proposed new departure 





in the direction of industrial training. The need and 
value of this training were brought out still more forci- 
bly in a paper by Professor Albert Salisbury, now 
Principal of the State Normal School at Whitewater, 
Wis., and for three years Superintendent of Instruction 
in the schools of the American Missionary Association 
South. Professor Salisbury bore clear testimony to the 
wretched condition of the freedman in many parts of 
the South, to his ignorance, his superstition, his im 
morality, and, worst of all, to the danger lest he be satis- 
fied to remain as he is. At the same time he did not 
overlook the hopeful side of the problem, and gave it as 
his conviction that, with patience, and Christian fortt- 
tude, and wise methods in Christian instruction, the 
rapidly increasing colored population of our country 
can be evangelized and educated to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the privileges and duties of American citiz:n- 
ship. 

A part of the session Wednesday afternoon was 
occupied in listening to a very encouraging report of the 
work by the Woman’s Bureau, in charge of Miss D. E 
Emerson. From the report it appears that $9,152.74 
have been given for this special branch of the work 
during the year. The paper by Mrs. Hitchcock, of 
Straight University, giving an account of her visits to 
typical villages in the vicinity of New Orleans—villages 
which are almost wholly occupied by colored people— 
was exceedingly interesting. 

The report on Church Work, South, by the Rev. 
W. H. Davis, D.D., of Detroit, and the address on the 
same subject by the Rev. A. W. Archibald, of Iowa, were 
evidently the result of a great deal of study. The testi- 
mony which they gave to the need and value of this 
kind of work South was in consequence received with 
evident satisfaction. The one drawback to the unal- 
loyed pleasure of the meeting was the debt of nearly 
$30,000 which the Association was obliged to report. 
The financial report, Thursday afternoon, by the Hon. 
E. W. Blatchford, of Chicago, was a model of clear- 
ness and terseness, It approved heartily the financial 
methods of the Association, and advocated the raising 
of at least $375,000 the coming year; $30,000 for the 
payment of the debt, $300,000 to carry on the work now 
begun, and $45,000 for the mountain work and for 
enlargement of work now in hand. An interesting 
incident in connection with this report was the presen- 
tation by Mr. Blatchford to the Treasurer of the A. M. A. 
of twenty kreutzers, the gift of a little Fohemian girl, 
living in Prague, for the black children of America. 
This oney she had saved with great difficulty, and 
in spite of many temptations to spend it. She put 
it, herself, into Mr. Blatchford’s hands to bring to 
America. The little girl is an orphan, and only six 
years old. The paper in which the silver pieces were tied 
up was opened by the Treasurer, and found to contain 
nineteen kreutzers and $100 in gold. This suggested a 
method of disposing of the remaining pieces of silver, 
which quickly sold for $240. By vote of the meeting 
the little girl was made a life member of the Associa- 
tion, and Secretary Powell instructed to write her a 
letter of thanks and state the result of her gift. 

Two services of great interest still remain to be spoken 
of—the first and the last: the sermon by Dr. Keuen 
Thomas, of Brookline, Mass., which was followed by 
the communion, and the address, Thursday evening, by 
George W. Cable. 

Dr. Thomas took for his text Jer. xviii, 1, and, aftr 
a careful and exhaustive explanation of its meaning, ap- 
plied its lessons to the work which American Christians, 
and especially the American nation, are called upon to 
do. The sermon was rich in thought and impressively 
delivered. No brief analysis of it can do it justice. A 
single paragraph will give an idea of its quality : 

** Our American civilization ispeculiar. There is nothing 
in the world exactly like it, nor has there ever been. 
Among the heroes and heroines of the world we put those 
Englishmen and Englishwomen who went aboard the his- 
toric ‘ Mayflower.’ They are at the foundation of this 
civilization of ours. Their piety is like the spring, which, 
finding its way through all the strata which lie enfollated 
one on another, seeks the upper air, where it can quench the 
thirst of the weary and work among the sons of men. That 
spring flows on inexhbaustibly. It has become a mighty 
river, flowing hither and thither through the land, willing 
to be led into any man’s house and garden. This complete 
civilization of ours has the River of God running through it. 
That is why we are hopeful—ever hopeful. That is why we 
are ainbitious—aspiring ever after something so great that 
to the men of the world it seems utopian. That is why our 
energy is persistent in spite of the cold of winter and the 
heat of summer. So far as our American Missionary 
Association is concerned, its work is done so plainly, so 
thoroughly, so economically, and with so much wisdom and 
judgment that the most critical can find no fault, and the 
most fastidious ought to be satisfied. Its educational work 
has been remarkable, and is increasingly valuable and 
valued. We cannot boast that numerical success which 
some others can in establishing churches inthe South. The 
reason is obvious. Congregationalism cannot breathe the 
air of slavery. If we bad in days gone by achieved a numer- 
ical success in the growth of the humanity of the negro 
world, such a success would not have been achieved as has 
been, we having been practically excluded from the South 


our ideas of Go! and man being too exalted to find a home 
there so long as the man of color was not recognized as a 
man or treated as a man.”’ 

It was a sermon that the readers of The Christian 
Union would like to see in its columns. 

Of the address of Mr. Cable nothing can be safd 
which will give any idea of the interest which {ts deliv- 
ery awakene 1. It was entitled ‘‘A Disinterested Report.” 
It was clearly, concisely written ; closely, rather slowly, 
read. But it was read by one who evidently believed 
what he had to say, and who had taken the greatest 
pains to haveal] his statementstruthful. He had written 
to leading educators through the South, and, in addition 
to his own opinion as to the work of the Christian North 
in the South, gave us their estimates of its value. It 
need hardly be said, though the unanimity of it was 
quite remarkable, that this testimony, even in connection 
with its criticisms, was wholly favorable. Asa study of 
the problem of freedmen’s education and future condl- 
tion, Mr. Cable’s paper must be received as a real con- 
tribution to our knowledge. 

Of the dignity with which Governor Washburne pre- 
sided, of his closing address, or that of Dr. Arthur Lit- 
tle in presenting thanks for the abundant and graceful 
hospitality of the citizens of Madison—a hospitality 
which was extended by all denominations of Christians, 
not excluding the Romsn Catholic—or of the strikingly 
felicitous reply by the pastor of the church in which we 
met (Dr. C. H. Richards), it is not necessary to write. 
They were in keeping with the demands of the occasion, 
and a fitting close to one of the best annual gatherings 
which the supporters and officers of the American Mis- 
sfonary Association have ever enjoyed. The next meet- 
ing is to be at New Haven, Conn., and we can only hope 
that it will equal in interest and value the meeting at 
Madison, Wis. 

October 31. 








Mr. E. P. Dutton gave a quiet breakfast Monday morn- 
ing of last week, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, to Archdeacon 
Farrar and some twenty or thirty of the editorial fraternity. 
Among those who sat down to the table were Whitelaw 
Reid, of the ‘Tribune ;’? Mr. Godkin, of the ‘‘ Evening 
Post ;? David M. Stone, of the “Journal of Commerce ;”’ 
Major Bundy and Cyrus W. Field, of the ‘* Mail and Ex- 
press ;’’ Dr. Henry M Field, of the New York “* Evangelist ;’’ 
Dr. Stoddard, of the New York *‘ Observer ;’’ Mr. Mallory, of 
the ‘‘ Churchman ;”’ Mr. Roswell Smith and Mr. Gilder, of the 
“Century ;”? and Lyman Abbott, of The Christian Union. 
There was half an hour of pleasant social intercourse in the 
parlor before the breakfast, and an hour and a half of pleas- 
ant social converse at the table, but no set speech-making. 
The Archdeacon is a delightful conversationalist, not a mere 
talker. That is, he does not absorb the attention of others 
in a monologue, nor sit silent while others talk, but knows 
how both to give and to receive, to impart to and draw out 
from others. The impression of breadth of culture and gen- 
uine sympathy with men imparted by his books is fully con- 
firmed by his social intercourse. His face is peculiarly win- 
ning, and is one of the few faces one sees which the best 
photographs cannot flatter. 

Among the numerous receptions given to Archdeacon 
Farrar none seems to have given him more pleasure than the 
gathering of ministers of every denomination at the house 
of Cyrus W. Field on Monday, October 26, at twelve o’clock, 
when an address of welcome was delivered in their behalf 
by Dr. R. 8. Storrs, in his usual comprehensive and felicitous 
manner, and a cordial and thoroughly appreciated response 
by Dr. Farrar, after which each clergyman was introduced, 
and took the hand of the distinguished guest ina hearty grasp. 
It was a powerful sermon on the unity of Christian believers. 
Leaders in every department of Christian teaching were 
present, and recognized the breadth of Christianity as shown 
in the liberal spirit of Dr. Farrar. The meeting was pro- 
jected in the Congregational Clerical Union, and was 
planned and carried out by the Rev. 8S. H. Virgin and Dr. 
A. Il. Bradford. Dr. Storrs made happy allusion to the 
different books from the pen of Canon Farrar, and in his 
response he called special attention to his ‘* Life of Cbrist”’ 
as presenting his view of the human side of the Lord’s life. 
He declared that in his liberality he was in no sense a heretic, 
and pronounced the reception as one of the chief honors of 
his life, and added: ‘‘I cannot look upon it in any other 
light than as an incentive to continue in every effort of 
which I am capable tor the advancement of the cause to 
which we are all allied.” 

The resignation of President Noah Porter, of Yale College, 
will be a matter of regret to the great constituency which 
Yale College has created for itself. A college president’s 
office is one of the most difficult in the world ; since he who 
fills it has to respect, if not to satisfy, the sentiments of four 
constituencies—the students, their parents, the faculty, and 
the trustees, President Porter has filled this difficult posi- 
tion with rare acceptance, at a time when changes in public 
sentiment and in the demands of society on educated men 
have made it exceptionally difficuit ; and under his admin- 
istration Yale College has certainly well maintained its old 
time honors as one of the great educational factors of Ameri- 
can life. 





The working library of a late pastor of this city is to be 
sold for the benefit of his widowand children. If purchased 
for a home missionary it would be most serviceable. It con- 
sists mainly of standard theological works, commentaries, 





and the like, We can give name and address if desired. 
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THE MAPLE TREE. 


By M. E, Wren, 


HOU art arrayed, O stately Maple Tree ! 
In all the gathered glories of the year. 
Each visioned beauty seen afar or near 

Has now become incorporate in thee— 

The summer’s green, the golden- flowered lca, 
The banks of cardinal hues along the mere, 
The sunlight, moon and starlight reappear, 

And blaze of evening skies seems over me. 


O Maple Tree! the art this wonder wrought 

But teach to me, and many a glorious sight 

Relumed shall be, and with a beacon’s might 
Shall flash to some few hearts till they are brought 
To feel a worth in things they counted naught, 

As doth thy noble year’s ingathered light. 








THE RESULTS OF PROHIBITION IN 


MAINE. 
By tne Rev. W. S. McINTIRE, 
President Maine State Temperance Alliance. 


N the old rum times in Maine a man about thirty-five 

years of age entered a grogshop to fetch home to 
his wife and children a miserable inebriate. He ap- 
pealed to the rumseller not to sell rum to this man. He 
replied, ‘‘I have a license to sell rum; that is my bust- 
ness. 1’}] sell it toany one who has money to pay for it. 
I support my family by selling rum.” The man retorted, 
‘It’s your trade to sell rum, fsit? You support your 
family, do you, by destroying other people’s families ? 
and for that you have a license, have you? With God's 
help, I'll see if we can’t change all that.” That man 
was Neal Dow. From that hour the agitation for pro- 
hibition was commenced. In 1851 Maine enacted a 
prohibitory liquor law. It has been on trial in this 
State long enough to test its efliclency. The success or 
failure of the law is not a question of opinion; itisa 
matter of fact. It{s too late for men to speculate on 
this question. Every intelligent man ought to know 
that prohibition is a grand success. If it was a matter 
of opinion, we could summons ex-Governors, Congress 
men, ex-Attorney-Generals, and Judges of the Supreme 
Court of this State, all of whom have given their opinion, 
and they all agree that the Jaw has been and is a great 
success. We do not claim that there is no liquor sold 
in Maine ; but, as ex-Governor Chamberlain says, ‘‘ The 
laws against intoxicating liquors are as well executed 
and obeyed as the laws against profanity, unchastity, 
and murder.” 

What are the facte ? 

In 1830 thirteen distilleries in this State manufact- 
ured one million gallons of rum. Now there is not 
a distillery or brewery in the State. In 1833 there were 
five hundred taverns, all but forty of these having 
open bars. Now if a hotel proprietor wants to sell liquor 
he must keep it in a private room, in an out-of-the-way 
place, where it can be found only by diligent inquiry ; 
sometimes in the second or third story, sometimes in 
the cellar. In 1830 nearly every grocery store sold 
intoxicating liquor as freely as molasses. Barrels of 
rum, whisky, and brandy were on ta) in the open store. 
Now nothing of toe kind can be found in any grocery 
store in this State. In 1832, with a population of 
450,000, there were 2,000 places where intoxicating 
Nquors were sold—one grogshop to every 225 of the 
population. Now we have about one liquor dealer to 
every 800 inhabitants. All of these are secret sellers, 
excepting town and city agencies. In the old rum time 
liquors were displayed in decanters and bottles on the 
shelves and in the wiodows of the dealers; now it is 
either carried on the person of the seller, or hid away 
under t*e floor, in a hole dug in the cellar, in the walls 
of the building, in the bed-clothing, in the stable or pig. 
sty of the man {n the business, or his kind neighbor. 

Then the saloons were all open ; any one could buy all 
he wanted. Nowthe doors are closed, and a watchman 
is stationed at the door to give the signal of an approach- 
ing ofticer, when the liquor awaiting sale is poured into 
atub of dirty water mixed with kerosene oil. 

Then liquors were transported through the State in 
versels plainly marked and directed to living men en- 
gaged in the business. Now it is transported in boxes 
marked ‘‘dry goods,” in trunks, in flour barrels, oil 
barrels, tin cans marked ‘‘epirits of turpentine,” and 
directed to persons that have been dead for years, or 
who never lived in the town to which they are directed. 

‘*In 1832 the sales of Iiquor amounted to $10,000,000 
annually, or $20 for each inbabitant. Now the enemies 
of temperance do not claim that the aggregate sales in 
the State exceed $1,000,000 —less than $2 per inhabltant. 
This is but one-tenth what the sales were forty years 
ago, and but one-eighth what they are on the average in 
the remainder of the Union,” (Nelson Dinghy, M. C. 





The effect of the law prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor is seen in the sobriety of the 
people of Maine. In reports of actual arrests in sixty 
license cities we find the average number to be twenty- 
seven to every thousand population. In 1882 there were 
1 857 arrests for drunkenness in Cumberland County, 
witha population of 86,360. This county includes Port- 
land, the largest city in the State. In Androscoggin 
County, with a population of 45,044, there were seventy- 
five arrests for drunkenness ; less than two per thousand 
inhabitants. This county includes Lewiston, with a 
very heavy foreign population. In Franklin County, 
with a population of 18,189, there were ¢w arrests for 
drunkenness. In Oxford County, with a population of 
$2,618, there were no arrests for drunkenness. The 
number of arrests for drunkenness in the entire Sta'e in 
1882 were 2,652, or four to every thousand of the popu- 
lation. 

What do the facts show ? That prohibition has not 
been a failure. If I had room I woulda like to exhort, 
but 1 must stop. 

BRUNSWICK, Me. 








RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE WORLD. 


By P. C. Mozoompar. 
Il. 


HE Unitarians of England, led by Dr. James Mar- 
tineau, have always warmly fraternized with the 
Brahmo Somaj. Amidst the dreary lucubrations of 
modern theology I have, I must confess, looked upon 
the Unitarian body with great hope for the revival of an 
affirmative standard of simple religion. My most inti- 
mate English friends belong to that community. What 
I write about them, therefore, must be writtea with a ten- 
der solicitude to spare their feelings. English Unitarian- 
ism is not an {isolated creed ; it is deeply related to the 
surrounding mass of opinions. It serds itsinfluence far 
into the superincumbent strata of scientific and religious 
thought which, by some technicality of critical law, still 
claims the credit of ‘‘ orthodoxy.” <A great many of the 
Church of England clergy, and not a small quantity of 
dissenting evangeiicalism, turned in the crucible of 
common sense, would resolve readily into the essence of 
Unitarian doctrine. Bishop Colenso was not the only 
Socinian bishop, and deans and canons can be produced 
by the cartload whose distance from the Unttarian fold 
is measurable more by their pay and prospects than their 
opinions and belief. Hence any comment on that com- 
munity will include many more than the mere denomi- 
national name would imply. 

Some yearsago, when welcoming Keshub Chunder Sen 
to England, Dr. James Martineau said: ‘The Euro- 
pean mind had a certain hardness in {t, in virtue of which 
intellectual force was gained at the expense of spiritual 
depth ; and the larger the scientific universe became, the 
more did it shut us up ina materialistic prison, and dis- 
qualify us for passing from the laws of things to their 
Divine Cause of Life. . . . With the Indian genius he 
believed it would be otherwise. While quick to absorb 
and appropriate all modern science, it would do so 
without sacrificing at the same time the divine interpre- 
tation of the universe. With subtler thought and gentler 
affections, it will go behind the phenomena which stop 
our way, and bring back the flood of divine light upon the 
world.” This analysis of the Western and Eastern type 
of mind at once gives us the standard by which Unita- 
rian progress during the last decade may be fatrly 
measured. Every form of Christian rationalism has 
the tendency to break loose from the law of historic 
continuity ; yet no real advance in sound spirituality 1s 
possible without a vivid perception of Providence in 
history. There are formidable difficulties, it must be ad- 
mitted, in the way of the right interpretation of divine 
dealings in human events. But the critical faculty, in 
removing those difficulties, finds itself imprisoned in 
materialism, and is blinded to the pure light of revela- 
tion which shines bebind the palpable darkness of dis- 
torted facts. My complaint against advanced Ual- 
tarianism has been always directed against this historical 
skepticism. To me the revelation of the Spirit of God 
{s a supreme fact, which the scriptures of every nation 
completely bear out, to which the experiences of 
every devout man give unmistakable testimony. Any 
attempt which rationalism, under whatever name, 
Hindu or Christian, might make to weaken the basis of 
historical verities in religious dispensations I deprecate. 
Revelation is an objective reality to which every im- 
pulse of the deepest soul in man points night and day. 
Christlan epirituallty Joses all sanction, Christian 
character all inspiring force, if criticism robs Christendom 
of the personal Christ. Yet to hordes of so-called Chris- 
tians Christ is nothing more than a denominational cry. 
To large numbers of rationalistic Christians tbe pro- 
found experiences of the Gospel wrilers are scarcely 
anything more than metaphorical rhapsodies. The 
Bible critic becomes the omnipotent legislator of the 
soul. 





The decline of spiritual wisdom is an alarming 
feature of English rationalism. The doctrine of inspira- 
tion is all but ignored. The orthodox in all religions 
believe in a direct communion between God and man, 
only they localize it in the past. They repudiate all 
present experlence of inspiration. Faith, however, 
when strong, bas almost the vividness and efficacy of 
experience. But our rationalistic friends seldom admit 
the possibility of any actual intercourse between the 
soul and the Supreme Spirit. We are left to the re- 
sources of our poor intellect to grope after the glory of 
the Eternal, or, if any light is afforded to us, it is the 
dim starlight of the emotions. Who can win the race 
of immortality, handicapped with all the weight of the 
flesh, on the crutch of his own feeble will ? The hurri- 
cane rush of divine visitation must come down ; human- 
ity must be exalted by a Power not itself. The tongue of 
fire must travel from the past, and fill all time and space. 
Matter makes a continual ascent on higher and higher 
law, and science is every day performing a ceaselessly 
wider circuit in the universe. Why must the spirit of 
man, that spark from the infinite fires, stand still, half 
quenched ? The difference between the ancient and 
modern worshipers is not in the cessation of spirit 
message from the Holy of holies, but in deeper, readier, 
mcre immediate flash of light to the soul. Keshub 
Chunder Sen recognized this inspiration to be as univer- 
sal a phenomenon as prayer. Prayer and inspiration, he 
used to say, are the two ends of the axis around which 
the whole sphere of humanity moves. The possibility 
of the profoundest response from God to our agonized 
aspirations for sanctity and peace makes a)] spiritual en- 
deavors real. He who lives in the midst of such re- 
sponses has found the secret of the relation between 
God and man. No mere narrative of other men’s com- 
munion with the purposes of the Blessed One suffices 
here. Scriptures only corroborate, prophets only 
testify to, the epirit visitations of the present. On the 
other hand, again, the light of God’s revelation to the 
soul flashes back upon the mysterious inscriptions of 
the past, and lendsa marvelous meaning to those divine 
dealings with the elders of mankind. Inspiration is a 
perennial law of the spirit world. It visits us un- 
bidden ; only such as are illumined by faith and insight 
can accept it as a heaven-sent message. To others it is 
like a touch in the darkness, a writing on the face of 
the waters. 

I eliminate absolutely all supernaturalism from gen- 
uine inspiration. It is ‘‘the simple vernscular of 
the soul.” It is the deepest, truest impulse of every 
nature, the golden counsel of pure wisdom, the angel 
whisper of artless goodness, the stern command of right 
and of duty. He who bows to its authority can make 
the whole world bow downto him. There is a point of 
nearness between every soul and God, and by that point 
God is nearer to that eoul than to any other. The point 
of contact lies in the emotions with one man, in the 
will with another, in the intellect withthethird. Prayer 
discovers that mysterious proximity, and strikes the 
electric spark which illumines the whole nature. The 
dove of divine inspiration flies through all the ages, but 
lights upon the head of the man born anew in prayer 
and faith, and cries out, ‘‘ This is my only begotten Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” Every rational{stic move- 
ment lacking this element of spiritual insight utterly 
fails. How many so-called Free Christian movements, 
started in England or in America, have collapsed dur- 
ing the Jast fifty years! And for the theistic movement 
of Mr. Voysey, though myeelf a theist, I unhesitatingly 
predict the samefate. Itis asingular feature of modern 
rationalism that those who have insight seldom join any 
organization, and those who organize themselves in 
churches seldom care for any inspiration, The result is 
that in England amongst frecthinkers tke spirit of 
personal religion and the spirit of organization are 
equally on the decline. 

From what is said above, your readers will be in no 
difficulty to find that the Brahmo Somaj considers its 
position unique. It is excecdingly mcdern ; in its early 
stage its development was very rationalistic ; but it sides 
with and assimilates the orthodoxy of every great 
religious principle. Our religion is not the theism of 
mere thought or theory, no mere reasonable, emotional 
or moral effort, not even mere aspiration or worship. 
We prize and honor theism of every kind. It is better, 
at any rate, than atheism. But ours ts a theism which 
does not exhaust itself in criticism and spcculaiion. It 
reveals ving truths and eternal harmonies as they lie 
deep in the bosom of the blessed God. Theism is as 
ancient as truth ; it has filled the atmesphere of human 
thought from the earliest times. Yet the power of this 
theism has not been the same in all ages and all nations, 
Winged, armed, inflamed, inspired by the Ilving God, it 
has kindled a wildfire amidst the coldest and dullest 
race. Unconsecrated and uninspired, it bas invariably 
degeneratedinto metaphysics and carnallty. We believe 
in the continuity of historic dispensations ; we believe 
in the universal mission of the Son of men ; we believe 
in spiritual insight and inspired wisdom such as God 
pours into the spirit of man, 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S FIRST 
PROSE BOOK. 


By Joreuw BENTON. 


T is not uncommon to see certain books of positive 
merit slip one side after a little period, and embrace 
quietly the waters of oblivion. The impression most 
current is that only the worthless books are forgotten ; 
but, in the multitude of new ones that come forth daily 
begging for favor, what memory suffices to hold even 
the worthy ones in any harbor of security,? If an author, 
as sometimes happens, deliberately aids in the process 
of making his book obscure, its taking off is pretty 
surely determined. This occurrence may not be fre- 
quent or alarming, but in a few cases we have bad to 
lament that a favorite author has banished into oblivion 
some of his most characteristic thoughts. 

I think this lament may be properly made with refer- 
ence to one of James Russell Lowell’s earliest produc- 
tions. It is, in fact, his earliest prose production. It has 
now—I think, with his deliberate consent-—been out of 
print for over thirty years. Very many of Mr. Lowell's 
admirers have neither read nor seen his ‘‘ Conversations 
on the Old Poets,” and many of them are not aware that 
such a book was ever written. When a well-known 
New York critic was to treat Mr. Lowell in an essay, a 
few years since, he could not find this volume except by 
sending to a literary friend in Cambridge for it. 

It does, of course, appear now and then in an old 
book-stall ; and as late as 1862, and once since that 
date, a few sheets that were left over were discovered by 
his publishers, and were sent to the bindery to reappear 
in perfect book form. 

Mr. Lowell is now sixty-five years old. The ‘‘ Con- 
versations on the Old Poets ” was written by him when 
be was twenty-five—just forty years ago. The preface 
bears date of December 19, 1844, but the title-page is 
marked 1845. Ina ‘“‘ Noteto the Second Edition,” which 
is dated September 20, 1845, the author seys : “‘ A second 
series is in preparation, in which notices of some others 
of the elder dramatists will be given.” This second 
series never saw the light. 

The ‘‘ Conversations ” was Lowell's third book. His 
first book, printed in 1841, was a volume of poems called 
‘*A Year's Life,” which was never reprinted, though 
some of the poems, retouched and improved, went into 
his later collections of verse. In 1844 he copyrighted 
his second volume, called ‘‘ Poems,” when the one in 
question soon followed. The conversations are given 
in four separate chapters, the first two being devoted to 
Chaucer, and the remaining two to Chapman and Ford 
respectively. It was a feature of thesecond edition that 
the liberal space given to Chaucer was divided in two 
parts ; in the first edition it stood as one chapter. The 
conversations are of the simplest sort, between two 
young men, Johnand Philip, the latter without doubt 
representing the author where the two happen to differ 
in opinion. 

It would seem from the opening salutation that John 
steps at the outset suddenly into Philip’s library, for he 
Says: 

JOEN. 

* Here you are, ] see, a8 usual, ramparted around with 
musty volumes of the old poets. I remember how you used 
to pore over them in the college library. Are you not afraid 
that the wheels of your mind will get choked with the dust 
that rises out of these dry mummy-pits ?” 

PHILIP. 

“Even if I were to allow the justice of your last meta- 
phor, I could reply that the dust is at least that of kings. 
You must remember, also, that even this dust is not with- 
outits uses. The rich brown pigment which our painters 
use is made out of it—another materia) illustration of 
the spiritual truth that nothing which ever had a meaning 
for mankind loses it by the lapse of years.”’ 

John replies that ‘‘it may, however, become so over- 
grown with moss as hardly to repay the labor of the 
restoring chisel.” He goes on still further and objects 
to the archaisms of the old poets, which send the reader 
perpetually to a glossary, and adds: ‘‘ They seem to 
have plagiarized from the cheesemongers, who asgociate 
their new cheeses with a bit of mold to give them the 
fiavor of old ones.” ; 

But Philip replies : 

“ An imitation of style is one thing ; the use of the same 
material is quite another. The marble of Pentelicus may be 
carved into other shapes as noble as the Phebus or 
the Jupiter. It has no prejudice in favor of the Greek my- 
thology ; and Hiram Powers; I fancy, can persuade it to 
look godlike even in a coat and pantaloons. Language is 
the marble in which the poet carves; and, if he find that 
which the old poets use aptest to his hand, let him not mar 
his work from an idle prejadice in favor of the quarries of 
Berkstire or Vermont. You find no fault with Crawford’s 
Orpheus, which sends you to your Lempriére, as vou com- 
plain that the modern poets do to your glossary. Yet that 
statue is the more guil'y of the two ; for that is an attempt 


* to resuseitate the Greek epirit, while these only use what 


they think the best material in which to convey an idea of 
to-day. Pericles would be the fittest critic of that ; but one 
of our old dramatists would soon find himself beyond his 
depth in these.”’ 





So much of the opening will serve to show how the 
conversations were carried on. For the rest, an occa- 
sional culling of a thought will usually answer. Philip re- 
marks that the English ‘‘cotemporary with our transla- 
tion of the Bible . . . is racy with the old Saxon idiom, 
which was dear to the mass of the people, and which 
still maintains its gripe upon all the natural feelings with 
which poetry has most to do. Forms and conventionali- 
ties put on, as a matter of course, the court dress of the 
Norman conquerors ; but the heart clung steadily to ite 
old Saxon homespun, and felt the warmer for it. You 
talk about the golden age of Queen Anne. It was a 
French pinchbeck age.” 

In one of Lowell’s later essays he makes an eloquent 
plea for the poetry of Pope, which will be found in his 
volume called ‘‘ My Study Windows.” It is an apology 
for his artificial form, in part, but properly discriminates 
between his lack of imagination and his prodigality of 
wit. But he was not so friendly to Popw’s style in the 
** Conversations.” He makes Philip tell John : 


“You may claim for Pope the merit of an envious eye, 
which could turn the least scratch upon the character of a 
friend into a fester—of a nimble and adroit fancy, and of 
an ear so niggardly that it could afford but one invariable 
cesura to his verse; but when you call him poet you insult 
the buried majesty of all earth’s noblest and choicest 
spirits. Nature should lead the true poet by the hand; and 
he has far better things to do than to busy himself in count- 
ing the warts upon it, as Pope did.” 


Our author drops here and there many discursive crit- 
icisms, some of which take you quite away from the eider 
dramatists whom he has ostensibly in hand. Perhaps 
the fact that some of these opinions are not those which 
he now holds may be one of the reasons why he has not 
cared to have the book live to represent him. Whether 
this be so or not, for thirty years or more it has not once 
been named, so far as I can discover, in the advertised 
lists of his works. 

Here, for a single instance, is something worth saving 
on the poets of Queen Anne’s reign : 


“Tt is enough to prove what a kennel standard of 
poetry was then established, that Swift’s smutchy verses are 
not even yet excluded from the collections. What disgust- 
ing stuff, too, in Prior and Parnell! Yet Swift, perhaps, 
was the best writer of English whom that period produced. 
Witness his prose.”’ 


Again, too, he speaks of Pope in the petulant way so 
unlike his later essay. It is the truth a little differently 
refracted. He says: 


“Pope treated the English language as the image-man 
has the bust of Shakespeare yonder. To rid it of some 
external soils, he has rubbed it down till there is no muscu- 
lar expression left. It looks very much as his own ‘ mock- 
ery king of snow’ must have done after it had begun to 
melt. Pope is forever mixing water with the good old moth- 
er’s milk of our tongue. You cannot get a straightforward 
speech out of him. A great deal of his poetry is so incased in 
verbiage that it puts me in mind of those important-looking 
packages which boys are fond of sending to their friends. 
We unfold envelope after envelope, and at last find a couple 
of cherry-stones. But in Pope we miss the laugh which in 
the other case follows the culmination of the joke. He 
makes Homer lisp like the friar in Chaucer, and Ajax and 
Belinda talk exactly alike.” 


He seems to be spurred on by some of Pope’s own wit 
when he says: ‘‘ No matter whether Pope is describing 
the cane of a fop or the speech of a demi-god, the pause 
must always fall on the same syllable and the sense be 
chopped off by the same rhyme.” 

Lowell asserts, if we take Philip to represent him, 
against John, that rhyme and verse are not unnatural. 
He finds even in the landscape a justification of the 
poet’s devices. ‘‘Some of our thoughts,” he says, 
‘‘refuse to be written except in rhyme, and, in the 
bands of a true poet, this is no hindrance, but the rhyme 
seems always to have a meaning of its own, and to add 
to, or at least confirm, the sentiment.” 

What he says below of blank verse, and of Milton, 
Wordsworth, and Keats, is interesting : 


‘* Without doubt the fittest vehicle for grave and stately 
thoughts is the blank verse ; and that has not been improved 
in the dramatic form since the old dramatists, nor in the 
epic since Milton. Wordsworth has been satisfied with 
giving us fresh combinations of thought, and with reassert- 
ing the dignity and worth of the poet’s calling. As far as 
meter is concerned, he is the least original of writers. He 
bas imitated all our masters in turn. In his sonnets he has 
sometimes emulated successfully the condensed gravity of 
Milton ; but his blank verse seldom rises to the majestic 
level of his great precursor. He oftener reminds us of 
Cowper, who introduced a new and more conversational 
manner. Milton’s verse suggests nothing meaner than the 
ocean ; Cowper’s has that easy dignity which does not be- 
come trivial even when it describes the simmering of the 
tea-kettle. I think that Keats saw deeper into the mystery 
of this noble meter than any modern poet. Tennyson has, 
perhaps, added another grace to it.”’ 


The slight uncertainty, or tentativeness, with which 
the opinion on Tennyson is expressed in this last sen- 
tence siows what a distant literary world it was in 
whose era this book was written. The matchless 





‘‘Tdylis of the King” have proved what new felicities 
Tennyson gave to blank verse, making it quite another 
thing than the Miltonic species ; but we could not expcct 
a writer of that time to anticipate this exploit any more 
strongly than Lowell did. 

John says to Philip, at the end of the quoted passage, 
that he attributes too much importance to the vehicle of 
verse : ‘‘ You sometimes remind me of that sect of son- 
neteers whom Charles Lamb, in a letter to Coleridge, 
humorously describes us attributing a mystical impor- 
tance to a capital O.” In treating Chaucer our author 
warns the reader to put no faith in Dryden’s or Pope’s 
account of him ; for these writers lacked the humor and 
simplicity of pathos necessary to be at one with him. 
And he adds this passing shot at the latter: ‘‘ The 
strong point in Pope’s displays of sentiment is in the 
graceful management of a cambric handkerchief.” 

Not the least interesting thing concerning Chaucer, in 
the ‘‘ Conversations,” is the sampling which is given. 
The author does not hesitate to modernize the spelling 
and phrasing, delicately and gently—as Wordsworth 
and Keats once did ina book now long out of print, 
which was put together and pfeced out by the late Mr. 
R. H. Home—and the way it is done could hardly be 
improved upon if Chaucer were himself here to do it. 
Of these exercises the following is a sample : 


** Arcite must die ; 
For which he sendeth after Emily, 
And Palamon, that was his cousin dear : 
Then spake he thus, as ye shall after hear : 
‘ Ne’er may the woful spirit in my heart 
Declare one point of all my sorrow’s smart 
To you, my lady, that I love the most: 
But I bequeath the service of my ghost 
To you aboven any cre-a-ture, 
Since that my life may now no longer dure. 
Alas, the woe! alas, the pains so strong, 
That I for you have suffered—and so long! 
Alas, the death! alas, mine Emily ! 
Alas, the parting of our company ! 
Alas, my heart’s trae queen ! alas, my wife ! 
My heart’s dear lady, ender of my life! 
What is this world? What asketh man to have ? 
Now with his love—now in his cold, cold grave, 
Alone, withouten any company ! 
Farewell, my sweet ! farewell, mine Emily ! 
And softly take me in your armés twey [two arms}, 
Fo love of God, and hearken what I say.’”’ 


Lowell’s criticisms were always picturerque and full 
of telling figures, and nowhere are they much more s0 
than in the ‘‘ Conversations.” He says of Chaucer: 
‘The uncleanness of his age has left a smutch here and 
there upon his poems ; but it is only in the margin, and 
may be torn off without injury to the text.” Of his 
satire he remarks: ‘‘ A hearty Jaugh and a thrust in the 
ribs are his weapons. . . . His simplicity often reminds 
me of Homer ; but, except in the single quality of in- 
vention, I prefer him to the Ionian. Yet we must 
remember that he shares this deficiency with Shske- 
speare, who scarcely ever ecrupled to run in debt for his 
plots.” Again he says: ‘‘ Chaucer is as close and deter- 
mined an imitator of nature as Poussin, who used to 
bring home stones and moss in his handkerchief, in 
order to paint them exactly.” 

The following little fragments of criticism, which our 
author drops incidentally, when he rambles away from 
his direct theme, have the familiar sparkle: 

“Byron’s spirit was more halt than his body. It had 
been well for him had he been as ashamed, or at least as 
conscicus, of one as of the other.’’ 

“‘T cannot look the gift-horse in the moutb, especially 
when he is atrue steed of the Muses ; but I should have 
been more grateful to Wordsworth for a larger bunch of 
lilies and lees darnel.”’ 

“‘Criticism seems to be the only profession into which 
men can jump without any training, and have their judg. 
ments allowed. .. . Men, whose capacity for the divine 
eloquence of music could be filled to overflowing with the 
muddy inspiration of a hand-organ, undertake to pronounce 
off-hand upon the melody of Apollo’s lute.’’ 

‘* Poets are vulgarly considered deficient in the reasoning 
faculty ; whereas none was ever a great poet without hay- 
ing it in excess, and, after a century or two, men became 
convinced of it.”’ 

“Wordsworth’s . . . tragedy of ‘The Borderers’ is as 
level as a prairie. There is scarce anything tragic about it, 
except the reading of it; yet, what insight has he shown in 
some parts of ‘The Excursion’ !”” 

‘* Read most volumes of poems, and you are reminded of 
a French bill of fare, where everything is @ Ja something 
else. . . . When will poets learn that a graes-blade of their 
own raising is worth a barrow-load of flowers from their 
neighbor’s garden ?”’ 

These pages are set all over with brilliants not less 
perfect than those already quoted. Perhaps the very 
exuberance of them was afterward considered a weak- 
ness by the author ; and yet they seem wonderfully apt 
as they occur—not excrescential, but happily fused into 
the stream of argument. Not all the bright sayings 
were bestowed on the poets; many other topics were 
brought in. After remarking that ‘‘ piety is indifferent 
whether she enters at the eye or the ear,” he immedi- 
ately adds: “‘The Puritans forgot this, and thrust 
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beauty out of the meeting-house, and slammed the door 
in her face.” 

Of editors and commentators he says their labors are 
‘(like the wind Cecius, whose quality it was, according 
to Aristotle, to gather clouds rather than to dispel them.” 
The effect of incongruity of time and place is touched 
thus: ‘‘ Read Milton aloud on the Exchange, and you 
would be laughed at, as much for what you read as for 
reading at all.” 

The ‘‘ Conversations” give an excellent insight into 
Chapman and Ford, with select passages from them. 
Of the former it is said : 

‘“‘Yet Chapman was cast in a huge mold ; there was stuff 
en ough in him to have made some half-dozen modern poets, 
and the parings might have been kneaded into a novelist or 
two, . . . His plots are of little importance to him except 
as threads for his thoughts to crystallize around.”’ 

He calis him ‘‘a man calm and lofty in his theory, 
but vehement and fierce to excess in action—whose very 
stillness, like the sleep of the top, seems the result of in- 
tense motion.” Of Ford he writes as follows: 

‘* Ford’s dramatic abilities have, I think, been rated too 
highly. He has a great deal of tragic excitability and en- 
thusiasm, and a good knowledge of stage effect ; but these 
are the predominant qualities of his nature. In the strong 
mind these are always subservient. . . . Tender and grace- 
ful he always is, almost to excess ; never great and daring.’’ 

There is a passage in Chapman which Lowell quotes, 
and calls ‘‘ Fancy at her bappiest.” It runs as follows: 

** Like a calm 
Before a tempest, when the silent air 
Lays her soft ear close to the earth, to hearken ; 
For what she fears steals on to ravish her.” 
Perhaps it was an unconscious remembrance of the 
third line which made Lowell say in his ‘‘ Sir Launfal,” 
in his poetic burst upon June : 
“Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.”’ 

The italics in both extracts are ours. Such coinci- 
dences of expression, which it was the habit once to hunt 
up for blame, are rather creditable than otherwise. 
There are not many original ideas in the world, and the 
laudable repetition of one, if the use be felicitous, is 
sometimes a positive addition to our literary wealth. 
But in reference to borrowing, Lowell says, further on : 
‘‘The annotators may convince us that Gray never used a 
thought, image, or word of his own in all his verses ; we 
should like him sti'] as a delicate worker in mosaic, and 
skip all the accusatory notes at the bottom of the page. 
So much originality is there always in grace! Gray is 
the Barrington of poets ; but who shall get him con- 
victed and transported ? In other words, the thought is 
his who uses it best. Mere priority is not by any means 
the whole matter.” 

As the ‘‘ Conversations,” though so old, are virtually 
so new, I must indulge myself in a few further ex- 
tracts : 

‘‘The laws of poetry, as they are called, are only deduc- 
tions drawn by certain mathematical minds from the works 
of established authors; let a new genius ceme, and these 
are incompetent to measure him.”’ 

“A play of Shakespeare’s seems like one of those basaltic 
palaces whose roof is supported by innamerable pillars, 
each formed of many crystals perfect in themselves.’’ 

‘* Wherever Shakespeare lays his plots, that ruddy English 
heart of his was the true meridian whence the degrees of 
latitude and longitude were numbered.”’ 

“Our good Pilgrim ancestors thought that religion could 
not see to pick her steps without light now and then from a 
bonfire of heretics.”’ 

‘“‘There must be a linkboy wanted at ‘The Globe’ when 
the young Shakespeare runs away to London. Somehow 
or other, there chances to be a clay-pit or pottery near the 
birthplace of the young sculptor ; and wherever a poet or 
musician is born there will be an odd volume of Spenser, or 
a cracked spinet, in the house.”’ 

Lowell’s early aptitude for seeing the qualities which 
give significance to a writer, and the minutest shades 
of difference between writers who are in essential re- 
spects similar, is shown in numerous instances here. As 
ap instance in point, note the following comparison 
of Keats with Tennyson, the order of which I have 
dislocated somewhat, but no word of which have I 
changed - 

‘*1f Tennyson’s mind be more sensitive, Keats’s is grander 
and of a larger grasp. It may be a generation or two before 
there comes another so delicate thinker and speaker as 
Tennyson ; but it will be centuries before another nature so 
spontaneously noble and majestic as that of Keats, and so 
tender and merciful too, is embodied. 

‘‘Keats and Tennyson are both masters of description ; 
but Keats had the tiner ear for all the nice analogies and 
suggestions of sound, while his eye had an equally instinct- 
ive rectitude of perception in color. Tennyson's epithets 
suggest a silent picture; Keats’s, the very thing itself, with 
its sound or stillness.”’ 

Criticism like this is much more than suggestive 
merely. Coming before the full measure of one of the 


authors had been displayed, it is partly prophetic. And 
the following, concerning Keats alone, had also the 
essence of foresight in it; for at the time the words were 
written it was not so much the record of an existing 





verdict as it was the anticipation of one that has since 
been acknowledged : 

“The world is not yet aware of the wonderful merit of 
Keats. Men have squabbled about Chatterton, and written 
lives of Kirke White, while they have treated with contempt 
the rival, and, I will dare to say, the sometimes superior, of 
Milton.”’ 

These were brave words for a young man in his 
twenties to write, considering the state of literary opinion 
that existed when they were uttered ; but Lowell never 
lacked at any time the courage of his convictions. I am 
struck as much by the fiber and force of his style in this 
book as in any he has written. It is not so mature, and 
lacks the final grace and art which Lowell has since at 
tained ; but measured by the work of almost any con- 
temporary writer of the time it took easily an almost 
level rank. The rich vocabulary which Lowell com 
mands was not wanting when he began; and such 
words as ‘‘stirp’” and ‘‘nuncupatory,” and others of 
like rarity, betray the fact that he became early fa- 
miliar with the remoter possessions of the language 
At the same time there is no passage which suggests 
thata remarkable word was dragged in by the coat-collar 
for a sentence to be built around it. The literary archi- 
tecture, so to speak, is downright real, and neither 
finical nor composed of stucco, 

The dedication has a hint of Lowell’s independence 
of conviction, which it may be worth while to exhibit. 
He dedicates the volume as follows: 

‘*To my father, Charles Lowell, D.D., whom, if I had not 
the higher privilege of revering as a parent, I should still 
have honored as a man and loved as a friend, this volume, 
containing many opinions from which he will wholly, yet 
with the large charity of a Christian heart, dissent, is in- 
scribed by his youngest child.” 

The copyright was taken in the name of John Owen, 
its first publisher, and who was also, I believe, the first 
publisher of Lowell’s poems. 

In any complete collection of Lowell’s works it seems 
to me the ‘‘ Conversations on the Old Poets” cannot 
well be spared. The author has modified his opinions 
in a few particulars since the book was written, and his 
later prose style has gained a richness and maturity that 
may make the early book seem to him—and to him only, 
I suspect—thin and crude. But, after all has been said, 
it is a production altogether too bright and pungent to 
be pushed aside and ornamented with the mold of for- 
getfulness. 








IN THE VOLSCIAN MOUNTAINS. 
By J. A. 8. 


WO hours and a half of railroad and two hours of 

coach have brought me to this interesting district 

of country, and to a civilization several centuries re- 

moved from that I have left behind me in the Eternal 

City. But Segni, the ancient Signia, is centuries older 

than Rome, and has changed her way of living but little 
down to the present day. 

Built on the summit and the whole side of one of the 
mountains, with a deep valley separating it on every side 
from the neighboring peaks, Segni reminds me forcibly 
of Jerusalem, and it is easy to recognize that it must 
have been at one time an almost impregnable place. 

It was the chief city of the Volsci, with a population 
of 70,000 souls, before Rome was even dreamed of. Later 
on Segni was compelled te submit to the mistress of the 
world, but she continued to exist and to be a very im- 
portant city. 

It was reserved for the baronial feuds in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century to do what all the revolutions of 
long ages had failed todo. In the struggle for power 
between two great papal families, which took place 
about the time when the mixed hordes under the Con- 
stable Bourbon besieged and sacked Rome, Segni was 
attacked by Spanish troops hired for the occasion. Can- 
non were planted on the side of the opposite mountain, 
and half of the old city was swept away. 

As it was left after the bombardment, so it remains to 
this day. One-half of the rock stands rugged and bare, 
showing in an interesting manner the kind of founda 
tions on which the remaining half is built, and exciting 
wonder in our modern minds that men should have 
chosen the perpendicular mountain-side for their dwell- 
ing rather than the tempting valley at its feet. 

Yet these old builders were wise. The towering rock 
offered them, first, a solid foundation on which to build, 
and, next, a place of shelter and defense against their 
enemies, in those days when every man’s hand was 
against his neighbor's. 

Rome was the first city that felt herself strong enough 
to build in the plain; and even she had begun on the 
little hills which border the Tiber, each of which was at 
the first a separate and fortified stronghold. 

The line of railroad all the way from Florence to 
Naples runs at the foot of mountains on the sides of 
which are perched, at intervals, the quaint and pictur- 
esque towns and villages so attractive to the eye of the 
modern traveler. 

Two hours and a half of railroad travel on the Naples 





line brought me to the station of Segni ; but not a sign 
of a village exists there, and hardly a dwelling, even of 
the roughest kind. Looking about as I stepped from 
the train, I discovered just one gray building on the very 
summit of one of the nearer and lower mountain peaks, 
evidently built of the rock on which it stands, and look 
ing just as if it had grown out of it. On inquiry I was 
told that this building was the College of Segni. 

A miserable, dirty sort of carriage, to which were 
harnessed two no less miserable and dirty mules, waited 
to carry travelers up to the town, and in this I took my 
seat. Two carabinieri, or mounted policemen, were my 
companions ; and a ragged urchin of some twelve years, 
exactly matching the establishment over which he pre- 
sided, was the driver. 

The road was long, the sun hot, and the weary, {ll-fed 
mules crept slowly up the ascending path at a pace a 
man might easily walk. Having satisfied the curiosity 
of the carabiniere at my side concerning the lady who 
was courageous enough and singular enough to travel 
alone—at least so far as I thought proper tu satisfy it—I 
resigned myself to the situation, and sought refuge from 
the excessive heat in sleep. I awoke after a good long 
nap, to find the little driver comfortably stretched out on 
the seat opposite me, in the most blissful of slumbers. 
The carabiniere at my side was occupied in like manner, 
and his companion, who had taken the driver’s place, 
was nodding over the loosely-held reins, while the patient 
mules plodded slowly but steadily along. 

We had risen to a considerable height, and there was 
a steep declivity on one side of us, by which it would 
have been easy for our rickety conveyance to land us, in 
less time than it takes to tell of it, in the valley below. 
Sleeping over a road is so common a thing here that it 
excites no remark, although it is almost a daily occur- 
rence that some man roils off his cart and is awakened 
by the passing of the wheels over his body. The horses 
sleep as well as the driver. The poor beasts have learned 
this practice from sheer necessity ; for many of them are 
worked night and day, and taste the joys of the stable 
only a very few nights in the course of the year. 

In due time we reached our destination, and safely. 
Mine was a country residence on the height opposite to 
Segni, and as we neared the spot I saw my friend’s band 
of children come skipping like young goats down the 
steep path that led through the grove of chestnuts to the 
high road. I bade adieu to my driver, who a little be- 
fore had roused himself and rubbed the sleep out of his 
mischievous, twinkling eyes. The young rogue managed 
to make five cents out of me—quite a sum for him— 
because I was ignorant of the fare. Buta franc was not 
too much, seeing I had arrived in safety ; only I would 
fain have given it to the mules, who alone deserved it. 

The children led me up the rough and difficult path 
to the house, where, when I had regained my breath, I 
was at once filled with delight by the prospect before 
me. On the height exactly opposite I beheld the town 
of Segni, while through the opening between that and 
the next point I gazed into the valley below, and saw in 
the far distance towns and villages perched on lofty sites 
and glittering in the bright sunlight. 

The house itself is a good specimen of a rural! Italian 
dwelling of the better sort. Lofty, spacious rooms, 
decorated and painted, but utterly devoid of comfort, 
and everything in a state of the most complete neglect. 

The original owner of this property was a wealthy 
cattle farmer from the south, who some four hundred 
years ago wandered with his sheep and goats into this 
neighborhood, pasturing his flocks in the valley and 
establishing business relations with the towns all around, 
and finally ending by purchasing land and settling down. 
The last proprietor of importance was a general in the 
papal army, who played his little part with a gocd deal 
of self-consciousness and with little prudence. His sons 
grew up in laziness and extravagance, relying wholly on 
the patrimony which was rapidly disappearing with each 
succeeding generation. The hall in which I now sit 
and write was the scene of banquets and festivities in 
which cardinals and dignitaries of the little papal court 
were entertained and bank-notes were handed round to 
be used in lighting cigars ! 

The present occupants of the house, who are the 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the general, 
bear no trace of aristocratic lineage, but have sunk into 
poverty, ignorance, and even rags, while foolishly cling- 
ing to the shadow of their past importance, and abso 
lutely refusing to do any work for their support. 

The family I came out to visit is that of a Roman 
lawyer, who spends his summers here. With them I 
strolled yesterday over to Segni, climbing the steep road 
and having a good survey of the strange, comfortless, 
but picturesque old city. I was tn time to hear vespers 
mumbled over in the cathedral—for Segni is a bishop 
ric—and to see a poor little baby, just twenty-four hours 
old, baptized as Maria Angela Eloisa Giuseppina. 

There are no springs of water in all the neighborhood 
and the inhabitants are wholly dependent on rain water 
preserved in cisterns. Among the interesting antiquities 
of the spot are two immense old cisterns of Roman con- 
struction, still entire, but apparently unused, 
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Climbing to the top of the hill, we came to a vast ter- 
race on the mountain-side, having been cut in the rock 
ages ago and bearing marks of having been once strongly 
fortified. Whata view met myeye from here! At our 
feet the broad valley, with the high road and the railway 
to Naples running side by side in its center, while the 
mountain slopes on the opposite side were dotted with 
towns and villages clinging to the rocks as if literally 
hewn out of them. 

Palestrina, Olevano, Ferentino, Alatri, Anagni, each 
one awakening historic associations, are a few of the 
names which rose to the lips of my friend as he pointed 
them out to me in the extended panorama. 

Making the circult of this grand terrace, we came at 
last to the remains of the old Pelasgic walls, every stone 
still firm in its place as on the day it was set there, some 
three thousand years ago; and finally we reached the 
only remaining gate, which consists of two perpendicular 
Walls of massive masonry, with three huge stones placed 
over them for a covering. This piece of wall and this 
gate speak most impressively of the age of the city, and 
make a sharp line of separation, both as to race and 
epoch, between the Volscians and the great Evruscan 
people who dwelt on their boundaries and bequeathed 
their knowledge and civilization to ancient Rome herself. 
I have written the words ‘‘ ancient Rome ;” but in the 
presence of the building I have been describing the old- 
est monument in Rome is young. 

And so one learns to count tirie. First by centuries, 
then by millenniums ; and at last the mind begias to grasp 
stHl vaster and vaster cycles, and to comprehend, feebly 
though it be, that all the history of man on this planet is 
but as one dy in compariron with the outlying region 
behind and before him which we cull eternity. 








CONCOURS. 


By Roxana Hate. 


sas ELL, what do you mean by Concours ?” cried 

a long-suffering auutto her two nieces, after 
listening to a long conversation in both French and Eng 
lish, in which the word at the head of my paper bad re 
curred a dozen times at least. ‘‘ [know what a Concours 
Avricole is—that’s a cattle show ; I know what Hors 
Concours is—that’s when Henner, or B uguereau, or 
some of the celebrated people, senda picture to the 
Sulon ; I know what the concours is that people lend at 
charity concerts—that's assistance; but I really can’t 
imagine wiat surt of concours yours is at Monsteur Lor 
rains class.” 

“I's not a bit like a cattle show !” cried Clémence. 

* And nothing like Henner’s work, nor Bouguereau’s 
either, is likely to result from it,” said Candace. 

“Ob, we all hope for such results,” said Clémence ; 
“but not immediatly. No, Aunt Julia, concours fs 
competition, and it’s a competition between both Mon- 
sicur Lorraiu’s schools, and it only happens once a year. 
80 you needn’t wonder we're excited aboutit We all 
bave the same mode! in turn, in the same dress, and ip 
as nearly the same light as can be arranged, and when 
each of the classes bas work:d at her for a week, then 
the professors, all five of them, judge the work.” 

« And tbe best man has a hundred francs, and is ex- 
pected to give a treat !” cried Candace. 

“It’s the best woman sometimes,” said Clémence ; 
“our massiére—that’s our monitor, you know—had the 
prize along with one of the men two years ago. I wish 
1 bad been there then. Tink of the reflected glory ! 
However, I think that this year there will be enough of 
the Cencours Emoii »ps, as we call them up at the class, to 
keep us all in excitement, whether wecarry off the meaa! 
or not. Our week began this morning, and I have never 
kno «n a Monday like it.” 

“No, indeed,” #aid Candace; ‘‘ everybody was there 
at eight, and the whole room, while the model was pre- 
paring to sit, was white with the flapping about of 
enormous canvaser, each large enough for a respectably 
big portrait. We were twenty-one or two on the con 
cours list, and each of us was expected to have a canvas 
or stretched paper of the same siz2. The calling of the 
roll bad: n interest which seldom attaches to it, and we 
ail envied the old medalists, who had first choice of 
places, and sat down close to the model.” 

““What do you mean by old medalists ?” said their 
aunt. ‘‘ You give me the idea of aged men covered 
with wounds and decorations.” 

* Not at all,” said Clémence ; “ they were very nice to 
Jook at. particularly our massére, and by no means 
aged. No—they were victors in former concours. We 
had one compatriot amon, them, and there was Stanislas, 
too, the pride of the class.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t call that girl Stanislas,” said 
Aunt Julia. ‘It’s horribly impolite and unfeminine to 
give a woman her ] «st name.” 

«Ob, but Stanielas isn’t rea'ly her last name ; it’s her 
f etuer’s first name, and she loves to have us call her so, 
for she knows we cant any of ue pronounce the other,” 
said Clémence. ‘ Nubody but a Pole like herself could 
possibly do thst, you know. And when you have gone 





through such a long mental process as that involves, 
you can’t add the rather long title of Mademolselle.” 

‘* There's a certain amount of mystery about the names 
in our class,” said Candace. ‘‘ You never can tell what 
a girl’s real name is, or what she does when she’s at home. 
There are two princesses there just now, but nobody 
would ever have supposed that Madame Distria or 
Mac emoiselle Marguerite carried on that rather antiquated 
trade. Well, to return to concours—our medalists had 
first choice of places, and then the rest of us had ours 
assigned by lot, and we all worked hard till five o’clock 
at the portrait of a most frivolous-looking young lady 
in garnet velvet, and a black hat with red feathers.” 

** She was horrid,” said Clémence. 

‘* Yes, but she was interesting,” said Candace. ‘‘ The 
only really horrid thing about it was that our professor 
wouldn't give us a bit of advice.” 

**T)l give you a bit of advice,” said theiraunt. ‘‘Go 
to bed at once, and let me hesr no more about this busi- 
ness, Every night you may talk about it elther three or 
five minutes, asI think best, but not one word more, for 
I see that if I let you go on like this you will both make 
yourselves ill.” 
Tuesday. 

“‘ Remember, you are limited, ’ said their aunt, taking 
out her watch. 

‘Oh, but there are so many emotions to tell of !” cried 
Cémence. ‘‘ This is Shrove Tuesday, Mardi Gras, you 
know. And while we were all working our hardest this 
morning, Madame Catherine. the bonne, came in with a 
message from Monsieur Lorrain that the men’s class out 
at he Faubourg hid made a masquerade procession, 
like other good Parisians, and that they were coming 
right into our neighborhood.” 

‘* And that you were to keep out of the way, I sup- 
pose,” said her aunt. 

‘* No, that we were to go!” cried Clémence, ‘‘I don’t 
mean inthe procession, though we might have found that 
amu-ing ; but that we were to go out tothecorner of the 
Rue Vivienne to see the fun. And 80 we all did go, the 
model and Madame Catherine and everybody, but we 
didn’t get as farasthe Rue Vivienne, for before we could 
the procession arrived, and it was wonderful. They 
hed ma ks, and false noses, and carried canvases with 
appropriate inscriptions, such as ‘ Seek the Great Char- 
acter '—that’s what the professors always say, you 
know.” 

‘‘ And one of them bowed to Clémence,” continued 
Candace. 

‘* Yes,” said her cousin, ‘‘and then they all shouted, 
and we were covered with confusion; but he didn’t 
mean apy harm. It was only Mr. Jones whom we knew 
in Picardy.” 

‘“*And then when they came in front of our class 
room,” continued Candace, “ they all shouted, ‘ Where's 
Lorrain ? Vive Lorrain, vivent les Dames’—that’s us, you 
know,” 

‘It's long past the time,” said Miss Julla, shutting her 
watch withasnap. ‘I never heard of such foolishness, 
To morrow I shall only let you have three minutes.” 


Wednesday. 

” Something has happened to day, I know,” said Miss 
Julia. ‘* Tell me quick, Ciémence, for I sha’n't give you 
much time to do it in.” 

“* My canvas went over,” said Clémence, who really 
did look rather white. 

‘* Yes, the easels went like a row of card houses,” said 
Candace. ‘* But cheer up, C)émence ; your study wasn't 
much the worse for it. It isn’t exactly pleasant to feel 
a wet painting descending on your forehead, and to 
make an impression of your palette upon your render. 
ing of the model's dress, but we all have been through 
it. Cheer up, Clémence ; you'l! have a number after all.” 

‘* A number ?” sald their aunt. 

“A number on the concours list,” said Candace. 
‘‘The professors number the eight or ten best studies 
after the medals. And Cilé—” 

‘Time's up,” said Miss Julia. 
Thursday. 

‘‘Something has really happened to-day,” cried both 
the cousins at oace, ‘and it’s much worse than yester- 
day.” 

‘* For this is fatal,” said Clémence. ‘‘ My study is as 
good, or as bad, as ever, but Stanislas’s will never get 
over it, and Stani+las herself won’t either.” 

‘She was making a splendid study,” said Candace. 

‘‘phe was sure of getting us the medal,” said 
Clémence. 

‘* For you know she almost did last year,” said Can- 
dace. 

** And the first thing we heard was her palette-knife 
scraping it all out,” said Clémence. 

‘“* And resounding through the room in the most fear- 
ful way,” said Candace. 

‘* Just like a dirge or a death-knell, or somethiny like 
that,” said Clémence, her eyes wide open, and looking 
much impressed, 





‘Such a time about a mere study !” said their aunt. 

‘* Ah, if you had been thers!” the cousins both cried, 
and they then continued their litany or responsive lamen- 
tation. 

‘“‘ The whole class groaned,” said Candace. 

‘*And there was poor Stanislas turning quite pink,” 
said Clemence. 

‘* And she gave it one more good scraping, and went 
and put on her bonnet,” said Candace. 

‘* And she said, ‘ Mesdames, I wish you good luck and 
a model who'll pose well,’” said Ciémence. 

‘“*And off she went to the forest of Fontainebleau,” 
said Candace, ‘‘ and it was all the model's fault, and if 
ever—” 

‘*Time’s up,” sald their aunt, ‘‘and more too,” 


Friday. 

‘*Dear me, how tired you both lok !” said Miss Julia. 
“I don’t like concours. I’m very glad it’s nearly 
over.” 

‘*T'm not,” said Clémence. ‘‘I wish there were a 
week more of it.” 

“It’s all very well for you to tolk,” said Candacs. 
“You made a start to-day, and are likely to get your 
number after all. As for me, I never expected any.” 

** Well, I didn’t, either,” said Ciémence, rather crossly. 
‘* And | never was so frightened as I was when Lorrain 
appeared this afternoon—never.” 

“I never can get you to say Monsieur Lorrain,” said 
their aunt, in a resigned tone. 

‘* It’s because we respect him so much,” said Candace. 
** You wouldn’t have us say Mr. Velasquez, or Mr. Sos- 
rates, would you? Really, it was very funny to see 
him and Ciémence to-day. She bad a white paper 
bonnet on her head to shade her eyes from the light, 
and she was on the highest possible stool, with the b'g- 
gest possible palette, painting away as if her life de- 
pended on it; and she suddenly became aware that 
Lorrain was luoking at her—she saw his red ribbon, I 
imagine—and the blank dismay on her countenance 
made us all laugh. ‘ Monsfeur,’ she exclaimed, in the 
excellent Frenca she uses when she is frightened—she 
never uses it at o'her times—‘I wish you'd let me drop 
vut of the concours!’ ‘On no account,’ said he, very 
calmly, and makiag an effort to conceal his amusement. 
‘Come now! apply yourself; no nerves; no agitation ; 
let me see that study entirely done to-morrow night ;’ 
whereupon he cheerfully walked off, and Ciémence 
improved her study to an unimaginable extent. Her 
nerves, a8 he called them. entirely disappeared.” 

“‘They’ll come back,” ssid Auat Julia, ‘if she 
doesn't go to bed at once.” 


Saturday. 

** Well ?” said their aunt. 

“‘It’s over,” said both the cousins. ‘‘Can’t we have 
some tea and bread and butter? No. thank you, we'd 
rather not talk to-night.” 

P. S —Although the concours ended on Saturday, its 
effects did not subside for the next week. Vague 
rumors reached the studio about the merits and demerits 
of the sixty studies at the Faubourg, where they had all 
been transported ; and if Lorrsin’s classes had not been 
nurseries of the severest morality, bets would probably 
have been exchanged on the respective chances of Mon- 
steur Hardy and Mademoiselle Renée. No such bets, 
however. were heard of, at least in the ladies’ class, and 
the next time Miss Julfa heard the name of concours, 
which had become hateful to her, was the day before 
five of the best painters ia Paris were to pronounce 
judgment upon the work. Ona very wet evening her 
nieces came home in a cab, an event which was most 
unusual with them. ‘It’s because we’ve been to the 
Faubourg,” Clémence exclaimed. ‘‘ We have seen all 
the concours studies, every one. We were forbidden to 
go in procession, which I assure you we should have 
much preferred, so we went in sma!l squads of five or 
six.” 

‘* What do you mean by the Faubourg ?” ssid their 
aunt. 

‘‘ Why, the men’s class, or rather the out'ying domin- 
fons of the men’s class,” said Candace. ‘‘ We were 
very much afraid of getting into the classroom itself, 
and we did meet several of our professional brothers 
upon the stairs. They looked much amused at seeing 
us, and directed and misdirected us in excellent but de- 
lusive Frenck. At last we found ourselves in a big, 
empty room, and there were all the studies. And, dear 
me, how frightfully they looked !” 

‘None of them were signed, of course, but it was 
amusing enough to recognize the painter of each of our 
twenty sketches by her conscious blushes,” said Clé- 
mence. ‘‘ Candace, who tells me that she has no idea 
of getting a number, and that she hates her study, was 
seen gazing at it in silence, ia an obscure corner, for at 
least five minutes ; I dida’t observe that she gave any 
other painting the same amount of attention: not 
Hardy’s, which is sure of the medal; not Pacheco’s, or 
Mademoiselle Renée’s, both of which ought to get num- 
ber two. As forme, I found my own study only too 
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interesting. If I had looked at it much longer I should 
have ordered our cabman to drive to the nearest quay, 
and thrown myself into the Seine.” 

“ You shoulda’t joke at sacred things,” said her aunt. 

“The Seine isn't sacred, and I’m sure my study isn’t, 
except in the uncomplimentary French sense,” said 
Clémence, ‘So, Aunt Julia, nothing can comfort me ; 
not tea, not bread and butter. I've done ill, as they say 
here. I’ve committed a crime, as my professor often 
tells me that I’ve done. I never did hold up my head 
very high in Lorrain’s class, but now it is leveled with 
the dust. To-morrow we shall see Monsieur Coligny, 
who has never been our professor before. Heavens ! how 
shall I bear his eye, after he has sat in judgment on such 
a study !” 
Saturday. 

‘* Well, how did you bear Monsieur Coligny’s eye ?” 
said their aunt. ‘‘I have been thinking of it all day, 
and wondering what it was like.” 

‘‘Oh!” cried both her nieces, confusedly and unintel- 
ligibly, ‘let us tell you the numbers first! the prize! 
the judgment! Hardy got it, of course, but our mas- 
siére was second, and highly complimented by the pro- 
fessors. Monsieur Lorrain called half a dozen of us 
into his studio to hear the decision,” continued Candace, 
with more calmness. ‘‘ We went into the pretty room 
with fear and trembling, and there was Coligny, vener- 
able enough I assure you, with red rosette and his white 
hair and his bright eyes, full of honesty and composure. 
It was rather awful, you may imagine, to face one of 
the great lights of the French school, and we haven't 
yet recovered from it. ‘ Ladies,’ hesaid, ‘I don’t know 
whether you won't find me rather rough as a professor ; 
{ only know how to do one thing—to say what I think.’ 
Of course we desired nothing better, and the bolder of us 
said so, and he then read off the concours list. And, oh! 
oh! Aunt Julia !” continued Candace, losing her tempo- 
rary composure, ‘‘who do you suppose, who do you 
suppose, seven and efght were ?” 

‘* Yes, who ?” said Clémence ; ‘‘ and, more especially, 
who do you suppose number seven, the more glorious of 
the two, was? Who was shaken hands with by all the 
class, and warmly embraced by all but her own coun- 
trywomen and the English? Who was told by Lorrain 
that he should regard her success as a promise for the 
future ? Who was congratulated by Madame Cather- 
ine, the bonne, on whose judgment, and with reason, 
we all rely ?” 

“Why,” sald their aunt, looking from one rosy face 
to the other, ‘can it be yourself, Clémence ?” 

‘« No, indeed,” said Clémence, ‘‘ Ask Candace.” 

‘* Yes,” said Candace, turning as red and as ungram- 
matical as people are apt to on such occasions. ‘‘ Yes, 
it’s me. But Clémence was eight, and that’s just the 
same, you know.” 

“Indeed it’s not,” sald Clémence. ‘‘ Seven is far, far 
better. And there was a great deal more said and done 
about it. But Im not at all discontented with my own 
glory ; these French laurels, even if they are a little 
stunted and dusty, please me as well as the real Greek 
sort.” 

‘“‘ They're hard enough to gather, anyhow,” said Can- 
dace. ‘‘Monsicur Coligny is used to his, I suppose—to 
having a new wreath come home regularly after every 
Salon, and to occasional windfalls of the same pretty 
leaf bestrewing his doorstep when he looks out of a 
morning. But you and I, Clémence, must press our 
Parisian laurel in our sketch-books to keep up our cour 
age ; ‘twill be long enough before we get any more !” 

‘‘ Courage, my dear Number Seven,” said Clémence. 
‘‘The time will come, depend upon it. The sacred 
wood is not all cut down yet. There are plenty more 
of such bay leaves where our garlands grew. And even 
if you and I never again try the effect of that sort of 
decoration on our disheveled locks, it is happiness 
enough, perhaps, to belong to the army where those 
who lead have the right to wear such crowns, It is 
honor and happiness enough, perhaps, to be able to call 
ourselves French painters.” 








THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


By ANNIE HowaRpD SCOVILLE. 

HE crackling log fire was talking jovially of the 

world, but there was a soft undertone that was 
chattering cozily of home. The four-foot logs, as they 
smoldered and fell apart, built no castles in Spain for 
my dreamy eyes, but pictures of my faraway Eastern 
home. So dreaming, I turned to inspect my surround- 
ings, still to be discerned by the red glow of sunset and 
the cheery firelight. There were the low, heavily-beamed 
celling and the roughly finished walls of my room in 
the log government house, the hewn plank floor covered 
with deerskin rugs, then books, pictures, fure, bunk, 
blankets, bow and arrows, rifle, snow-shoes, violin, 
lacrosse sticks, medical case, and, last but not least, my 
great fire, Although not home, I decided that there 
were few pleasanter bachelor’s dens than my quarters at 
the ‘‘ Ninmela Agency.” 
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I had hardly come to this decision when the tinkle of | was heated as only atent can be. The clustering tepees 
dog-team bells was heard drawing nearer and nearer, | 


until the short yelps of the dogs and the guttural com- 
mands of the driver showed they were stopping. I 
threw on another log, lit my pipe, and, as the wind whis- 
tled across the lake and whirled the snow against my win- 
dow, gave a sigh of pity for the poor fellow out with a 
dog-team on such a night. 

I had scarcely settled myself again, when Captain 
Peal thrust his head into my room with a short ‘‘ You’re 
wanted, Doctor.” Roused from my happy ease, I 
stepped into the hall. Before the fire stood atell Indian, 
the driver of the dog-team, waiting forme. He turned, 
and, with the pithiness of an Iodian, said : 

‘*The Storm Spirit has cursed Osseo, the daughter of 
Kennebeck. Kennebeck say, if white medicine-man 
come, Kennebeck do anything he say.” 

‘* Very well,” I replied, ‘I'll come.” 

‘It’s no use,” the Captain said; “you know they 
won't do anything you want.” 

“And it’s freezing,” chimed in another, as I went 
back to my room. 

‘*T can’t leave a human being to die, for all that : 
though, of course, it’stoclate. They never send for me 
until it is,” I growled, as they followed me into my den. 

“« What if itisn’t?” Jack Waters continued. ‘‘ The old 
medicine-man won't leave you alone a minute, and it is 
ten miles to the village, with the mercury twenty degrecs 
below zero.” 

‘Don’t you fret,” I said, pulling on my bearskin 
coat and my good nature at the sametime. ‘‘If old 
Kennebeck says that I shall be left alone, they'll do it. 
He rules his own wigwam, you'll please to remember.” 

‘* You'll freeze,” Jack threatened. 

‘Very well ; then be careful you don’t get sick until 
I am thawed out,” I said, and went forth into the biting 
air with the Indian. It did not take him long to pack 
me into the narrow dog-sledge, and we started. Our 
course was a full ten mile one across the lake, polished 
as glass. It was a bitter night, and the stars sparkled 
with a luster never seen in warmer lands. There was a 
metallic ring even to the patter of the dogs’ feet as we 
went at full speed, the Indian eastly keeping along 
beside the team. 

I settled down in my furs, and began to wonder about 
my patient, stirring only once in a while to brush off 
the icicles that formed on my eyelashes, At length an 
answering howl to the yelps of the team-dogs warned 
me that we were nearing the camp of Kennebeck. We 
drove in between the wigwams, and stopped at the 
spear-shaft of a large tepee. 

From within came the sound of women’s wailing and 
the muttered incantations of the medicine-men. The 
sight, on entering, was anything but encouraging to a 
physician. The tepee was built of poles and skins ina 
circular form, with a hole in the top for the smoke to 
escape. In the center of the tent was a great fire of 
smoldering logs, and in front of this sat a woman with 
her head hidden on her knees, while several more, with 
disheveled hair, were scattered around, and every few 
minutes responded to some part of the medicine-man’s 
performance with a burst of wailing. At one side lay a 
young girl, hardly in her teens, partly resting on the bed 
of skins and partly in the arms of a fine-looking man, 
who held her up to help the labored breathing. At her 
feet sat two medicine-men, or priests of the tribe, sing- 
ing and beating on deerskin drums. At every fresh 
burst of noise she started, and clutched the robes as if in 
mortal agony, and still it went on. 

No attention was paid to my entrance until the Indian 
holding the child looked up. Then, calling ove of the 
squaws to take his place, he came forward, and saluted 
me kindly, offering me his hand, and placing mine on 
his breast, as he said : ‘‘ Will the medicine-man help the 
flower of Kennebeck ?” I told him that, before I did 
anything, every one but himself must leave the tent. 
He gave his orders like a man who was used to com 
mand, and no one hesitated to obey them, although the 
medicine-men muttered and scowled. 

I found, as I supposed I should, that the girl was in 
the last stages of consumption, and suffering acutely 
from fever and excitement. I told Kennebeck that I 
could not save her life, but I could relieve her pain, if 
he would let me. I gave her a sedative, and we both 
watched until it began to take effect. Then, when I 
told him that I would take care of her and he had 
better sleep, he built up the dying fire and lay down 
beside it; but I do not think he once moved his eyes 
from the child all that night. When toward morning 
she roused and cried out for him, he came and raised 
her in his arms as before. She seemed easier so, and 
sank once more into a kind of stupor. I saw that the 
end was coming, and told Kennebeck that she could live 
only a little while. He received my announcement 
without a change of countenance, saying only; “It is 
well. Kennebeck is an old pine; only the young pines 
grow around him. The flowers at his feet the frost has 
taken. Osseo is the last.” 

Leaving him with his child, 1 went and opencd the 
tent-flap, to look out, and also to cool the interlor, which 


| had not yet departed. 
| dor from the illimitable depths above. 


stood out black against the snow ; not a noise broke the 
stillness which lay on lake and wood save the vibrating 
ring of an ice-crack or the moaning of the pines which 
tossed their black and wind-distorted arms against the 
western sky, whence the faint glow of the setting moon 
The stars flashed in regal splen- 
Fair Venus, 
bending to the east, heralded the coming day ; but in the 


| flashing mystery of darkness above, or the snow-wrapt 





earth beneath, there was no ray of tenderness to cheer 
that fatal hour of dawn. I could not have believed 
that the great universe, radiant in its beauty, held such 
a heart of sadness as the shadowy tent that I re-entered. 

When I came in, Osseo had roused to full conscious- 
ness, and asked her father if she was going to live. 
When he said, ‘‘No,” she broke eut in a childish 
moan that there was no one whom she knew in the happy 
hunting grounds to take care of her, and she would not 
be let in. I saw that the father was distressed, and, 
Kneeling down on the other side of the sick girl, asked 
him if I might talk to her. 

I tried to tell simply the story of Infinite Love, and 
sadly wished that I had told it oftener. Soon I found 
that I had her attention and that of her father. I re- 
peated to her the story of forgiveness and mercy and of 
the happy home hereafter. 

When I had finished she looked satisfied, saying, 
‘Osseo is not afraid. The great Chief will take care of 
her.” 

Then, after a moment, she asked: ‘ Osseo has lived 
many summers, and she never heard of Him. When 
did the white man hear ; who told him ?” 

Ianswered her that it was the story of my people; 
that my father had told me. She looked puzzled ; then, 
lifting her eyes to me, she said, ina voice already be- 
ginning to waver : ‘‘ And you never told it before! My 
mother and my sister died, and were both afraid. You 
have known it all this time and never told us!” My 
lips were sealed, and I felt bowed down before that In- 
dian girl. 

When Kennebeck laid down his little lifeless burden 
and drew the robe over the stilled face, I went out from 
that poor Indian tent as from a holy place. 

All the way home, above the crackling of the snow 
and the bark of the dogs, those words, ‘‘ You have 
known it all this time, and never told us,” have sounded 
in my ears. And to-night I see in my fire the picture of 
the smoky tent, the kneeling Indian, with the quiet of 
pagan hopelessness on his face, holding in his arms the 
dying child, while over and over her words ring in my 
ears. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR ON TEMPER- 
ANCE. 


[gS Stetina a violent storm, a large and 

interested audience greeted Archdeacon Farrar at 
Chickering Hall last Thursday night. The occasion was 
a reception given jointly by the National Temperance 
Society and the Church Temperance Society. Assistant 
Bishop Potter was to have presided, but was unavoidably 
detained. Upon the platform with the guest of the even- 
ing sat, among others, John B. Gough, Dr. Howard 
Crosby, Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, Dr. Cuyler, Judge 
Noah Davis, and Cyrus W. Field, 

The address of welcome was delivered by Dr. McKim, 
who was introduced as President of the meeting by Dr, 
Cuyler, who moved a resolution, carried with great 
enthusiasm, which assured Dr. Farrar that “the gener- 
ous regard he has ever shown for our country, as well as 
his noble services for humanity, have already given him, 
while living, a wider Westminister Abbey in the great 
American heart.” 

Archdeacon Farrar was then introduced, and spoke 
extemporaneously for nearly an hour, holding his audf- 
ence deeply interested throughout. He began by saying 
that he spoke from the standpoint of total abstinence, 
having become convinced ten years ago that alcohol was 
in no sense a necessity. The present condition of the 
temperance cause in England was reviewed at some 
length, and the hope held out that the extension of the 
suffrage rights might aid the growth of sentiment in 
favor of temperance. He confessed, however, that the 
United States was far ahead of his own country in prac- 
tical results achieved in the way of reform. He was 
present in the House of Commons, he said—and he gave 
his hearers a vivid word picture of the magic effect the 
words produced—when Gladstone declared that the evils 
wrought by intoxicating drink were more continuous 
than the three great historic scourges—war, famine, 
and pestilence—combined. Dr. Farrar said that he 
was principally influenced in his advocacy of the cause 
by human sympathy, the result of the sadness and 
misery be had witnessed as the offspring of drink. Short 
addresses were made by Judge Noah Davis, who said 
that in this State the fault was not so muca with the law 
as with the Commissioners who failed to enforce it, and 
by John B. Gough, who said he had come two hundred 
miles to attend the meeting. 
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SYMPATHY 
\ WEET soul-commingling sympathy ! 
Ww Bathe in its waters soft and warm, 
O beart of mine! A cleansing charm 
They do conceal, of subtle chemistry, 
Which love alone can analyze, 
Which love alone can rightly prize. 


Not pity gazing from a height 
In shining and immaculate light, 

Can touch the sorrow-stricken soul, 
And make it glow with warmth again ; 
But love—’tis love can ease the pain, 

Tis love can make the heart feel whole. 


A clasp of hands will oft reveal 
A sympathy that makes us feel 
Ourselves again ; we lose our care, 
And in our heart’s first glad rebound 
At tender sympathy new-found 
The world once more seems bright and fair. 
—|John M. Cameron. 


SOMETHING ABOUT WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
By Jouiia H. Treat. 


MERSON says: ‘‘’Tis hard to mesmerize our- 
selves, to whip our own top; but through sym 
pathy we are capable of energy and endurance. Con- 
cert fires people to a certain fury of performance they 
can rarely reach alone.” The immeasurable benefit 
which comes from exchange of thought, from discussion 
of subjects of vital importance, cannot be too deeply 
realized. 

The desire to give and receive of the good gifts of 
our mental life is the true foundation of every asso 
ciation for mutual improvement, whether it be styled a 
club, reading circle, or class for study. With such an 
aim in view, various Women’s Clubs have been organ- 
ized, notably the Saturday Morning Club of Boston, and 
those of Hartford and Providence, with more or less 
elaborate constitutions and by-laws; but an association 
of women for the promotion of general intelligence is a 
possibility within the reach of the smallest village, if 
even but one woman has the will to undertake and sus- 
tain such a project. 

In the village of M——, a Wednesday Morning Club 
has been in successful existence for several years, and 
has become so popular that the question now is, not who 
shall be induced to become a member, but how can a large 
enough room be procured to accommodate all who desire 
to share the benefits of this organization. 

Without going too much into detail, yet with an 
earnest wish to assist any who may have long desired to 
establish a similar work, and have shrunk from the 
undertaking, because uncertain as to methods and suc- 
cess, we will give a short history of this flourishing vil- 
lage club. 

About four years ago a few ladies met at the house of 
one of their number, and, having previously invited all 
their friends who might be interested to be present, laid 
before them a plan for mutual improvement. The gen- 
eral outline of a constitution had been prepared before- 
hand, and, after some discussion, it was resolved that the 
association should be called the ‘‘ Wednesday Morning 
Club,” with officers, a President, Vice-President, Sec 
retary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, all of 
whom should be elected each year at the annual meeting ; 
that there should be an annual fee of one dollar, and 
that the meetings of the club should consist of alternate 
conversations or discussions, and lectures, selected with 
a view to promote general intelligence and culture. 

In this especial constitution are various articles 
which were adopted to meet the especial wants of this 
particular association, and which each club would 
naturally arrange to suit its peculiar needs. A few 
good points, however, are these : that there shall be both 
active and honorary members, the latter to consist of 
those who may not wish to enter into the discussions. 
These are expected to pay their yearly dues, and are en- 
titled to attend the lectures, but are not eligible to office. 
That the lecturers shall be gentlemen and ladies who, 
by being friends or acquaintances of any of the members, 
consent to give their services as a courtesy, their neces- 
sary expenses only, if from out of town, being paid. 

This naturally implies an acquaintance on the part of 
some of the members at least with the outside world, but 
it is astonishing how much home talent is developed 
when once such an organization is established. 

Four or five lectures, with alternate conversations, 
would extend over as many months, the meetings being 
held fortnightly. Six months has been found to be about 
as long as itis bist to hold an association together for 
each year. 

Begin as the ladies of M—— did, with the clergy, 


lawyers, physicians, also the principals of the schools ; 
a gentleman who has made a particular subject his 
hobby—and where is there a village without such a man ? 
—a manufacturer who knows how to talk about his 
business; the circle widens, the interest increases, 
until there is no longer a question of what shall 
be done next, but rather how can all the subjects be 
properly dealt with which are proposed. 

Another important point is that all topics for discus 
sion are decided upon at the annual meeting, and 
the ladies appointed to open the subject. This gives 
ample opportunity to read, write, and think some time 
before. 

The President and Vice President must have some 
acquaintance with parliamentary rules, but any sensible 
woman who has been directress of a sewing circle or 
President of a missionary society can, without doubt, 
preside at the meetings of a club. 

The positions of Secretary and Treasurer require no 
explanation, and can be filled by any suitable persons. 

During the four years of the existence of the club at 
M-—— a wide range of subjects has been chosen for con 
versation, some of which it may not be amiss to name as 
an exponent of its purpose and also as a guide to future 
associations : 

‘*The Government and Home Education of Children.” 
‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne ; his Life and Works.” ‘‘ The 
Advantages and Defects of our Public Schools.” 
“Russia and the Nihilists.” ‘‘ How shall we Educate 
our Girls?” ‘‘ Architecture, Useful and Ornamental.” 
** Literary Women in America.” ‘‘ Goethe and his In- 
fluence on Thought.” 

Should these topics seem to demand too much thought 
and study, simpler ones could be selected, and will 
readily suggest themselves. 

“The most successful thing in the world is success,”’ 
and therefore, though no future club will adhere ser 
vilely to the plan here laid down of the club at M——, 
still the general outline would better be adhered to, 
having proved so helpful thus far. 

The great Master promised that ‘‘ where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am [, in the 
midst of them.” This promise does not refer to church 
prayer-meetings alone, but wherever there is a prayerful 
desire to develop what is noblest and best in man or 
woman. 

Let this desire be at the foundation of every Women’s 
Club, and its success will be sure and great, for 

“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.”’ 








SOME FANCY-WORK SUGGESTIONS. 
1. 
By Etta RopMAaN CHURCH. 


HRISTMAS gifts are a source of serious consider- 
ation where there is a large circle of friends and 
relatives, and a slender store of greenbacks ; but timely 
preparation and a knack of making pretty things will 
solve the difficulty. It is quite common to wait until De- 
cember before even thinking of Christmas presents ; but 
when they are to be made, instead of being bought out- 
right, this dilatoriness is sure to entail hurried work and 
dissatisfaction. October is not too early to begin oper 
ations in order that the work may be really enjoyed by 
doing it only at proper times ; and many a rainy autumn 
day can be enlivened by the bright silks and wools and 
the golden Christmas shadow thus cast before. 

Some people have a strange propensity for making 
things that involve an immense amount of work for the 
result attained ; but effective articles that are easily 
made are always more desirable. It is proposed, there- 
fore, in these short papers to give some suggestions that 
can be carried out by ordinarily bright children, while 
yet pleasing the taste of their more fastidious elders. 

‘‘Mamie,” we will say, has just a dollar to spend on 
mamma's present—a carefully hoarded dollar that must 
be made to go a great way ; and mamma wil! value the 
present more if her little daughter has made it herself. 
She decides upon a bag, for mamma said only the other 
day that she really wished she had one of those pretty 
fancy bags that were so nice for dainty work, or to 
hang against the wall, but nobody had ever made her 
one. 

A certain kind auntie tells Mamie just how to make 
it, and helps her a little bit. The materials are a quarter 
of a yard of bed-ticking in narrow stripes ; narrow gold 
braid and black velvet of the same width—as much of 
each as will cover half of the blue stripes ; about three- 
eighths of a yard of satin, and two yards or so of ribbon 
an inch wide. 

The ticking forms the bottom of the bag on both 
sides, and it is made just one-third the entire length. It 
is not cut at the bottom, but worked in one piece. First 
the gold braid and velvet are sewed on the blue stripes 
alternately, and the white spaces between are worked in 
feather-stitch with different colored silks ; then the piece 





embroidered ticking, and finished at the top with a very 
deep hem, open at the sides, through which satin rib- 
bon to match is drawn, with long loops at each end to 
hang the bag up by. It should be lined with silesta ; 
and if properly made, it is a very handsome, rich 
looking bag. Twelve or fourteen inches iong by eight 
wide is a good size. 

A simpler bag, that was both odd and handsome, was 
made of a piece of very rich sash ribbon of crushed- 
strawberry color, watered through the middle, and 
satin on each side. This was made wide enough by 
joining pale-blue satin ribbon on each end, the seams 
being daintily feather-stitched with blue silk. Fine 
Oriental lace about two inches deep trimmed the top of 
the hem ; and the drawing strings were «f narrow blue 
satin ribbon to match the other. This bag was not 
lined. 

Another pretty bag is made with two Chinese crape 
pictures—those having flowers on are best—edged with 
black velvet ribbon about an inch wide, and joined at 
the bottom and sides with a narrow puffing of silk 
The color is selected to match the prevailing color in 
the pictures ; and the silk can be put on plain across 
the top for a wide hem and draw-strings. Silk braid 
that matches in color may be used for this purpose. 

Strips of écru pongee can be made very rich looking 
by basting on half-moons and full moons in silk and 
velvet of various colors, and working the edges neatly 
with embroldery silk. Smal! palm leaves are equally 
pretty ; and a bag made of two such stripes, and three 
stripes of ribbon in pale pink or blue, would be very 
handsome and not at all expensive. The moons or 
palm leaves would be quite gorgeous edged with gold or 
silver tinsel and embroidered in the center. 





AN EXTRA MAIL. 
- ILL they come this year?” The question 
was eagerly debated among the inmates of 
an almshouse in Western Pennsylvania as Christmas 
drew near and festive preparations were in progress 

“No!” ‘ Yes!” ‘If they only knew how we 
wanted them!” “I’ve got m'‘ne still.” ‘I sent mine 
away last year toafriend.” ‘‘Couldn’t we find out ?” 
Which last suggestion was matured into a scheme re- 
sulting, as Christmas Eve came on, much to the surprise 
of the country postmaster, in the appearance at the post- 
office of a deputation from —— County Almshouse, the 
messengers requesting to know whether letters had ar- 
rived for each inmate of the house—infirmary and chil- 
dren included, not omitting the nurses, the man who did 
the odd jobs, and all the others. 

‘‘No.” The postmaster was positive ; it was no use 
asking him to look again, to be quite sure. If such 4 
heap of letters had come extra, he wouldn’t have to look 
twice ; there might be one here, and another there, for 
some of them, which would be delivered in course of 
time; but as for one apiece, the idea was ridiculous ! 
Whereupon the delegates returned empty-handed, and 
‘“No letters, and none coming !” was echoed from one 
to another with keen disappointment. 

But the Christmas mail, without the knowledge of 
postmasters or stamp of governments, was abroad that 
day over many parts of the world, with often a very 
early delivery, and it found out the inmates of that far- 
away almshouse; and as each one received the letter 
bearing an individual message of peace and good-will, 
and of simple, earnest invitation from the Lord of 
Christmas to the humblest and the most ignorant, the 
exclamation heard in many a hospital and almshouse 
ward, and from many a lonely recipient in city and 
country too, was, we may hope, echoed by these almost 
forgotten souls, ‘‘ It’s just the right word for me !”’ 

So it will always be; the Christmas message, ‘“‘ God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son,” 
will never lose its power ; and it is with the object of 
spreading far and wide this ‘‘ good news” that the 
Christmas Letter Mission takes up its work again this 
year. 

Begun thirteen years ago in England, with just a few 
hundred homely Christmas letters printed for the sick 
in one or two hospitals, where they were laid on the pil- 
lows to greet them on Christmas morning, it now sends 
its messages around the globe, to hundreds of thousands 
at home and abroad. The children sald the fairies had 
been at work! The grown people said the angels had 
been through the wards in the night! Whether angels 
or fairies had been there, the loving message in those 
Christmas letters reached the sick and weary in those 
hospitals, and through God’s goodness touched the 
hearts of not a few. 

But thousands of letters are not distributed, addressed, 
and signed, even though they are printed, without time, 
thought,and money. Surely every reader has one of 
these to spare, for cheering some heart with true, friendly 
words in the glad Christmas time! And this help can 
be best given by applying to the Central Secretary, Miss 
Cox, Newtown, N. Y., for further information. 

Last Christmas the distribution in the United States 
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Maine to South Carolina. But many, very many places 
had to be omitted entirely. Cannot some of these be 
supplied this year ? 








ANOTHER WARNING.—Diphtheria has caused the 
death, within two weeks, of twelve children in the 
towns of New Durham and Homestead, two neighbor- 
ing villages just back of Hoboken, N. J. The public 
schools have been closed, and every effort is now being 
made to subdue the ravages of the disease. 

The doctors attribute the disease to contaminated 
well-water, and state that diphtheria breaks out period- 
ically in that section. The soil is very porous, and 
traces of sewerage are frequently found io the wells. 
One of the physicians says that the carelessness of many 
housekeepers in throwing slop-water and other refuse 
on the surface of the ground in the immediate vicinity 
of the wells is a very fruitful source of the disease. 
Take warning. 


A SimpLe Test.—Professor Thomas Taylor, of the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, has succeeded 
in detecting oleomargarine or any imitation of butter by 
very simple tests. His tests were applied last May dur- 
ing a lecture on ‘“ Butter and its Imitations,” and proved 
to the audience their value. He found by previous 
experiments that he had made that when sulphuric 
acid was combined with a small portion of pure but- 
ter a rich salmon color was produced, while when 
oleomargarine made of beef fat, as were the first 
oleomargarines in the markets, was treated with the 
same acid, that after a short time it exhibited a deep, 
rich crimson-scarlet color. He then tested the new sub- 
stances in this way, and, after standing several hours 
undergoing the chemical changes, discovered a purplish 
tinge on the margin. In some former experiments he 
had discovered that cotton-seed oil subjected to the 
action of sulphuric acid gave a similar tinge of color. 
Other experiments demonstrated that he had a new sub- 
stitute for butter to deal with-—viz., cotton-seed oil and 
lard compounds, This compound is sometimes known 
as butterine. It contains a very large proportion of oil, 
which keeps the fatty crystals in solution, or in a homo 
geneous condition. He was aware from the experiments 
of several years previous that butter,when boiled, on 
cooling exhibited crystals of fatty acids. He deter- 
mined to take advantage of this fact, and proceeded to 
boil the new butter substitute, with the view of produc- 
ing crystals in it. This experiment was successful, and 
the crystals proved to be those of swine fat, dark in 
color, stellar in form, with numerous small particles in 
the center, and by the acid test the oll was shown to be 
that of cotton-seed. 


HINTs, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The Editor of this department will be giad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed. | 





Will you please inform me where I can find the poem or hymu 
based on the verse from the Psalms, *‘O that I had wings like 
a dove, for then would I flee away and be at rest’’’ If you can 
do so, you will much oblige CHESTER. 

The bymn, ‘‘ Oh, had I, my Saviour, the wings of a dove,’’ 
by the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, is in ‘‘ Hymns and Songs of 
Praise,’’ No. 1,286, and in other hymn-books. 

There is an old song written by Charles Jeffreys and 
arranged by L. Devereaux, with the following words : 


Oh, had I wings like a dove I would fly 
Away from this world of care ; 

My soul would mount to the realms on high, 
And seek for a refuge there. 


But is there no haven here on earth, 
No hope for the wounded breast ; 

No favored spot where content has birth, 
In which J may find a rest ? 


Ob ! is it not written, “ Believe and live ’’? 
The heart by bright hope allured 

Shall find the comfort these words can give, 
And be by its faith assured 


Then why should we fear the cold world’s frown, 
When truth to the heart has given 

The light of religion to guide us on 
In joy to the paths of heaven? 


There is, there is, in thy holy Word, 
Thy Word which can ne'er depart. 

There is a promise of mercy stored 
For the lowly and meek of heart : 


* My yoke is easy, my burden light ; 
Then come unto me for rest.” 
Thege, these are the words of promise stored 
For the wounded and wearied breast. 
It is possible our correspondent may have some special 
associations with this version of the words. 





There is a little book which I am anxious to obtain, but do 
not know the name or that of the publisher. The book contains 
rbymes for children, such as this: 

* Speckledy hen, speckledy hen, 
What do you do in my garden pen f” 


“Stork, stork, what do you spy?” 
‘** There’s one boy, Teddy, sitting in a tub.”’ 
** Cock-a-doodle-doo, sir; what are you doing here?” 
** At the end of the field where the baa lambs go,”’ 





and others of the same kind. These songs are translations from 
the German, and the book fs illustrated by Oscar Pletch, Can 
any one tell me where I can get this collection of little stories, 
or at least give me the title ?_ I should be glad of even a second- 
hand copy. M. B. B 


The little book referred to lies on our desk ; but, aias! its 
title-page, with two or three other leaves at the beginning 
and end, are gone. It is already dropping out of its second 
binding. It is called ‘‘ Nursery Carols,’’ and we have an 
impression it was published by Porter & Coates, of Phila 
delphia. Of all the children’s books which have been favor 
ites in our book-loving family this stands pre-eminent, and 
is known as the “ Speckledy-Hen Book.’”’ We could lend 
you this imperfect copy, but we could not part with it per- 
manently. Some other one of our readers may have a less 
precious copy in better preservation ; or it may not be out 
of print. 

Marion Harland gives the following receipt in her book of 
“Common Sense.’’ It is particularly valuable at this season, 
of the year: Flaxseed Lemonade.—Four tablespoonfuls flax 
seed (whole), one quart boiling water poured upon the 
flaxseed, juice of two lemons, leaving out the peel. Sweeten 
to taste. Steep three hours in a covered pitcher. If too 
thick, put in cold water with the lemon-juice and sugar. Ice 
for drinking. It is admirable for colds. 

J. G. Whittier is the author of a poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Healer,’’ and addressed to a young physician ; but, whether 
it is the lines the authorship of which your correspondent 
“G. K. M.” inquires for in The Christian Union of Septem- 
ber 17 I cannot positively say. I can give a copy of the 





poem if desired. E. A. C. P. 
In addressing a letter ts it incorrect to write Mr. John Smith, 
Esq. ? OLD SUBSCRIBER 


It is incorrect. It would have seemed unnecessary for 
Westlake to state that ‘‘such combinations as ‘ Mr. John 
Smith, Esq.,’ ‘Dr. Sawbones, Esq.,’ and ‘ Mr. Dr. Brown,’ 
are not to be tolerated,’ except that we are continually 
meeting with instances of their use. 


Would like to obtain general information about toboggan 
slides—such as would be necessary in constructing one. What is 
the usual length of incline? What is the angle of inclination ? 
What the usual width of the slide-ways? What the elevation of 
the upper end above the lower end? And will it answer if the 
slide is covered with ice instead of snow? (Snow is sometimes 
ata premium in our Western country.) And what is the usual 
charge for sliding? No admission to grounds asin base-ball or 
skating rinks? And is there a return slide at the foot of the in 
cline or some more distant point in the slide? [ shall be very 
thankful to receive information on above points.. Gzo. N. F 

We hope there is some one among our readers who can 
give information to our correspondent on these points. 

Is it considered illegal! or discourteous to offer manuscript that 
has been accepted by a local paper to one of wider circulation ? 
1,221 Market Sr., WitmineTon, Del. E. B.S. 

It would certainly be discourteous and dishonest to offer 
for sale any manuscript which had already been given to 
the public, and it would be improper even to offer gratui 
tously an article which had been already published in a 
paper, though of small circulation, unless the fact was so 
stated and the case definitely understood. 

In ‘“ Flower and Thorn,”’ the “later poems” of T. B. 
Aldrich, published by James R. Osgood & Co., occur the 
lines desired by R. B. H. in The Christian Union ef October 
8. They are found in an ‘interlude’ called ‘ Fable” 
(Rome, 1875) : 

‘So they planned and planned, and killed the bird 
With the sweetest voice was ever heard.” 
is not Keats the bird of the “ Fable’ ? ms aS 


One interested in collecting minerals, but with little knowledge 
on the subject, would like to know what popular work would 
give the best information. Cc. A.B 

‘Outlines of Determinative Mineralogy,’’ for High 
Schools and Academies, 8. J. Wheeler, 81 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Il., price, $1; or ‘‘Dana’s Mineralogy,’ J. 8. 
Wiley, New York, price, $5, are the only books we now 
think of which will serve the purpose, The latter is the 
standard text-book. 





I should like to know where! can obtain a book entitled 
“ Royal Princesses of England,’ author not given; andif this 
is ihe same as Mrs. Green’s * Princesses of England,’ which I 
have elsewhere seen mentioned. C. R. 

There is a book published by Scribner & Welford, en 
titled ‘‘ Royal Dukes and Princesses of the Family of George 
Ill.,’* which may be the book referred to. 

In Hints, Questions, and Experiences of The Christian 
Union (date September 24), a correspondent asks for the 
‘‘author of the poem commencing, ‘If | were a voice,’ ”’ 
etc. I answer it is a hymn published in ‘ Winnowed 
Hymns,’’ by Biglow & Main, several years ago. It is also 
in ‘*Song Crown.’’ The words and music were written by 
Isaac B. Woodbury. Mrs. J. A. H. 


Can you, or some of the readers of The Christian Union, tell 
me where [ can find a humorous selection entitled ‘* Jakey and 
his Father"? It appeared originally in a Western paper, but i 
cannot give the name. Thanking you for geveral similar favors, 
lam “ An OLD SUBSCRIBER.”’ 


A notice in your column of Hints, Questions, and Experi 
ences of what book to buy for a child leads me to recom 
mend ‘‘ Bec’s First Corner”? as a thoroughly good, whole 
some book for children from ten to fifty. B, 

The poem which begins, ‘Serene I fold my hands and 
wailt,’’ is called ‘‘ Waiting,’’ and is by John Burroughs. It 
is to be found on p. 872 of ‘ Harper’s Cyclopedia of 
Poetry.”’ HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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Our Youna Fotks. 
THE TWO HEROES. 


By ANNIE BowLes WILLIAMS. 


ONE BORN, THE OTHER MADE. 
I. 


i evar that fellow at your house rather prosy ?”’ 
asked one young bank clerk of another, as they 
saliied off together for an evening walk. 

‘‘ Prosy ! that isn’t half ; he is one of the pokiest fel 
lows in the world. Have acigar, Fred ?” 

“Thank you. How did you get such fine cigars ?” 

‘* By paying for them.” 

“You are growing daintier and finer every day, Wal. 
It is a wonder to me how you get so much out of five 
hundred a year. Of course, you do not have to pay 
your board as I do; and there is no need for the son of 
the president of a bank to depend wholly upon himself 
in any way, I suppose.” 

‘The president of a bank does not agree with you, I 
am sorry tosay. Father gives me a lecture every once 
ina while. But one can’t be young but once, and I 
intend to enjoy myself. Going to the party, Fred 7” 

““T want to go badly enough; but what with a new 
suit, a girl, etc., it would more than swamp me. I amin 
debt already for a suit | have half worn out. I tell you, 
Wal, five nundred a year is not half enough to live on 
if one can’t have it all for spending money, as you do. 
They don’t give us enough.” 

‘‘Of course they don’t. I can’t begin to live on my 
salary. I think I have earned twice as much as [ have 
received, every year | have been in the tank. There is 
one good thing about being prosy, as you call it, like 
Halloway ; since he has no genteel habits, and is con 
tented to be a common drudge, he can not only live on 
his salary, but save two-thirds of it. The shabby, stingy 
fellow is actually putting money fn the bank ; although 
he hasn’t a decent suit of clothes to his name, and looks 
so like destruction that he is not fit to sit at the first 
table, much less to be in a respectable bank.” 

‘‘ How did he happen to get the place ?” 

‘His grandfather did something for my father when 
he was a boy, I believe. After Halloway’s parents 
died, father heard that he was left poor, and sent word 
that, if he would come here, he could go into the bank, 
and pay his board at our house by doing chores. He 
sees to the furnace, helps about the horses, etc. 
Father will not let any one elsesay anything, but I heard 
him telling Halloway, a month ago, that he had better 
get some new clothes. Halloway didn’t say much ; but 
he hasn’t any new clothes yet, although he ts getting 
shabby enough to disgrace the familly.” 

‘*He is too young and green to suit you. I neversaw 
you speak to him.” 

“IT didn’t care so much about his being two years 
younger than I am ; and as to his greenness, I was good- 
natured and foolish enough, to begin with, to think I 
would inftlate him « little. But his verdancy proved to 
be so hopeless and his tastes so common that I soon 
gave up my benevolent efforts. His primness, too, was 
utterly discouraging. I offered him a cigar once, and 
what do you think the dingy ragamuffin said ?” 

‘“*T cannot imagine.” 

‘* He said he could not afford to smoke, and, if he 
could, he should not like to soil his mouth with tobacco. 
Now, isn’t that a good joke, for a fellow who has his 
hands in coal and hay a good part of the time, and not 
a decent coat to his back? Afraid of soiling his 
mouth !” 

‘‘T should think so! Hah! Has he ever been to the 
theater ?” 

‘* No; although, at the time [ undertook to be good 
natured, I offered hima ticket. I did not ask him to go 
with me, because he was so awkward and shabby ; but 
I thought I would do the best I could.” 

‘* Didn’t he want to go ?”’ 

‘*T presume he was too bashful to go alone ; but the 
excuse he gave was that he did not want ,to take pres 
ents. He said that if be should ever make up his mind 
to go to the theater, he would buy his own tickets, 
although he thanked me for the offer. I gave him up 
after that : he goes his way,and Igo mine. All I know 
about him is, that he plods away at something in his 
room all the spare time he has, and that he has saved 
nearly a hundred dollars this year, although his salary 
is only a hundred and fifty. Father says such a steady, 
saving young man will be rich some day, and I tell him 
he will be dull and uninteresting into the bargain. Why, 
the fellow never went to dancing-school in his life, and 
he would not know what to do if he were in company 
with a young lady. The girls never take any notice of the 
poor fellow, and even mother can’t bear to have him 
around, he is so shabby and so sober. If it were not for 
father, he would have a hard time of it.” 

‘* By the way, Wal, I hear you gave Jennie French a 
diamond ring awhile ago. Isn’t that rather steep? You 
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must be made of money. It is all I can do to take a girl 
to a theater once in a while, or to a festival.” 

‘Ah, Fred, you don't know the tricks of the trade 
yet. There are games in life that young men can play 
about as well as older men play theirs. Do you know 
how half the rich men get their money? Why, they 
get it by tricks of some kind.” 

‘‘ Did your father tell you so ?” 

“Father! Not much! He {s not very rich, ard 
never wi!l be; be is not shrewd enough, and he is too 
nonsensical. If I thought you would not be silly, I 
would tell you something that would give a hint how to 
increase your salary to the full worth of your services.” 

“Do tell me, if you have any compassion. To own 
up, Wal, Iam badly in debt, and afraid enough that 
my father will find it out.” 

*‘All right. Let us get out of this crowded street 
first. Come over into the Park.” 

II. 

Just after Walter and his friend left the house to- 
gether, a middle-aged gentleman rang the bell, and in- 
quired for John Halloway. 

‘* He is not in,” replied the servant. 

‘‘May I see Mr. Emmons, then ?” 

The visitor was ushered into the library, where sat a 
fine-luoking, affable gentleman, who greeted the stranger 
cordially, and to whom the latter introduced himself as 
Mr. Andrews. He said he had been a nelghbor of John’s 
father, and after Mr. Halloway lost his wife, and was in 
a bad way himself, had lent him a little money—about a 
hundred dollars. 

After Mr. Halloway died, the sale of his effects barely 
served to pay the bills for his sickness and funeral. As 
no one was left but the boy of fifteen, Mr. Andrews had 
not presented the note he held for the loan, or as much 
as mentioned the debt toanyone. It appeared, how- 
ever, that John had found a memorandum of the debt 
among his father’s papers, and had come at once to Mr. 
Andrews to express his determination to cancel it as soon 
as he could earn enough. 

‘** Never mind, John,’ said I. ‘ Your father would 
have paid it had he lived and regained his health ; but 
you are under no obligation todo so. If you can earn 
your own living, you willdo well. Be sure I shall never 
ask you for the money, or tell any one that your father 
owed it. In fact, I would willingly have given so good 
aman as much in his necessity, and he was always a 
kind and obliging neighbor.’ 

“ After John went away I forgot all about it, for I 
felt very sure the boy would have too much to do in 
earning his living to insist upon the payment of this old 
debt of his father. But here, yesterday, I received 
money for the payment of the debt, with interest to 
date. I have come in post-haste to see aboutit. Ido 
not want the money from the boy, and I certainly will 
not take any interest. It is too bad !” 

“‘Too bad? Not at all, sir! It is just right! I 
knew nothing about the debt, but I am very glad to 
hear this account of John’s honesty. It is what I should 
have expected of him under the circumstances ; and this 
explains why he has denied himself everything which 
he could dowithout. I had just sent him on an errand, 
but he will be back soon. Happy the man, living or 
dead, who has a son like that! He will make his mark 
in the world in more ways than one. Why, he has read 
balf the books in this library since he has been here, 
besides doing his work at the bank, and chores at home, 
and running of errands for every one of us. Our deli- 
cately nurtured city boys are failures compared with a 
boy like this! My son Walter is a fine fellow in his 
way; but I should no more think of asking him to do 
the things that John does than I should think of asking 
him to fiy. Ah, here comes the hero !” 

A plainly dressed boy, of between sixteen and seven- 
teen, with a fine, open countenance and modest appear- 
ance, entered the library, and his rather sober face 
brightened into radiance when he saw Mr. Andrews. 

In the conversation which followed, John raid he 
could not see that he deserved praise for paying the 
debt ; his father had brought him up to be honest, and 
to consider it a disgrace to leave any debt unpald ; as 
his father’s death prevented his canceling the debt him- 
self, that duty devolved upon the son, not only in jus- 
tice, but for keepinz good his father’s name and his own. 
He not only would not consent to his friend’s request 
that he would allow him to return a part of the sum, 
but he would not accept back the interest which he had 
added. 

After the admiring creditor had gone, with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ Let no one say hereafter that there are no hon- 
est persons in the world,” John sald, gayly : 

‘I think I can pretty soon afford some new clothes, 
and look more respectable.” 

** Those old clothes have been a credit to you, John,” 
replied Mr. Emmons, with emotion; ‘‘ more credit, by 
far, than many of our young dandies’ clothes are to 
them. Atsome future day, when many of them go 
threadbare, you can wear your broadcloth with honor.” 

At that moment another caller was announced, and 
John left the room, 


lI. 


The visitor was the cashier of the bank of which Mr. 
Emmons was president. He looked sad and anxious, 
and asked Mr. Emmonsif he was sure that no one could 
overhear their conversation. 

“ Weare quite alone,” replied Mr. Emmons, ‘ But 
what is the matter? Has anything happened to the bank ?” 

‘‘ Almost the worst. One of our clerks is a de- 
faulter; he has during the past year appropriated 
money to the amount of several thousand dollars. It has 
been done so gradually and in such an ingenious man- 
ner that the embezzlement might have gone on undis 
covered but for a singular accident this afternoon.” 

‘‘ Who is the thief ?” demanded Mr, Emmons. 

The cashier wus silent, but ‘his awed and sorrowful 
countenance was answer enough. 

‘* Can it be my son ?” exclaimed Mr. Emmons. 

‘*It is he,” replied the cashier, wiping his face with 
his handkerchief. ‘ But,” he added quickly, ‘‘ I have 
come as soon as possible, Mr. Emmons, before the matter 
has got beyond the bank, to see if it cannot be paid, and 
hushed up.” 

Mr. Emmons looked like a man who had received a 
heavy blow, but he answered firmly, although in a ter- 
ribly broken voice : 

‘Itcan be paid, but it cannot be hushed. I said, the 
last time that an affair of this kind was hushed up in 
this city, after more than one young man had been 
tempted to embezzlement by just such cloaking of fraud, 
that I would never connive tolet any young man go free 
of his country’s laws. I said it openly, and {now I will 
not shield my son from the punishment he so richly de- 
serves. There is but one thing to be done at present, and 
that is to arrest the culprit at once.” 

The cashier begged Mr. Emmons not to be hasty, to 
consider the mother’s and sister's grief, Walter’s youth, 
and the irefiaceable blot which would be cast upon his 
future. He spoke of the young man’s amiability and 
generosity, of his belng such a favorite in society. 

‘* Not to save my own life or that of wife or daughter 
will I be more lenient to my son than I would be to any 
other man’s,” replied Mr. Emmons, firmly. “If you 
will not inform the sheriff I will go myself.” 

‘* No, I will go,” replied the cashier. ‘‘ You will be 
needed here to prepare your family for the blow.” 

When Walter reached home it was to find his mother 
end sister in tears and sobs, his father looking ten years 
older than when he last saw him at'the supper-table, and 
the sheriff solemnly awaiting him in the midst of the 
agonized group. After a brief but distressing scene the 
young man was led away by the officer, and his mother 
sank fainting into his father’s arms. 

As soon as possible Mr. Emmons followed his son to 
the jail, aud there, in the quiet of the dreary cell, the 
young man confessed all, even to the fact of his having 
told Frederick Copp how to add to his salary by theft, 
and persuaded the young man to think serfously of an 
attempt todo so. Now that Walter was brought to view 
his act from his father’s standpoint, he began to realize 
the enormity of his crime, not only against the bank, but 
the commonwealth, and the family whose happiness de- 
pended on his honor and his good name. 

He humb!y promised his father to abide strictly by 
the latter's advice, which was tbat he should declare 
himself guilty, and take his State Prison sentence as the 
best thing for bimself as well as the community. Dur- 
ing years of solitude and hard labor there would be 
opportunity for the iron conviction that honesty is one 
of the most necessary foundations of manly character 
to sink deep into his soul. Then, if he could come out 
purified as by fire, and face the community he had 
wronged, with the determination to live down a disgrace 
so terrible, and firmly carry out that determination, let 
the world sneer as it might at this error of the past, it 
could not rob him of the satisfaction of having suffered 
for his sin, and become heroically manly on account 
of it. 

Walter Emmons was taken from the jail to serve out 
his sentence in State Prison, while John Halloway, 
whose honesty bad been as accidentally and clearly 
established as had Walter’s guilt, was, upon Mr. Em- 
mons’s representation, promoted to the place Walter had 
held in the bank. During the years that followed, 
John took the place of a kind and thoughtful son and 
brother in that sorrowing family. 

ay. 

After five long years had passed, Walter returned 
home, a grave, serious, earnest man, with the one pur- 
pose in life to win back the confidence of his friends and 
the community in general. He declined to accept any 
position of trust, although several such positions were 
offered by those who were confident that he, of all men, 
would now be honest; he preferred to go into a manu- 
facturing establishment and perform manual labor, as 
this was a position not calculated to awaken remarks 
regarding his past breach of trust. He applied himself 
steadily to his work, dressed plainly, and laid aside all 
that he could to repay his father for the loss which the 





latter had made good to the bank. It was slow work, 
but he refused to accept his father’s offer to throw off 





the interest ; and, as he rose, by his fidelity and careful 
study of the interests of the concern, to a position which 
commanded a good salary, he accumulated the amount 
in the course of eight years. 

Walter declared that it was the happiest moment of 
his life when he presented his father with the last pay- 
ment due; and he certainly looked as happy as a seri- 
ous young man of thirty could look. It was thirteen 
years since the day he had laughed with his friend over 
the plainly dressed, bashful young country boy, who 
was now an honored cashier in the bank of which 
the young man who had once pronounced him 
‘* prosy” was now ateller. John Hallowasy was shortly 
to marry Edith Emmons, the noble and beautiful 
daughter of the family, who had not been too old to sit 
upon his knee when he first came to live at her father’s, 

*T am thirty-two years old to-day,” said Walter, 
‘‘and I hope to live as many more, that I may have time 
to as fully retrieve the past as it isin human power to 
atone for a wrong act. I know I do not stand as well 
with the world in general as I did before these thirteen 
years of suffering and hard work and honest endeavor 
to do well ; but in my own soul I know that, thanks to 
your firmness, father, 1 have more character to-day than 
I had when I was a self-indulgent, dandified young man, 
and thought it manly to smoke and dress finely and 
make a show in society.” 

“And, with all that lies between, my son, I am 
prouder of you than I ever was then,” replied Mr, Em- 
mons, brushing away a tear. ‘‘ He who has retrieved 
an error by patient suffering and well-doing may wear 
a crown which shall not only conceal the brand that was 
given for his crime, but eventually obliterate it.” 

‘God grant it may be so!” said the young man, fer- 
vently. 

y. 

A year later the terrible storm of civil war burst upon 
the United States, and the bugle-call to arms resounded 
through the land. 

Walter Emmons was among the very first to enlist. 
John Halloway would gladly have done the same; but 
one of them was needed at home, and Walter entreated 
that this opportunity might not be denied him. By his 
own exertions and enthusiasm he collected about him 
men enough to form a company, and his cool and fear- 
less bravery in many engagements soon raised him to 
the rank of colonel. 

Upon one of the battlefields whose name will not die 
out of history, volunteers were called for to lead a des- 
perate attack upon a very formidable battery. Not more 
than one out of twenty of the leading force could prob- 
ably survive the charge. 

Colonel Emmons replied: “If my men will follow 
me, | will gladly lead the charge.” The regiment, who 
had learned to love their commander, not only for his 
bravery, but on account of his kindness of heart and 
genial manners, immediately waved their hats, cheered, 
and cried, ‘‘ We will follow you!” 

‘* Tt will be a fearful charge,” said the General. 

‘*For that reason it is well fitting that I should under- 
take it,” replied the Colonel, firmly and cheerfully. ‘I 
would be glad to spare my men, if it were a soldier’s 
duty to spare in time of need ; but for myself, no risk 
can be too great; I should be happy to die for my 
country.” 

The charge was immediately made, with gallant fear- 
lessness and determination. 

Colonel Emmons was scaling the parapet, amid the 
remnant of those who had followed him, while the aid- 
ing column was pressing on behind over the bodies of 
his men, who lay thickly in the path up to the battery. 
His left arm hung useless by his side, his face was cov- 
ered with powder and blood, his uniform was wet with 
the life- blood of men who had fallen by his side; but 
he waved his hat and cried in trumpet tones : 

“ Press on, boys! press on !” 

Just then a well-aimed bullet entered bis left side, and 
he fell mortally wounded, just as the Union flag was 
planted within the battery and fresh troops were pour- 
ing over the parapéts to make good the victory. 

Tenderly he was borne to a place of safety, but he 
survived only long enough to know that the battery had 
been securely taken. 

‘Tell my father,” said he, with blanching lips, “ that 
I died happy in the hope that my service for my coun- 
try might in part atone for the sin and folly of my 
youth.” 

On the Emmons lot, in the beautiful cemetery, there 
arose a granite shaft, upon which was inscribed : 

To the memory of 
COLONEL WALTER EMMONS. 
He Died in the Service of his Country. 

Below is inscribed in Latin, which few who do not 
know his early history take the pains to translate and 
interpret : 


By one virtue some have covered a multitude of sins; by the 
practice of many virtues did this man patiently 
strive to cover one sin of his youth, 


To this place, every Sabbath, for years, a white-haired 
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man came, with a wreath of pure white flowers, which 
he placed tenderly upon the smooth green sod in sum- 
mer, and in winter upon the whiter snow. Sometimes 
be came alone ; sometimes he was accompanied by a 
lady with gray hair, and often ty a fine-looking man 
with a beautiful lady on his arm. 

But oftener a little boy was with him, and then it was 
he who carried the white flowers. The child’s name 
was Walter Emmons Halloway. 

One day Walter asked his grandfather to read the 
Latin inscription to him ; but his grandfather replied : 

“ Not yet, my boy, not yet ; you are not old enough.” 

‘* When shall I be old enough, grandpa ?” 

“When it is time for you to take any position of 
trust, my child.” 


A DOLL’S WARDROBE. 


AST summer, at Long Branch, N. J., there was a 
little girl that was an object of envy to many of 
the otber little girls in that place, because she owned 
the most beautiful doll and the most beautiful doll’s 
clothes that were ever made. The doll was as large as 
a child thre- years old. It took the prize at the Paris 
Industrial Exposition. Among the beautiful clothes 
that came from Paris with the doll were a lovely seal- 
skin sack and muff, Jace-covered parasols and fans, 
drerses made of the richest materials, a complete bridal 
outfit, silk stockings, beautiful shoes and slippers, hats 
and bonnets, every kind of garment that a doll could 
possibly need, all beautifully made. It took a large 
Saratoga trunk to hold the doll and her outfit, which to. 
gether cost $2,000. 

I wonder if the little girl was any happler than hun- 
dreds of little girls all over this land whose dolls did not 
cost two dollars, I do not believe she was. In the first 
place, the dollie was too b'g for the little girl to play 
with. Just try to hold your three-year-old baby brother 
or sister on your lap, or carry them around as you would 
want to carry a doll, and see how tired you are in a lit- 
tle while. And then the fine clothes, what a nufsance ! 
You must lay her down just so, for fear you would 
wrinkle her dress, You must handle her just so, for fear 
you would rumple her hair. No, no! I am sure I know 
a little girl who has a much better time with a rag baby, 
in pink calico dress and a big pink calico hood. And 
another little girl enjoys perfectly a doll that cost 
seventy-five cents. It bas three or four dresses, with 
hats and jackets to match, and some dear little 
underclothes, and a tiny trunk. The dresses, all but 
one, can be washed and ironed. The mamma and her 
playmates have had a most delightful time with Edith. 
Last Thursday Edith had a party, and there were sev- 
eral other dollies and their mummas there. What a 
lovely time they had, and what a dainty supper! But 
there were no such extravagant dolls there as the Long 
Branch doll, I’m quite sure. Edith’s grandmother 
would not approve of spending +o much for a doll 
while there are so many bungry little girls in the world. 











AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


OW sball I tell you about it? I never thought 

such athing would happen! But it is best to 
make confession at once and have it over. Your uncle 
and I have been sent to jafl! Do not think this le'ter 
is written in juil; we have been let out again. 1 can’t 
tell you the whole story of how it bappened, only we 
went to a stra ge place and thought we were going to 
attend some pleasant meetings and have a delightful 
time with good people, and the first thing I knew we 
were in jail, No, not the first thing; the first thing I 
thought we were in avery pleasant house. It seemed 
rather large, and I thought possibly it might be a hotel, 
kept by the father of the little girl who so cordially 
opened the door for us. I confess that I should never 
have suspected that we were in jail if, while I was 
warming my feet at a most hospitable stove, I had 
not caught sight through the open door of a curious 
grating and some heavily barred windows. It startled 
me a little at first, and I was puzzled all the time I 
was eating my dinner—which was most abundant and 
delictously cooked—to know whatall that dreadful fron- 
work meant. It was really quite a rellef to me when 
one of the ladies who sat with us at dinner said to me, on 
rising from the table, ‘‘ Were you ever in jail before ?” 
Then I began to find out where I was. 

But I am afraid all the people who are in that jail do 
not have so pleasant a time as we had; and I came 
away with a great many sad thoughts. I am glad that 
I brought awey some pleasant thoughts too ; for I found 
that the sheriff and his family were most delightful 
Christian people, and that they would do everything 
that could be done to make the prisoners under their 
charge as comfortable as possible, and would also do all 
they could to help them to become good, honest people 
again. You must not think that all the people who are 
put into jail have done some very bad thing. Quite 
often a man is accused in haste of something of which 
he is entirely innocent ; but while he is under accusa- 
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tion he will be kept in jail. There are some very sad 
stories which I heard from these excellent people, who 
have learned to know so much of the evil that is in their 
partof the world. Iam not fond of telling you sed 
stories, as you know; but it is a good ylan for us all 
occasionally to think of what happens when boys and 
gitls become wayward and forget to follow the instruc- 
tions of their parents. A great deal of trouble, it seems 
to me, comes from wanting one’s own way. 

Almost all the misery I heard of, and I heard of a 
good deal, came from two things ; one was laziness, and 
the other love of strong drink. One man, who had had 
a very pleasant home and plenty of money to buy all 
that was necessary for his own comfort and that of his 
family, had become so thoroughly unable to control bis 
appetite that, while his children were suffering for cloth- 
ing, and even for food, and his wife was in great dis- 
tress, he would take what money he had, spend it for 
liquor, and become so drunk that once when he was 
brought to the jail my kind friends, the sheriff and his 
wife, had to spend many hours over him in order to 
save his life. There is another man who hates to work 
so much that he has fifty-seven times committed some 
violation of the law, almost always purposely, that he 
might be arrested and carried to jail, where he would 
have a comfortable bed to sleep on and enough to eat 
without having to do any work. I am ashamed to 
write this. I am ashamed to think that there is any 
man aho would like to live in those dark, barred, bare 
rooms, doing nothing. He is more good-for-nothing 
than the dog which is petted and cared for, fed and 
warmed, for the pleasure it wil give by its affectionate 
ways. And one of my sad thoughts was that the law 
allows men to make themselves of Jess account than the 
animals without souls, Such men ought to be made to 
work, and not kept in their idleness. 

It bas been raid that all the habits of life are established 
during the first fourteen years ; and it almost frightens 
me to think that some of the boys and girls who will 
read this have already fixed in themselves habits of 
laziness and indulgence which will bring them into just 
such a low and miserable state as these poor men have 
reached. Do think of it, and, if you find yourself 
unable to keep from eating what you know you ought 
not, remember that that is a form of self-indulgence of 
which you may indeed be afraid. Every time the words, 
**T can’t help it,” come from your lips, when you are 
reminded of some habit of idleness or of indulgence, 
stop and think that unless you can help it your down. 
hill round may Jand you whero it would frighten you 
now only to look. I have come home from my visit at 
the jail very grateful that we have some good people 
who are willing to undertake the disagreeable work of 
caring for such prisoners as are put into their charge, 
and with a very earnest desire to do all that I can to 
save my young people from such a dresdful fate as has 
overtaken men and women just as happily situated in 
childhood as you, with just as pleasant homes, and with 
parents as much respected, and with prospects just as 
bright, as yours. There is but one way to be certain 
not to have so miserable an ending to life as we so often 
see come to the idle and the self indulgent, and that fa, 
while young, by God’s help, to form the habits which 
will keep you industrious and self-sacrificing. Do you 
remember one of our o/d mottoes: ‘‘ Strong to resist, 
patient to endure, constant to persevere”? Pray every 
day that God will help you keep his commandments 
and do his will. 

San Rarakt, Marin County, October 12, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I enjoy the letters in The Christian Union very much, also your 
Wiiting-Desk. I amalmost eleven years old. I go to school 
every day, and Iam never late. I study reading, spelling, gram- 
mar, geography, and phyelulogy. We have adog named Buck; 
he is very bandsome, and a good hunter, as papa takes him out 
quite often, We bave flowers here 1n California all the year 
round, but I would enjoy the snow you have East, and hope 
sometime to go there, never having been, as I was born in San 
Francisco We have oranges on our trees inthe garden. We 
also have large bay trees, fifty feet high, which are very fragrant 
I will send you some of the leaves; they shade my croquet 
ground, which makes {it very pleasant. I have a grandpa and 
two grandmas, which is more than all litt’e girls have. As 
grandpa takes The Christian Union and enjoys reading it very 
much, he would be surprised to see this letter in it. 

Your affectionate niece, Grace D. B. 

You would, | am sure, enjoy a little of our snow, but I 
think some cold mornings, if you lived in our freezing 
climate, you would wish for such mild weather as you 
have now, and would be in danger of being sometimes 
late to scho.1, if you had far to go over our frozen roads 
or through the deep snow-drifts. I have often wished 
to see the fine trees you have, and I know I should en- 
joy your oranges. Can you tell the cousins if it is true 
that the orange tree bears both fruit and flowers at the 
sume time? Our E,stern tr:es, you know, blossom 
once in the year, It would look very strange to us to 
have ripe apples and bunches of blossoms on the same 
tree. Thank you for the bay leaves. They make my 
desk very fragrant. 


‘ahiast ites Halil Denver, Col., October 15, 1885. 

Papa takes The Christian Union, and I like to read the letters 
in it. This is my first letter to you, and I wish to be one of your 
nieces, Please print thisletter, Ihave wo brothers, Cleyeland 


and Judson. Cleveland is three years old, and Judson is six. I 
go to school, and am in the Fourth Reader. This summer papa 
took us for two weeks up to Cascade Cafion. It is five miles 
above Manitou, up Ute Pass. It isa quiet place. A mountain 
stream runs through it, called Cascade Creek. It has cascades 
real near each other, e-pecially up the Cafion. Papa dixcovered 
an island in the Creek, where the stream parts and goes right 
around a viece of ground. Papa was up at Cascade (a/io” last 
Fall; it was then that he discovered the island. It is a grand 
place up there, rocks pretty near as big asahouse The blow- 
ing of the pine trees sounds just Jike a hard rain storm pattering 
on the roof. Just as you get in the gate, you have Lo cross a 
creek called Fountain Creek ; just ali'tle below, Fountain Creek 
and Cascade Creek meet, and form quitea large stream. It goes 
dashing over the rocks. Jt is the one which flows «ver Rainbow 
Falls. Picnic Rock is pretty near as large usa house. It isup 
the Cajon a little way. One day we had a picnic on tne Rock » 
in the afternoon it rained, but there was a log-cabin there, su 
we went in it. I guess I have written enough for this time. 
Wishing to be one of your nieces, I close, 
Yours, Leora C. 

This was indeed quite a long letter for a little ten- 
year-old girl to write. Trixie’s fingers would have been 
very tired before she bad written so much. The wind 
in the pine trees sounds very sad to some persons, and 
it makes them feel very unhappy to hear {t, but I enjoy 
it very much. Perhaps it is because I have always 
heard it under pleasant circumstances, It makes a great 
deal of difference how and where we see and hear 
things whether we like them or not. 


Nantucket, Mass., September 23, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I would like to be ore of your nephews Iam one of six chil- 
dren. Welive at Washington, D. C., during the winter. and at 
Nantucket during the snmmer. I am nine years old. Weown 
a boat, and we have fine times sailing it. Papa generally goes 
with us, but he lets me and my brother, who is ten "years old, 
manpage it. We made the sails and rigged it ourselves. I have 
just made a toy boat, which is about four feet long ; we tried it 
the «ther day, and it sailed very fast. We live on the oliff in 
sight of the ocean, and there i« a ligh'house near ue which I 
could tell you about some other time if you would like to hear 
about it. I should like to hear from you if you have time. 
There has been a great storm, wh'ch made our wh le house 
shake, and it brokein one of our windows. It wrecked a boat 
not farfrom us There is a life-saving station on the island, and 
there is a lightehip anchored on the shoals as a signal of danger 
to steamers gui.g to Europe. Sipney BF. 

You forgot to send me your Washington address, and 
I may not want to walt until next summer before I send 
you a note. Tie cousins will be very glad to hear about 
the life-raving station and the lighthouse, and then there 
must be many things in Washington for you to write to 
us about. 

Nantucket, September 24, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Pattence : 

Sidney has written to you. I am his younger brother. Iam 
seven years old. 

I have a bow-gun that my grandpa gave me. It shoots very 
well, and sends the arrows so far that I often lcse them. It is 
called ** Buffalo Bill.” Victor B. F. 

If your arrows go further then you can see them, how 
do you know they will not hit some one ? I heard of a 
sad accident, not long ago, where an arrow made a very 
dang: rous wound on a boy’s face, and nearly cost him 
hiseye. It was one of the arrows sent “far off,” and 
the one who held the bow did not mean to shoot near 
apy person. I know you will not want any harm to 
come from your sport. 

Merivpen, Conn., October 18, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I had nothing to do just now, so I thought I would write to 
you. 

I like to read The Christian Union, and the letters from the 
girls and boys. I wish there were more Grandfather B's to write 
tous. I think he was very smart to goto church every Sabbath 
with no fire to warm the house; don’t you? I wrote you a letter 
along time ago. I got no reply, so think you did not receive it. 

To-day is my birthday. At Sunday-school we have a birthday 
jug, and in it we put as many pennies as we are years old, and 
next Christmas it is to be opened and the contents given to the 
poor. 

To-day I put fn nine pennies, which I earned all myself. 

I could not have a party this year, for my birthday came on 
Sunday. 

I do not get much time to write, for I go to school. I study 
geography this term. and like it very much. 

Papa has invited brother and self to take a walk, which we 
always delight to do. 
I must close. Good-by. HELEN May K. 

Your other letter, I think, did not have your address 
in it, and you know I have to make a pretty strict rule 
about that ; and, indeed, how could you hear from me 
if you did not tell me where you live? I have seen sume 
jugs such as I suppose your pennies were put into ; and 
I think it is a very excellent plan to celebrate a birthday 
by giving something. I heard the other day ef a little 
girl who carried forty five pennies to Sunday-school, and 
she quite astonished the people as she dropped one after 
another in the jug. They knew, of course, that she could 
not be old enough for all those pennfes ; and, besides, 
she had bad a birthday just a little while before. But 
she explained that she thought her ** papa ought to con- 
tribute something for his birthday,” because he had that 
morning had some very nice gifts. Perhaps in your 
school the fathers would not care to have their litle girls 
celebrate their birthdays in that way. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE, 
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JONAH AT NINEVEH.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“The men in Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this genera- 
tion, and shall condemn it : because they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonas ; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here."’—Matt. 
xii., 41. 

HE story of Jonah’s preaching in Nineveh, re- 

ported in the third chapter of the Book of Jonah, 

‘is treated by Christ as a type of Gospel preaching. This 

type is illustrated by a consideration of the place, the 

preacher, the doctrine, and the result. In this article I 

shall only attempt to throw such light on the lesson as 
will serve to illustrate its value as such a type. 

1. The Place.—Nineveh is described in the book of 
the prophet as an ‘‘ exceeding great city,” wherein were 
‘«more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left hand.” That is, 
more than one hundred and twenty thousand infant chil- 
dren. This would make the population about two mill- 
ions. Its extent is indicated by the declaration that it 
was a city of ‘‘three days’ journey ;” that is to say, 
it would take three days to encompass the city. The 
houses were undoubtedly of one story, and were more 
or less surrounded by gardens, a fact which partly ex- 
plains the great extent of territory covered by its popu- 
lation. According to heathen authority it was no less 
than fifty-five miles in circumference ; its houses were 
doubtless interspersed with gardens and pleasure 
grounds. In Babylon, which was of less extent than 
Nineveh, the garden and orchard and pasture ground 
was sufficient to provide corn for all the people in case 
of asiege. One of the largest of the ancient cities, Nin- 
eveh was also one of the richest and most luxurious. The 
explorations of Dr. Layard and M. Botta have brought 
to light, on the site of this ancient city, many ruins and 
relics which illustrate its ancient grandeur, interpret an- 
cient manners and customs, and so explain Scripture 
history and something of Scripture teaching. Doubt- 
less to its inhabitants Nineveh seemed to be secure in 
its greatness. There -was certainly as little reason to 
anticipate its decay as there is in this age to anticipate 
the decay of Paris, London, or New York; yet, by the 
progress of time and the devastations of war, it was so 
thoroughly destroyed that for a time its very site was 
unknown. Herodotus passed near it, Xenophon en- 
camped on it, and yet neither of these historians seemed 
aware that he was close by the ancient mistress of na- 
tions. 

2. The Preacher.—Very little is known of Jonah. 
He is identified by tradition with the son of the widow 
of Zarephath whom Elijah raised from the dead, and 
with the young man who anointed Jehu king of Israel 
at the command of Elijah. He was of thé town of 
Gathhepher, of Lower Galilee, in Zebulon, and lived 
about the time of Jeroboam II. of Israel, B.c. 825-7 
He was, therefore, a child when Homer was an old 
blind bard, and a contemporary of the Spartan Lycurgus. 
The King of Nineveh, at the time of Jonah’s mission to 
that city, is thought to be either Pul or Adrammelech. 
Suddenly in the streets of Nineveh this prophet of Israel 
appeared. No man knew who he was or whence he 
came. He wrought no miracles. He gave no evidence 
of his divine authority except such as was contained in 
his teaching itself. But he appealed with remarkable 
power to the consciences of the people. His doctrine 
carried with it its own authorization. 

8. His Doctrine.—Of this we have in the Bible only 
the barest summary: “‘ Yet forty days, and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.” It is impossible, however, to 
suppose that he simply walked the streets of the city 
reiterating this declaration. Such a message, coming 
from an unknown messenger, would have produced no 
impression upon the people. We must suppose that he 
denounced the iniquities of the city ; that he declared its 
imminent destruction as a divine judgment for that in- 
iquity ; and that the people feared the punishment be- 
cause they were conscious that it was deserved. At all 
events, the fundamental truth which he proclaimed was 
this: that all the power and glory and strength of .Nin- 
eveh were to pass away, and that the destruction was 
denounced against the city as a divine judgment on the 
people for their sins. 

4. The Result.—This was a universal and national re- 
pentance. It began, apparently, in the palace. It pro- 
ceeded sympathetically and by imitation down through 
all ranks to the lowest of the people. Even the beasts 
and the herds and the flocks were included in the king’s 
proclamation requiring a fast. Moreover, the royal con- 
ception of repentance was singularly evangelical. Every 
man wasto cry mightily unte God, and to turn from his 
evil ways, and from the violence that was in his hands. 
He was to comply, in other words, with that condition 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 15, 1885.— 
Jonah iii., 1-10. 





on which Isaiah promised forgiveness to Israel: ‘‘ Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon.” 

5. The Divine Mercy.—The result of this repentance 
was an act of divine mercy. ‘‘ God saw their works, 
that they turned from their evil way, and God repented 
of the evil that he said he would do unto them, and he 
did it not.” 

A light from this history is thrown backward as well 
as forward. If, at the proclamation of the angel, the 
people of Sodom and Gomorrab had repented, Sodom 
and Gomorrah would not have been destroyed. If, at 
the warnings of Noah, the people of his generation had 
ceased to do evil and learned to do well, the flood would 
not have swept them away. If, at the admonitions and 
threatenings of Moses, Pharaoh and Egypt had let God’s 
people go free, plague would not have followed plague 
upon them, and they would not have perished in the 
Red Sea. If, in our own country, we had listened to 
the admonitions of such advisers as Jefferson, who 
trembled for his country when he remembered that God 
was just, and had let the oppressed of the earth go free, 
the sword would not have been drawn from its scabbard 
to avenge the wrongs of a century. 

Over against this preaching of Jonah are two anti- 
types, the historical and the spiritual : 

1. The Historical.—To Jerusalem, in a day not of its 
greatest glory, came a greater prophet than Jonah. His 
authority was confirmed by the wonders which he 
wrought ; but, quite apart from those, his doctrine itself 
sufficiently vindicated his mission. He was rejected. 
There was no fasting and no sackcloth; there was no 
sorrow for sin and no abandonment of it, and no mighty 
crying unto God. Destruction followed the rejection of 
mercy. Forty years after Christ was crucified, Titus 
was setting up the crosses round about Jerusalem on 
which the bodies of so many Jews were left to decay, 
and the city itself was given over to anarchy, to pillage, 
and to destruction. 

2. The Spiritual Antitype.—To all men there comes the 
message which Jonah brought to the inhabitants of 
Nineveh : Sic transit gloria mundi. The greatness, the 
power, the glory, the luxury, the wealth, of the world 
pass away. It is but a little while, and it will all be de 
stroyed. To those whose hopeand whose life are in the 
accumulations of earth, who are rich only in the riches 
of a worldly Nineveh, death will come as a thief in the 
night, and asadespoiler. Stocks, and bonds, and mort- 
gages, and railroads, and telegraphs, and steamboat 
lines, and palaces, and all the symbols and signs of 
wealth, are but transitory ; and the word which is re- 
peated every day in our ears by a more ancient and a 
more eloquent prophet than Jonah, if we would but hear 
him, is this: ‘‘ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown.” 

To avert this evil there is but one method—the method 
of genuine repentance ; not that of sackcloth and fast- 
ing, not that of sorrow and of tears, but that of ceasing 
to do evil and learning to do well. He who turns from 
his evil way and from the violence that is in his hands, 
and cries mightily unto God, thereby builds for himself 
an eternal city, ‘‘an habitation not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” He thereby accumulates for 
himself the true riches which death cannot take away. 
He thereby founds for himself a new and spiritual es- 
tate, becoming heir of God and joint heir of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He finds a God who is great in mercy, 
and whose loving-kindness and tender mercies are over 
all his works ; who warns that he may entreat, and who 
provides a way of escape over against every threat- 
ened danger. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JONAH AT NINEVEH. 
By Emmiy Huntington MILLER. 


FTER Jonah was set free from his strange prison 

the Lord spoke to him again, and gave him the 

same message as at first. He said, ‘‘ Arise, go unto 

Nineveh, that great city, and preach unto it the preach- 
ing that I bid thee.” 

This time Jonah obeyed. He had learned that {t was 
of no use to try to hide away from God ; so he took his 
staff in his hand and set out for the great, wicked city® 
It was a long way, snd he was many days on the road , 
but at last he came to the city gates. It was such a great 
city that it took three days just to walk through it; and 
it was full of pesple—men, and women, and thousands 
of little children. They were wicked people, and did 
all sorts of cruel, wicked things ; but though they knew 
it was wrong to rob and murder and oppress the poor, 
they were not afraid, for they were sure no enemy could 
harm them in their strong, walled city. 

But one morning when they were buying and selling 
and feasting and singing and offering gifts to their idol 
gods, suddenly a strange man in a long, coarse garment 
came in at the gates and began to walk slowly through 





the broad, beautiful streets, calling out as he went, ‘‘ Yet 
forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” 

The merchants looked out from their shops, and the 
people on the streets stopped and looked after him. 
Some of the little boys followed him, and even laughed 
at him ; but he took no notice of any one. He went on 
and on, all day long, and every few minutes he would 
cry, in that strange, solemn voice, ‘“‘ Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.” 

By and by the king heard of it. Some of his friends 
came to the palace where he was sitting on his throne 
with his beautiful purple robe about him, and told him 
of this stranger that was going through the streets, and 
saying that in forty days this strong city of Nineveh was 
to be destroyed. The king did not laugh and say, 
‘There is no army in all the world that can destroy this 
city and break down the walls.” He was not angry at 
Jonah for daring to bring him such a message. He did 
not say, ‘‘Go and take that man and shut him up in 
prison, and let me hear no more fovlish words from 
him.” 

This king of Nineveh knew that there wasa great God 
in heaven who could destroy his city and his people if 
he chose; and when his friends told him what this 
strange prophet was saying, he arose from his throne, and 
laid off his beautiful robe, and put on a coarse garment 
of sackcloth, and sat down upon the ground with ashes 
upon his head, io sign of mourning. He called his 
nobles together and told them to publish a decree all 
over the city that everybody should turn away from all 
their wrong-doing and evil ways, and pray to God to 
have mercy upon them. Even the cattle were to fast, 
and the little children. The king said, ‘‘ Let neither 
man nor beast, herd nor flock, taste anything ; let them 
not feed, nor drink water. But let man and beast be cov- 
ered with sackcloth and cry mightily unto God : yea, let 
them turn every one from his evil way. Who can tell if 
God will turn away from his fierce anger, that we perish 
not ?” 

So everybody mourned, from the greatest even to the 
least, and turned from wrong-doing, and prayed to God 
to forgive their past wickedness. 

How did the Lord feel when he saw the people mourn- 
ing and praying and turning from their evil ways? Just 
as any loving father would feel whose naughty children 
came back to him sorry and ashamed, and begging for 
forgiveness. 

He said, ‘‘ My children, I do not wish to punish you ; 
I only want you to do right.” And he forgave the peo- 
ple, and did not destroy the city. 

These people were heathen, but they believed God, 
and repented when he sent his messenger to them. 
God has sent us a great many messages, by a great 
many messengers. He even sent his only Son to 
us to tell us of his love ; but do we all listen, and turn 
from evil ways that are displeasing to our Father? If 
we do not, then we are not as wise or as good as the peo- 
ple of Nineveh ; for the Lord Jesus himself said, ‘‘ They 
repented at the preaching of Jonah ; but, behold, a 
greater than Jonah is here.” 

Jonah could not help the people to do right ; but Jesus 
can, Jonah did not love the people; but Jesus does. 
Jonah could not forgive ; but Jesus can, and will. He 
is much greater than Jonah. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
(On the Dean Sage Foundation.) 
By tHe Rev. Moses Corr Tyier 
II, 
CHRISTIANITY AND MANLINESS. 


“ Quit you like men.”—1 Cor. xvi., 13. 

HE message that I have for you this afternoon is a 
very plain one, and a very old one; and in its 
phraseology I bring it to you from the lips of the 
Apostle Paul himself—that one of the Apostles who, 
while he had sympathies and fellowships with all sorts 
of persons, in all stages of life, seems to have had special 
fellowship and sympathy with young men. And what 
his words are I have just mentioned: “ Quit you like 
men.” But I must ask you to note that these words are 
imbedded in this larger sentence : ‘‘ Watch ye, stand fast 
in the faith, quit you like men, be strong.” Hence it 
appears that this great Apostle, writing elghteen hun- 
dred years ago as an inspired exponent of Christian 
ideas, told a certain little company of Christian dis. 
ciples in his day that in the great life-warfare on which 
they had entered they should try to act like men. He 

invoked manliness as an ally of Christianity. 
Christianity, then, approves of manliness. It delights 
in manliness. It finds one of its chief supports in man- 
liness. Instead of there being any antagonism between 
Christianity and manliness, there are great congeniality 
and mutual help between them. Christianity commands 
men to be manly. The more manly men are, the surer 
they are te be Christians, and the better Christians they 
are sure to be. Christianity tends to make men manly, 

and manliness tends to make men Christian. 


1 A Sermon preached at Sage Chapel, Cornell University, Sun- 
day, October 4, 1885, 
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Let us, then, think about manliness for a few moments ; 
and let us do so with special reference to the object of 
getting a clearer idea of what manliness really is, and 
what are its necessary relations to Christianity. Never 
was the word more on men’s tongues than it is in these 
days ; and yet, in view of a tendency to let the word, as 
we use it, float off into vagueness, into mist, even into 
shallow sentimentalism, perhaps never was there more 
need of a careful and faithful analysis of its contents 
and its imports. 

Manliness is a great word ; it is a many-sided word ; 
but in general, I think, we have this feeling about it, 
when we use it with emphasis—that it is an idealizing 
word. It is a word that will not suffer us to stay down 
among the small actualities of the manly character as 
known to us; but it continually points us up and away 
from the small actualities toward the grand possibilities 
of the manly character which we hope may sometime 
be known to us. The word manliness, perhaps, is 
greater and richer in noble attributes than was any onw 
real specimen of manliness that we have ever looked 
upon with these eyes of ours. Nevertheless, when we 
think of true manliness, we are not content with the dis- 
couraging real; we lift ourselves up towards the inspir- 
ing ideal ; and we begin to place before our eyes, one 
by one, all those qualities that we can think of as going 
to the formation of a noble, strong, splendid, and com- 
plete man. The manly man, we say—why, that is the 
ideal man ; that is the man, not as he is, perhaps, but as 
he ought to be, as he may be, as he will be. 

Thus we have clearly got hold of so much about this 

word manliness: it is a word that points upward and 
not downward; that turns us away from the actual 
to the ideal ; that suggests to us dissatisfaction with a 
partial, one-sided, fragmentary development of man- 
hood, and makes us demand the presence of all those 
attributes that go to completeness of manhood. 3So that 
when we hear St. Paul’s words ringing to us across the 
uproar of these eighteen centuries, we shall understand 
him to tell us to acquit ourselves, in all our lives, in 
work, in play, here in the university and out in practi- 
cal life, amid temptation, in every sort of human stress 
and trial and danger—to acquit ourselves, just as much 
as possible, like the typical man, like the complete 
man. 
But at this point you will very justly say: ‘‘So 
much we get hold of—we are to try to act up to the 
idea of a complete man. And yet what is contained 
in that idea of a complete man? What are the at- 
tributes of this complete man, which St. Paul may be 
supposed to have had in mind when he exhorted us to 
act like one ?” 

There should be no difficulty in answering this ques- 
tion. The very word which St. Paul used is one the 
exact meaning of which is still perfectly well known. 
For our phrase in four words, ‘“‘ Quit you like men,” 

he used a single word, the verb avpiteobe, formed 
from the familiar noun a@v7e. The primary meaning of 
that noun was simply man as distinct from woman ; its 
secondary meaning was man as a person of mature 
years, in contrast with a child ; and then, for its third 
and supreme meaning, the word broadened and blos- 
somed into the large conception of man as a being 
possessed of intelligence, wisdom, moral light and force, 
and a spiritual nature, in contrast with creatures of in- 
ferior order who are devoid of these endowments. So, 
when St. Paul said to the little group of Christians at 
Corinth, environed by the spiritual perils of that most 
corrupt pagan city, ‘‘ Watch ye, stand fast, quit you 
like men,” he very likely charged that last word with 
all the ennobling and stimulating meanings which in the 
usage of poets and historians and vrators it already had. 
For long before St. Paul’s time the word had been often 
used, somewhat as he used it, as a word to spur and in- 
spire men to great and worthy and difficult deeds. In 
Homer and Herodotus and in Xenophon the word comes 
up again and again, when some great chieftain, at a 
moment of danger, in the presence of some grand 
or tremendous duty, just turns around to his followers 
and tells them to remember that they are men, and to 
act accordingly. Of course, St. Paul must have charged 
the word with richer meanings than they did, by as 
much as his conception of the spiritual range and pos- 
sibility of man’s nature was grander than theirs; but 
the basis of his appeal was just the same as theirs. 

In the first place, then, if in any respect a man {s ex- 
pected to have more courage and strength than a woman, 
let him act as becomes a man. Here the protest is 
against effeminacy. 

Secondly, if in any respect a grown man is expected 
to have more intelligence, wisdom, force, self-control, or 
fortitude than a mere child, let him act as becomes a 
man, Here the protest is against puerility. 

But, unquestionably, the great meaning with which 
the word is charged, in the Apostle’s use of it, is that 
which I spoke of as its third and consummate meaning. 
Men are to act-as creatures having reason, conscience, 
the power of choice, and the measureless possibilities of 
the immortal life, and not like creatures of mere in- 
stinct, impulse, and irresponsibility. Here the protest 





is against brutishness or animalism, which I define as 
existence unregulated by intelligent and conscientious 
self direction. 

This, I think, includes everything that belongs to St. 
Paul's conception of manliness. To quit you like men 
is to quit you as beings who live and act above effem- 
inacy, above puerility, above brutishness; it is to steer 
your lives by principle, and not to let your life be the 
sport of whim or frivolity or accident or impulse or 
passion. 

Therefore, taking this as the Apostle’s conception of 
manliness, namely, character expressing itself in a life 
steered by principle, let us look at some of those forms 
of principle by which the manly life will be steered. 

1. First, we come upon what I will call the principle 
of maguanimity, the principle of taking the large- 
minded view of things, rather than the small-minded 
view. It is this principle woven into the texture of any 
human life which gives to it, however lowly it may be, 
true elevation and dignity ; which enables its possessor 
to meet whatever comes with a tranquil and firm spirit ; 
which raises him above anything so petty as revenge ; 
which prompts him to disdain injustice and meanness, 
and leads him to task himself and to sacrifice himself 
for noble ends. Accordingly, whatever in us ,is small, 
paltry, narrow, low; whatever tends to warp and con- 
tract us; whatever is stingy, greedy, miserly, selfish, 
jealous, morbid, is just so far a diminution of our man- 
liness. And every vocation or method of culture which 
tends merely to sharpen certain less noble faculties of 
our nature, such as calculation, shrewdness, cunning, 
acquisitiveness, needs to be met by the deliberate culti- 
vation of the faculties which will correct this tendency 
and broaden our grasp and handling of things. 

2. Another principle by which the manly life is steered 
is courage. As to this thing called courage, people 
sometimes distinguish between physical courage and 
moral courage. Perhaps there is no real difference ; or, 
at any rate, {tt may be that all courage is moral at its 
basis. Courage that has not a moral basis is, perbaps, 
not courage at all; it may be only canine pluck and 
nervous insensibility. 

However, if there be such a thing as physical courage 
apart from moral courage, we have not very frequent 
use for it in civilized life. Against physicai danger as 
proceeding from the violence of others, society protects 
us; we seldom need to be at the trouble of protecting 
ourselves. Physical courage is the virtue of barbarism ; 
the virtue of civilization ismoral courage. The courage 
most needed in civilized society, at almost every hour of 
our lives, is the courage of opinion ; the courage of our 
faiths and our convictions ; the courage that enables a 
man, for iastance, here in the university, to stand up in 
a great crowd of his fellow-students, and dare to be 
jeered at, hissed at, howled at, because he will avow an 
honest opinion of his own, which happens not to be in 
fashion in that particular crowd. Such courage as that 
is rarer and more precious than the courage which can 
only charge the enemy at the cannon’s mouth. 

8. Another principle by which the manly life is steered 
is sincerity, sometimes described as ingenuousness, open- 
ness of heart, frankness, fairness, straightforwardness, 
honesty of nature through and through. 

The manly man will surely be controlled by this prin- 
ciple. The manly man is not double-tongued, or a 
hypocrite, or a trickster. The manly man is the up 
right man, the straightforward man, or, to use a new 
but most expressive phrase, he is the square man. I 
think it important to emphasize this; because, as you 
probably know, it is not uncommon for critics of our 
national character to say that the American has a spe- 
cial tendency to shrewdness, to adroit management, to 
finesse, often ripening into low chicanery and trickish- 
ness. In some parts of the world the word ‘‘ Amer- 
ican,” and especially the word ‘‘ Yankee,” is said to be 
the synonym for sharper. Some think that this is due, 
in part, to our political system, which very properly 
allows every man to be a politician in the good sense, 
but tempts him to be one in the bad sense ; in part to 
our prevaleat devotion to commerce, to what John 
Stuart Mill calls ‘‘ dollar-hunting,” in which success is 
sometimes supposed to depend more on shrewdness and 
cunning than on simple strength ; and in part to the 
fact that our national experience thus far has kept us 
thinking more of what we can do than of what we 
ought to do, more of our supposed rights than of our 
actual duties, more of ability than of conscience. How- 
ever this may be, we are operated upon, in all our occu- 
pations, by certain tendencies which are likely to breed 
in us a habit of artfulness, craft, fondness for sharp and 
secret maneuvering. Let me apply a test question 
upon this subject. When we hear of a piece of brilliant 
and successful sharp practice in politics, in law, in stock 
speculation, is it not our first tendency rather tu smile 
admiringly over the expert achievement than to brood 
seriously over a certain ignoble something in it which 
taints the whole glittering transaction and the person 
who executes it? For there is nothing manly about 
trick-playing. How refreshing it is to see a man who 
never has an object which he need be ashamed of, and 





who marches toward it without dodging, indirection, 
stealth ! 

4. Another principle by which the manly life is guid- 
ed is the principle of purity. Every man finds in him- 
self two sets of tendencies: one coarse, the other fine ; 
the one gross and animal, the other splritual and noble ; 
one set allying him to the beasts that perish, the other 
allying him to the angels of God and to God himself. 

Now, every man’s life is going to be habitually con- 
trolled by one or the other of these sets of tendencies, or 
he is going to vacillate in a helpless, rudderless way be- 
tween the two. But what will the manly man do about 
it? This he will do. He will not vacillate ; he will not 
drift rudderless, water-logged, helpless. No, he will 
decide firmly between these two sets of tendencies ; he 
will make his choice, and he will choose to have his life 
habitually controlled by his finer instincts rather than 
by his coarser ones ; he will elect as his master tenden- 
cies those which are pure and ennobling rather than those 
whico are low and degrading; he will resolve that 
within the domain of his personality the soul shall be 
king, not the body; that conscience and intelligence 
shall rule, and not the mob of his animal lusts and pas- 
sions. With him the decision simply comes to this: 
the body shall obey the soul, the soul shall not be de- 
graded to the task of obeying the body. 

Therefore, I make bold to say, the life of the manly 
man will surely be steered by the principle of purity. 
Immorality, by which I mean unchaste conduct, is of 
course censurable on many grounds. My present prop- 
osition is that itis unmanly. Libertinism, which is the 
surrender of a man’s higher nature to his lower nature, 
is intrinsically unmanly; it is an unnatural and a 
shameful inversion of the true order of the powers of 
personality ; it is unworthy of a true man. Really, is 
not this so? Do you not feel and know, in your inmost 
souls, that this is so? When you picture to yourselves 
the ideal man—that grand specimen of noble manhood 
toward which in your best moods your nature rises—can 
you conceive of him as a libertine, as an unchaste man ? 
Tell me this. Did you ever kuow some man who was 
grand in many ways, whom you came to love and honor 
and believe in, aud who embodied for you somewhat 
your ideal of what a grand, complete man should be ; 
and did you at last come to the knowledge that your 
splendid man was, after all, immoral in his private life, 
a corrupter of pure women, a companion of impure ones ? 
Well, what effect had that discovery upon your real 
opinion of the man? Did it not surprise you, shock 
you? Did it not shatter your idol for you? Did not 
your old loyal homage for him fall away ? Did not the 
earth itself and human life lose some of their beauty for 
you? Why? Iwilltell you why. Because you feel 
and know that such immorality detracts from true man- 
liness ; that it debases and degrades it; that it is quite 
unworthy of it. That being the case, then why not be 
fair with your own minds, and squarely say: If immo- 
rality is a hurt and a degradation and a shame to manii- 
ness in one case, it is in all cases. If it is so in his case, 
it would be so in mine also. 

You know that away back in the Middle Ages was 
a very beautiful and radiant thing named Chivalry 

a thing partly real and partly ideal, the ideal part of 
it being just as precious for us as the real part. Now, 
one great purpose lying at the root of chivalry was that 
of cultivating a fine and stately type of manhood ; ir 
fact, of breeding up the manliest race of men that had 
ever trod up and down in the world. And what was 
their notion of manliness—theirs, in that epoch of 
coarseness, and of animal lusts, and of violent lives? 
Listen. The finest dream of chivalry was embodied in 
that superb personage, King Arthur, and in the gor- 
geous knights who sat with him at the Round Table. 
And by what principles were their splendid lives con- 
trolled? The greatest poet now living in the world has 
told us, in the best English that has been written in our 
time—putting the testimony into the lips of King Arthur 
himself : 

‘* T was first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood errant of this realm, and all 
The realms together, under me, their Head, 
In that fatr order of the Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a tiine. 
I made them lay their hands in mine and swear: 
To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Church, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her ; for indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under he .ven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.” 


Thus the oath of Arthurian knighthood and manhood 
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was to be loyal to God, to king, to conscience ; truthful ; 
valiant for the right, valiant agsinst the wrong ; never 
slanderous, always courteous, temperate, chaste. 

Of course, the forms of that old chivalry have passed 
away ; but those grand truths of manhood on which 
chivalry reared its gorgeous and fascinating ceremonial 
have not passed away. Long before Chivairy, those 
truths lived in Paul's soul and in Paul's life; and they 
live yet in the soul and in the life of every knightly per 
son. It matters not whether we wicld the lance or the 
plow-handle, the brand or the sledge-hammer, the 
sword or the pen; whether we sit at round tables or 
square ones : it is as true for us as it was for Sir Gala- 
had, and Sir Tri-tram, and Sir Launcelot, and King 
Arthur, that unchastity is a dishonor to manliness, is a 
fatal detraction from it, is incompatible with it. And 
things will never begin to be right with us until] thistruth 
becomes a part of our social consciousness, shall become 
incorporated into imperious and settled standards of civil 
ized life, and until it shall be commonly felt and acted 
upon by society that a viclous man can no more claim to 
be a {manly min—that is, a gentleman—than a vicious 
woman can claim to be a womanly woman—that is, a 
lady. 

Thus we have found some of the things included in 
this immense prop»sition that the manly man is he whose 
life is steered by principle, by worthy and noble princi- 
ple: the principle of magnanimity, the principle of 
courage, the principle of sincerity, the principleof puri 
ty. But you must all feel that there is one other and a 
still grander form of principle involved in our general 
proposition, of which 1 bave not yet spoken, but of 
which I certainly ought to speak. It is this: the manly 
man is he whose life is steered by the principle of lov- 
ing and trustful obedience to God. Tais element of 
manliness is the consummation and the glory of all the 
others ; and without this all the others are utterly in- 
capable of giving a complete and rounded specimen of 
manhood. The supreme principle of true manliness is 
the religious principle. Manliness is unfinished, nay, it 
is stunted, it is a poor, fraciional, inadequate, unsatis 
factory thing, until it reaches up and expands into the 
life and glory of godliness. The manly person must be 
the religious person. 

Now, I know perfectly well that all this is not gener- 
ally recognized ; and yet it isso plain, so inevitable, so 
irresistible an inference from any just definition of man- 
liness, that I should wonder that every mind does not 
rush to the inference instantly, and feel its overwhelming 
force. 

For instance, what was it that we agreed upon in the 
outset about manliness ? Was it not that the word called 
for the complete man—the man of full, rounded devel- 
opment of character? Well, surely, that person cannot 
be regarded as anywhere near being the complete man 
who does not accept and obey the highest and most 
sacred law of existence. 

And what law is the highest and most sacred law of 
existence? Why, of course, it is the law regulating the 
highest and most sacred relation which we sustaia—our 
relation to God ; the law—the eternal and sweet law— 
that prescribes to every man a reverent acknowledgment 
of Him who gave to us the gift of ext-tence, gratitude to 
Him who keeps us alive and showers upon us all good 
gifts that come to us, loyal service to Him who on every 
ground is our rightful and supreme monarch. Teil me 
honestly, is there any law known to you which is bi-her 
than that law, or more sacred, or more commanding ? 
Surely, there is not. Therefore we must conclude that 
he who refuses to yield to that law thereby repudiates 
the highest law, the most sacred, most commanding law, 
ofexistence. Can the man who does that be regarded as 
the complete man, as the manly man? So far from hav- 
ing the completeness that is essential to the manly char- 
acter, he is lacking in the most essential attribute of the 
manly character; for he is devoid of justice, fidelity, 
gratitude. 

Manliness, therefore, is impossible without godliness. 
No man can be said to have true manliness who is dis- 
loyal to the most imperative and sacred duties of true 
manliness. Accordingly, the connection between man- 
liness and Christianity is necessary and immediate : it is 
60 close that the one implies the other. Show me aman 
who has al] the manly qualities, and I will show you 
one who has those of the religious man, the Christian 
man. 

It is unmanly not to love God. Itis unmanly not to 
be grateful to Goi. It is unmanly not to obey God. 

But it is now time for me to come to the end of my 
discourse by saying that just this thing that we have 
been talking about—manliness—is what is al ways wanted 
in this world, and never more wanted than now, and 
nowhere more wanted than here. There are some artt- 
cles for which the public demand is less than the supply ; 
but for this article of manliness the public demand bas 
always been greater than any supply that has been 
hitherto furnished. Manliness is the kingliest thing that 
lives anywhere in our sight. He who has manliness, 
even though he have not riches or learning or station, has 
g royalty that will continue to be crowned long after 








kingdoms have been absorbed into the untversal republic 
of human nature. The manly man may not bea a brill- 
iant man ; he may not be a great scholar, writer, poet, 
orator ; but put him where you will in life into any 
sphere or vocation, high or low, big or little, and he im- 
presses you as one who by his simple worth of character, 
his steady fidelity to principle. is somehow greater than 
the place that you have put himinto. He is not belittled 
by a little place ; he does not seem to depend on a large 
place in order to seem great. 

It is a nob'e trait of young men that they are not in- 
sensible to the motive of living such lives as shall deserve 
to be remembered in the world long after they have gone 
from it. That ts not the profoundest or the noblest mo- 
tive in life ; but it is not a shallow or an ignoble one. 
And I ask you to note what qualities the world is most 
inclined to remember. That which abides in the world’s 
memory and in the world’s love, and which continually 
sways men to do and to be their best, is not learning or 
wit or fluent speech, but manliness. It is that which 
gives to St. Paul the stature of a moral colossus in the 
apostolic times, and all down thetimes since. Itis man- 
liness that makes the might that holds out stillin such 
names as those of Martin Luther, and Hugh Latimer, 
and John Milton, and John Bunyan. The greatness of 
George Washington lay not most of all in his general- 
ship or in his statesmanship, but in his magnificent and 
genuine manliness. And for that truest hero of the 
nineteenth century, old Jehn Brown of Harper's Ferry, 
it was the m:.nliness that we saw shining in unadorned 
majesty from his prison cell, and from the scaffold 
which he dignified, and even from the grave where his 
body lies a-moldering, which makes all mankind sure 
that his soul is forever and forever marching on. So, 
too, it was the manliness of Stonewall Jackson—the 
manliness at once of a primitive apostle and of one of 
King Arthur’s knights—which, in spite of the fearful 
political delusion and wrong into which he fell, drew 
our hearts at the time, and will forever draw them, to 
honor him and to forgive him asa noble enemy. And, 
ah ! it was the manliness of Abraham Lincoln—a man- 
liness as tender, as brave, as loyal, as genuine, as it was 
homelike and quaint—which has made every little cottage 
on the American continent a perpetual temple to his 
memory, and every throbbing heart in America his 
mausoleum. 

But I commend manliness to you, not chiefly because 
by it you are most likely to be remembered after you are 
dead and gone from the world, but because by it you 
are most likely to be useful while you are alive and pres- 
entin the world. Whatever gift or talent you have 
will be worth all the more to yourself and to others if 
there be manliness behind it. It is the great desideratum 
at present among usin America. It is for the lack of 
manliness that we have so many public wrongs tolerated, 
so many social sins endured, so many private sins apolo- 
gized for, or lied about, or even exulted in. For our 
nation to-day, that there may be less shuffilng and cow- 
ardice and baseness in politics, what other need can 
match our need of 


‘* Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 
Men who have honor ; men who will not lie ; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without blinking ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking ’’ ? 

But it would be unfair to insinuste that all the strain 
on manliness comes in what is called public life in poll- 
tics. There is a fearful strain on it likewise in all the 
professions, and along all the paths of private life. The 
danger with most of us is that our professions may over- 
power and kill out our manliness. You can find good 
lawyers, and preachers, and doctors, and professors, and 
bankers, and editors,and authors, and merchants ; but 
it is not so easy to find men who are obviously broader 
and taller than the professions into which they are ab- 
sorbed. Gentlemen of the University, here we have on 
these grounds a group of flourishing schools for turning 
out all sorts of professional specialists: chemists, engi 
neers, mathematicians, teachers, editors, lawyers, doc 
tors. What acomfort it would be if we could know 
that all of you, besides being equipped as professional 
men, ate becoming well equipped, also, as manly men ; 
and that when you go from us, the temptations of your 
several employments will never impair or deface your 
manliness, 

And, therefore, for you all I can find no better word 
than St. Paul found for the men of Corinth in the an- 
cient times: ‘‘Quit you like men.” Give yourselves 
heartily, earnestly, and proudly to your future profes- 
sions. Make it your duty to succeed in them. But in all 
the hurrying currents of professional life, let your own 
human life be undimmed, and pure, and sweet, and 
grand. ‘ Quit you like men.” Christianity cails upon 
you to be manly, in that large and noble sense which 
makes godliness the crown of every manly character. 
Remember, you will be a better Christian for being a 
manly one ; and you will be a manlier man for being a 





Christian man. And may God bless you all, and cause 
this truth to live in all Your lives as long your lives shall 
last. 








DONE IN VACATION. 


HE Rev. G. N. Kellogg, writing to the ‘‘ Home Mis- 

sionary,” tells of the way in which he spent the 
Sundays of his Jast vacation, which is an evidence of 
what a little exertion will accomplish : 


“During my vacation, which I spent with my family in a 
small village among the mountains, I conducted worship in 
a schoolhouse each Sabbath. Religious services had not 
been held in the town for over two years, and most of the 
people had become utterly indifferent to all religious duty 
or privilege. The Sabbath was openly violated, many of the 
men choosing that day for hunting and fishing, and the wo- 
men for berrying, while the children made it a day of sport. 
A few, however, preserved their Christian integrity and 
interest as well as they could in the midst of so much 
heathenism, and were rejoiced to have the opportunity of 
hearing preaching. One lady said to me, the first Sabbath : 
‘ This is the first service I have been able to attend in overtwo 
years. Itis good. It seems now as if I lived in a Christian 
country, and not in heathendom.’ The comfort such 
derived from the service more than repaid me for any effort 
it cost me to preach; but [ trust some good was done 
beyond that. After the first Sabbath, quite a number of 
men and youth came; and I have the assurance that if no 
other good was done them they were at least prevented 
from fishing and hunting excursions. A Sunday-school has 
grown out of my efforts, and the circuit preacher of the 
Boulder circuit has, I am told, arranged to preach there at 
regular intervals. SoI feel that my vacation, besides the 
good it did me personally, was the beginning of better days 
for that little village. 

“The work at Marshall prospers beyond my most sanguine 
expectations ; and, while it will not for a long time yet 
develop into any church organization, it will accomplish 
much good. This third sermon each Sabbath, with the 
eight or ten miles ride, adds very much to my work. I get 
very tired when evening comes ; but the sight of the forty 
children and the ten or twelve adults who regularly come 
to the service and the Sunday-school, and the interest they 
marifest, more than repays me. It would do you good to 
hear them sing; especially if you could have heard their 
first attempt, less thana yearago. This is a missionary 
work in very truth. Why, when W. L. Gillman and myself 
visited this place last spring, a lad whom we accosted 
in the street with the question, ‘Wouldn’t you like to 
have a Sunday-school organized here which you could 
attend?’ replied, with an oath, ‘No; we kids have got 
through with that racket long ago.’ That boy is now a 
regular attendant upon both Sanday-school and preaching 
service, and seems to enjoy it much. Another sign of 
interest is a request from several Christians of different 
denominations for the administration of the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper. I have promised to take one of our dea- 
cons with me and administer the sacrament according to 
their wish.’’ 








THE ORACLE. 


TREPHON, a Greek youth of high rank, said one 
day to his tutor: ‘‘I would gladly go to Delphi to 
question the oracle concerning my fate. It seems to me 
as though I could then arrange my life better, and 
choose the way of wisdom with more certainty.” 

‘If thou thinkest thus,” answered the master, ‘I 
will accompany thee.” 

“They set out on their journey and came to Delphi. 
With peculiar sensations of awe the youth entered the 
dreary environs of the sanctuary. They reached the 
temple and sat down opposite. Then Strephon read the 
incription over the entrance of the temple: Know thy- 
self. ‘‘ What do these words mean ?” asked he. 

His master answered: “ They are easy to explain. 
Think who thou art, and to what end thou didst recxive 
life. We must first know ourselves before we dare to 
question our futurity.” 

‘* Who am I, then ?” asked the youth. 

‘* Thou art Strephon,” answered his tutor, “the son 
of the worthy Agathlas. But if death were to take thee 
sudd: nly, as a little while ago it snatched thy brother 
CalJlias, could 1 then say to thy lifeless corpse or th 
ashes: ‘My dear Strephon’? Behold, the being whic 
thinks in thee, and which will soon know its futurit 
from the mouth of the priest—that is rHysELF. Tb 
invisible being is destined to guide all thy actions, to 
regulate thy life, and to form it into a well defined 
whole. By this means thou wilt become like unto the 
gods, and content with thyself. For the man whom 
the spirit governs can be compared to a well-tuned lyre, 
which emits nothing but lovely sounds; but the man 
who is governed by meray se A and passion is a slave, 
and his low inclinations Jead him whither a lease in 
ungodly ways. Whosoever fully acknow B pes his 
destiny, and by questioning himself discovers how far 
he has approached the goal in the way he has chosen, 
or how far he is yet distant—that man know himself.” 

The youth was silent. Then the master sald : ‘‘ Come, 
let us now enter the temple.” 

But Strephon said: *‘ No, my beloved master, the 
inscription is enough for me; I am ashamed of my fool- 
ish desire. I have too much to do with myself and with 
the present to trouble myself with the future.” 

“Happy art thou,” said his tutor. ‘Do not repent 


having undertaken the journey; it has answered its 

purpose, for thou hast heard the voice of the gods. 

Thou art on the road to wisdom ; thy humility proves 

Se this is the first fruit of self-knowledge.”—[Se- 
‘ 
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DUST AND RUBBISH.* 


A curious study, and an oddly interesting one, is of 
how natureand man take up and turn to account in one 
way or another what is commonly regarded as rubbish 
and refuse. Thus, as the writer of the very interesting 
volume whose title we give below points out, one man 
looks at a London dust-heap and says, ‘‘ Rubbish !” 
another sees in it $20,000 value ; one man sees the poss!- 
bilities of golden corn in bones and ashes ; a third, looking 
at a heap of old rags, says, ‘‘ I’rom cast-off clothes come 
bitter beer and early cauliflowers.” A few paragraphs 
from this curlous survey of the ‘‘ World’s Lumber 
Room” may provide an interesting evening’s reading : 

THE QUEEN’S TOBACCO-PIPE. 

«‘ Among the various kinds of refuse used as manure 
must be mentioned the damaged goods confiscated at 
many of the docks, which are buried until partly rotten 
before they are sold for this purpose. At the London 
Docks, however, the goods sre burnt and reduced to 
ashes, many tons of which are sold to the farmers. In 
the center of these docks a fire is kept burning night 
and day, its chimney being known as the ‘ Queen’s To- 
bacco-Pipe,’ and here are consumed all condemned 
goods, some of them damaged and unfit for food, but 
many of such value that it is deeply to be regretted that 
some more rational method of disposing of them has 
not been devised. 

‘* Great loads of tobacco and cigars were burnt from 
time to time, and a similar fate on one occasion befell 
thirteen thousand pairs of French gloves, while on 
another nine hundred Australlan mutton hams were 
condemned to the flames. These hams had been ware- 
housed on their arrival, in the expectation that the duty 
on them would shortly be taken off, but they had to 
wait so long that they became damaged, and were con. 
demned as unfitfor food. No doubt their ashes helped 
to enrich the fields, but the hams might have fed a large 
number of people, so that we can look at their consump- 
tion in this way as a very wasteful proceeding. Even 
in their damaged state some were perfectly eatable, and 
many a slice was eaten by the man in charge of the fur- 
nace. 

‘*Tea is seldom burnt, having once set the chimney 
on fire; but cargoes of tea are sometimes condemned. 
Any one walking down the Mahloo road in Shanghai 
will see, on either side, trays of old tea-leaves drying in 
the sun, and exposed not only to the dust, but to the 
attention of the pigs, dogs, and children which play 
and walk about amongthem. Many tons of this ‘ Mah- 
loo mixture,’ as it is called, are made and exported, and 
some of it {s occasionally seized in London, and prop- 
erly condemned, for no one but the consignees could 
possibly grudge it to the fields. 

‘No doubt the waste from tomato canning went for 
more manure until an enterprising American conceived 
the idea of turning it into tomato catsup, from which 
he realizes handsome profits, as he pays nothing for his 
material. The wholesale houses are, no doubt, glad to 
get rid of it, and to them he sends clean tubs to receive 
all the skins and parings. The tubs are removed every 
day, and the contents ground up, fermented, and 
flavored.” 

A QUEER PARIS MARKET. 

**In concluding our notice of household refuse we 
may mention a curious market held at the Halles Cen- 
trales in Paris for the sale of broken meat of all kinds, 
which was described at length by the correspondence of 
the London ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ in 1878. 

“The fragments which form the ‘ jewellery’ of the 
Halles Centrales are brought down in big baskets be- 
tween seven and eight every morning by the garcons of 
the great Boulevard restaurants, or by the larbins from 
the hotels of the Ministers or the foreign Embassadors. 

“If a grand dinner has been given the night before at 
one of the embassies, the show of ‘ jewellery’ in the 
morning will be magnificent. There will be whole tur- 
keys and fowls, hams and boars’ heads, which have 
been scarcely touched, displayed upon the dea! boards. 

“Out of the season the supply comes chiefly fromthe 
leading restaurants, where the ‘leavings’ are the per- 
quisites of the walters. Some dealers, and they are 
nearly always women, have a yearly contract with par- 
ticular restaurants. Some arrange the goods themselves ; 
others, feeling that it is a matter of importance, and they 
do not possess the requisite taste and skill, engage a pro- 
fessional hand to doit forthem. The object, of course, 
is to make a very little seem a great deal, and also to 
render the various ‘ portions’ as attractive to the eye as 
possible, and the ‘ artists’ flit from stall to stall, giving 
here and there a touch of green in the shape of spinach 
or Brussels sprout, or of red in the form of carrot or 
tomato, adding a morsel of blanc-mange here, a bit of 
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pie-crust there, and so on, until each ‘ portion’ looks as 
it should. 

‘The ‘ portions’ are arranged on quarter-sheets of old 
newspapers, and vary in price from two sous upward. 
Asa sample, imagine a pile consisting of the leg of a 
partridge, the remnants of an omelette, the tail of a fried 
sole, two ribs of a jugged hare, a spoonful of haricot 
beans, a scrap of fillet, a cut pear, a handful of salad, a 
slice of tomato, and a dish of jelly, all to be had for 
five sous, or twopence halfpenny. 

“The purchasers are not the cheap eating-houses, as has 
been supposed, but the ‘ quiet people ’ who are ashamed 
to beg, and but for the merciful cheapness of these 
appetizing scraps would not taste meat from one month’s 
end to another. 

SOME OF NATURE'S SCAVENGERS. 

‘* But for the termites there would not be a forest left 
in the world, for the dead would choke the living, then 
the absence of foliage would so alter the climate that 
droughts would ensue, and the land would be turned 
into a desert; so that, as Mr. Smeathman says, mankind 
would probably suffer less from the loss of one or two 
of the larger animals than it would from the extermina- 
tion of the termites. They seldom attack a healthy 
tree, and probably when they appear to do so it will be 
found that disease of some sort has really begun its 
inroads; but any stake in a hedge which has not taken 
root they at once cestroy. If the bark be sound they 
enter at the bottom, and completely hollow it out; 
otherwise they first cover it carefully with clay, as, 
though blind, they will not work in the light. It must 
be confessed they do not distinguish as one could wish 
between wood that is useful and wood that is useless to 
man ; dead woud is never anything but dead wood to 
them, and thus they have been known to destroy all the 
timber-work of a spacious apartment in a few nights, so 
carefully concealing their ravages, however, that their 
presence could not be suspected. 

‘In a single night in Japan they have made a tunnel 
as thick as a man’s little finger through the floor, up one 
leg of a table, across the top, and down another leg. 

‘*Some large species begin work severe] feet be- 
low the foundations of a house, and tunnel their way 
up through the floors, and into the furniture, the position 
of whick they seem to know with the utmost accuracy. 
The only way to prevent their ravages is to place the 
legs of every chair and table in pans of water—a pre- 
cauticn which, of course, is out of the question with 
door-posts, etc., and thus it happens that all the timber 
of a house may be perforated in every direction, until 
nothing but a tbin crust, no thicker than a sheet of 
paper, remains. 

‘*In some cases they seem to know when a post has a 
welght to support, and are careful to fill it up with 
clay ; but where the woodwork is not used as a prop, 
they see no need for such precautions, and the owner 
who is thus literally eaten out of his house and home 
may be first made aware of the fact by finding his win- 
dow-sills crumbling away beneath his touch. 

** Nelther wine-casks nor scientific instruments are 
safe from them, and at Tobago they once caused the 
loss of almost a pipe of Madeira wine. But they do not 
confine their attention to wood. An unfortunate eng! 
neer in Brazil, who had just returned from an expedi- 
tion with a collection of plans, etc., left his trunk on a 
table for the night, and found next morning that all his 
clothes and papers had been destroyed, not a square 
inch of the latter being left, while every atom of pencil, 
lead and all, had entirely disappeared. Boots and shoes 
they will devour in a single night, and one wonders how 
the dwellers in equinoctial America contrive to keep a 
roof over their heads or clothes on their backs; and it 
certainly is no marvel to learn that it was a rare thing 
to find among the natives any papers more than fifty or 
sixty years old in Humboldt’s day.” 


THE DUST IN THE AIR. 


““We might suppose that with no dust in the air we 
should at least have more light ; but while it is undoubt- 
edly true that the sunbeams show us the motes, it is no 
less true also that the motes and fine dust actually show 
us the sunbeams, and that one {s invisible without the 
other. 

**A beam of sunlight or electric light, if admitted into 
a chamber of which the air is perfectly pure, at once 
disappears, and is replaced by pitchy blackness, except 
where it strikes the wall or some other object. Balloon- 
ists tell us that the higher they ascend the deeper be- 
comes the color of the sky, until at the height of a few 
miles it looks almost like a black canopy, because, 
though the sun is shining in unclouded splendor, there 
is little or no dust to scatter his light. The space be- 
tween the stars—stellar space, as it is called—is, accord- 
ingly, absolute blackness, notwithstanding the blaze of 
light which passes through it and becomes visible on 
striking our dusty atmosphere. 

‘‘This universal dust is kept out of our lungs, where 
it would be injurious, by the innumerable fine hairs or 
cilia which cover the air passages, and which, as they 
constantly wave upwards, filter the air very effectually ; 
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but when the strain is too great and prolonged, the hairs 
cease to act, the membrane of the air passages becomes 
inflamed, and bronchitis or asthma follows. 


‘* The dust of coal mines and that caused by grinding, 
especially steel-grinding, and the polishing of pearl but- 
tons, marble, etc., particularly where emery is used ; 


also the dust in potteries and china works ; the organic 
dust and fluff of shoddy and flax mills, as well as that 
arising from the sorting of type, are all injurious and 
some of them fatal in their effects upon the air passages 
and lungs, which the hairs are quite unable to protect. 
A seedsman once complained to Professor Tyndall that 
his men were made quite ill during the busy season by 
the irritation produced by the dust from the seeds, and 
gladly accepted his suggestion that they should be pro- 
vided with respirators made of cotton wool tied up in 
muslin, which filtered the air so perfectly that no further 
complaints were heard. 

“The ‘ black lungs’ of colliers are well known, and 
stony dust is found deposited in the lungs of some 
masons ; but under ordinary circumstances the natural 
filtering apparatus is quite effectual, the particles being 
arrested by the hairs above mentioned and then sent 
back into the air by the expired breath. The air which 
we breathe out at the end of an expiration is so abso- 
lutely free from dust that if we breathe across the track 
of an electric beam the latter will be pierced by an in- 
tensely black hole, for the reasons already given.’ 


‘VEGETABLE DUST.” 

‘* But the dust which constitutes the chief part of the 
red fog of the Atlantic, the sea-dust of the Northern 
seas, and the sirocco-dust of South Europe, is neither 
cosmic nor volcanic, though it, too, has traveled great 
distances, 

“* Vessels, hundreds of miles from land, have been at 
times enveloped for days ina fog consisting of brick- 
red or cinnamon-colored dust, which covered the sails 
and rigging with a thick coat, and rendered the 
alr so hazy that no vessel which was more than a 
quarter of a mile off could be distinguished even at mid- 
day. Off St. Jago, during certain months of the year, 
a very fine dust is almost constantly falling, which, 
says Mr. Darwin, roughens and slightly injures astro 
nomical instruments, hurts the eyes, dirties everything 
on board, and at times falls so thickly that vessels have 
been known to run ashore owing to the obscurity, and 
are recommended to avoid the passage between Cape 
Verd and the Archipelago. Considerable quantities 
continued to fall upon the ‘Beagle’ when she was be- 
tween three and four hundred miles from shore, some 
of the variously-colored transperent particles being a 
thousandth part of an inch square, few Jarger, and the 
greater part consisting of fine powder. (nthe succeed- 
ing days, as the vessel procceded on her way, the dust 
became so fine that it could be collected only on a damp 
sponge ; but it has been known to fall on vessels 1,000 
and even 1 600 miles from any land 

‘* From the direction of the wind, and the fact that 
the dust fails duriug those months when the harmattan 
raises clouds of it high in the air, and blows from the 
northwest shores of Africa, it was at first naturally con- 
cluded that the dust was all African too. The mineral 
part of it, no doubt, may be so; but on examination it 
was found that the great part of the dust was organic, 
and consisted mainly of those minute, fllnt-cased foims 
of plant-life known as diatoms, which exist in almost 
all water—salt, fresh, or brackish. Further examina- 
tion also revealed the singular fact that, though the dust 
came directly from Africa, of all the many different 
organic forms none were peculiar to Africa, and all but 
two belonged to fresh-water families ; and it has since 
been proved that all the organic portion of the dust, 
whether it fell at Cape Verd, Malta, Genoa, Lyons, or 
in the Tyrol, has come from the south side of the 
equator, and has been transported from the banks of the 
Orincco and Amazon. When, however, we find that 
particles of mineral matter one-thousandth part of an 
inch square can be carried three or four hundred miles, 
and that a narrow strip of vegetable substance some- 
thing more than half an inch long, and the twelfth part 
of an inch wide, clearly belonging to some tropical tree, 
has been carried more than 1,200 miles from any coast 
where it could have grown, we wonder less at the long 
journeys taken by these minute one-celled plants, 
41,000,000,000 of which occupy only one cubic inch of 
space, and weigh but 220 grains.” 





The story is toid that not long ago a ranting Chicago 
Communist gathered a crowd, and entertained them 
with his diatribes on the inequalities of riches and pov- 
erty. He was in the midst of his fiery declarations that 
the capital of the rich belonged to the laboring classes, 
when a clear voice rose from the crowd: ‘‘ You’ve got 
a gold watch, and I haven't any. I want yours.” The 
speaker was nonplussed. Jecovering himself, however, 
he said,‘‘ I bought the watch and paid for it.” ‘‘ Don’t 
make any difference,” persisted the voice ; ‘‘ you've got 
a gold watch and I haven’t—I want it!’ The talker wag 
checkmated and the meeting broke up, 
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Books AND QutHors. 


A NEW REFERENCE BOOK.’ 


Statistics are about as uninteresting as anything in 
this world if they relate to matters for which one 
does not care; and, conversely, they possess a most 
absorbing interest if they treat of matters which one can 
understand and appreciate. In this latier class for all 
people of active intellect must be placed the latest con- 
tribution to the statistics of the United States, in the 
shape of a superb work just issued by the Messrs. 
Scribner, of this city. It is a huge volume, too large for 
intelligible classification, and therefore to be described, as 
all books should be, as 18x15x2}, the figures represent- 
ing length, breadth, and thickness ininches. Printed with 
ink so black as to excite an instant desire on the par: of 
a printer to know its manufacturer, with type that can 
be read at long range, and bound so that it will lie flat 
wherever opened in the most inviting manner, it is a 
pleasure to use it for reference. It is indexed after the 
Dennison plan, with letters on the cover edges and let in 
to the leaf margins, so that the labor of finding the 
desired page or plate is reduced to a minimum. 

Very properly, the work is dedicated by permission to 
Dr. Francis A. Walker, late Superintendent of the 
United States Census, to whom the country owes a 
debt which it can never repay for present attainable 
facts concerning its own resources and progress. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the atlas under considera- 
tion is based on the census of 1880 ; but wherever ad- 
ditional and later sources of information have been 
available they have been used and credit duly given. Its 
chief value and novelty, however, lies in its graphic, or 
more properly pictorial, presentation of facts. 

Turning, for instance, to the department of Religion, 
the figures for which are furnished by W. H. DePuy, 
D.D., LL.D., we find first a short explanatory review, 
followed by a table of memberships and ministers in 
the different States. Next comes a series of twenty 
maps—that being the number of denominations con- 
sidered—printed in different shades of color, and ac 
companied in each case with a key, so that one sees 
instantly in what State or belt of States a denomination 
is strongest. Take, for instance, the map devoted to 
Mormonism, which, owing to the peculiar conditions, 
catches the eye instantly. A belt of color of deepest 
dye, indicating, according to the key, ten per cent. and 
over of the entire population, stretches right across 
the country from the British possessions on the north to 
those of Mexico on the south. It includes Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, and Arizona. Colorado is a lighter shade, 
indicating from one to three per cent. ‘‘ But,” the Mormo- 
phobist exclaims, ‘‘ the percentage is away above ten per 
cent.! In Utah, for instance—” Very good—or,if you 
like, very bad—here you have it, directly below the map, 
in colored bands running across percentage columns. 
Opposite Utah the colored iine runs clear across the 
available space, and, doubling back on itself, returns 
almost toits starting-point. 38.60 is the exact percentage, 
and you have it shown at once in figures, and in two 
different dimensions of space, showing area and propor- 
tion. For some unexplained reason there is no table of 
membership by States presented with this particular 
map, nor does it appear with those of the other smaller 
denominations. These totals are, however, easily ascer- 
tained by turning to the general tables close at hand. 

Of the larger denominations, namely, Baptist, Chris 
tian (Disciples of Christ), Congregational, Episcopal, 
Lutheran, Methodist, and Presbyterian, only one covers 
the whole of the United States (excepting the Indian 
Territory, which is in all cases left blank, for want of 
any returns). If it were possible for each reader of 
this paper to cover up the next ten lines and make 4 
rough guess as to which denomination this is a return 
of, guesses would show a tolerably wide divergence of 
information. Catholic? No: for the simple reason 
that ‘‘ Our Sister Church of Rome” broadly claims one 
hundred per cent. of the entire population, and con- 
descendeth not to the matter of detailed statistics. 
Methodist? No. Wyoming has not enough followers 
of Wesley to be returnable; and the Baptists in like 
manner make no showing whatever in Montana. Con- 
gregationalists are inappreciable in Washington, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Arizona, and New Mexico. There are not 
enough Episcopalians to count in Arizona ; and so on 
through the list. The Presbyterians alone cover the 
entire country. They are not so numerous, all told, as 
are the Baptists and Methodists, but they are numer- 
ous enough, or—which amounts to the same thing— 
well organized enough, to be counted. Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey are the strongholds of this denomina- 
tion, and it may be well to note just here that in 
actual numbers the Keystone State heads the list besides 
with the Lutheran Reformed (United States), Evangeli- 
cal Association, Brethren, Church of God, and Mora- 

1 Scribner's Statistical Atlas of the United States. By Fletcher 
W. Hewes and Henry Gannett. (New York ; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $32.) 
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of the minor sects. 

In the group of maps before us, those assigned to the 
Baptists and the Methodists command attention from the 
high percentages which catch the eye in the South At- 
lantic States. The two practically balance one another 
in the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, but the Baptists 
are ahead in Kentucky, Virginia, Mississippi; while the 
Methodists have the highest percentage in Tennessee 
and Florida. Together they cover the whole region 
south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi with the 
tint which in our maps represents from ten to sixteen 
per cent. of the entire population. It is, perhaps, not 
quite fair to add that the densest illiteracy is found 
within those same limits, and extending westward to 
include Arizona—a state of things due, of course, rather 
to the legacy of slavery than to any other cause. 

It were easy to go on indefinitely making comparisons 
and tracing relations of matters and things material and 
intellectual through every page and the 150 odd plates 
of this comprehensive work. It is by no means easy, 
however, to indicate, without the aid of illustration, the 
singularly clear methods adopted, whereby the progress 
of population, intelligence, and wealth are indicated, as 
well as the migratory movements of various nationali- 
ties and of the natives of different States. Take, for 
instance, the mapshowing the migration of Connecticut 
Yankees. It is asmall but clear outline of the United 
States. Connecticut is tinted dark brown, and the same 
shade, in easily distinguishable arrangements of lines, 
spreads over the whole West. Colorado and Florida 
appear to have attracted more emigrants from Connectl- 
cut than have the neighboring States; but for an insig- 
nificant little patch of rocky sea-coast—comparatively 
speaking, of course—the Nutmeg State has done nobly 
in the réle of a pioneer. Vermont has sent her children 
to Minnesota ; New Hampshire evinces a slight prefer- 
ence for Wyoming ; while Maine has shown a decided 
appreciation for the Territories to the west and north of 
Kansas and Nebraska, neglecting these States and their 
more Eastern sisters. 

This paper should not close without a reference to the 
very ingenious historico-political chart shown in Plate 
VI. This presents a bird’s-eye view of our political 
history, from Washington’s administration. Through 
a combination of tints and lines, the origin, growth, suc- 
cess, defeat, and extinction of the various parties is 
clearly indicated, and an hour's study of this chart gives 
a more comprehensive view of our very complex politi- 
cal history, with the often confusing ramifications of 
parties and sub-parties, than any other authority with 
which the writer is acquainted. 

The general heads treated are Agriculture, Education, 
Finance and Commerce, Live Stock and Products, Manu. 
factures, Mortality, Occupations, Physical Geography, 
Political History, Populaticn, Progress, Religion. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The second volume in the ‘‘ Story of Nations’’ (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) follows the first with unusual 
promptness. It is The Story of Rome from the Earliest Times 
to the End of the Republic, by Arthur Gilman. Readers of 
The Christian Union do not need to be told that Mr. Gilman 
invests any subject to which he gives his attention with the 
charm of simple, direct, and lucid diction, and that he is a 
careful student in the preparation ef facts for his work. In 
this volume he tells the great story of Roman life with char- 
acteristic simplicity and freshness. It is a story with which 
every boy and girl ought to be familiar, and this volume 
forms an admirable companion yolume to ‘ The Story of 
Greece,”’ recently published in the same series, and upon 
which comment was made several weeks ago. The two 
books are really new in their departments. They will sup- 
ply a want that has long been felt, and they seem to us to 
meet it in a thoroughly adequate and satisfactory way. Mr. 
Gilman has seen clearly, and presented strongly, the salient 
features of Roman life and character, and in a delightful 
form has succeeded in conveying an impression of the na- 
ture and quality of the work which the Romans did for civili- 
zation. Such a work successfully done is no small service to 
the multitude of young people whose expanding intelli- 
gence necds contact with the great races of the past, and 
who find it difficult to select competent and interesting 
guides who shall lead them though these half-forgotten 
centuries. 


One of the most remarkable of recent publications is 
Charles Frederick Holder’s Marvels of Animal Life (New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons). This handsome volume, 
which is very interestingly illustrated, is made up of chap- 
ters devoted to different festures of natural life, which have 
a peculiar, and in some cases an almost romantic, interest. 
They are not simply compilations from other series, but are 
largely the personal observations of the writer ; some of them 
gained, as he declares, ‘‘ while swimming under water along 
the bristling coral banks.”’ Some of the titles will indicate 
the character of the subjects described : ‘‘ Dry Land Fishes,”’ 
** Meteors of the Sea,” “‘ An Ocean Swordsman,” “‘ Animal 
Mimics,” **The Ink Bearers,’’ with one chapter devoted to the 
question, “ Is Therea Sea Serpent ”’’ The curiosities of nat_ 
ural life are inexhaustible, and form a very welcome depart- 
mentof study, of peculiar interest to young readers. It is for 
the instruction and entertainment of such that this volume 
has been prepared, and it is the kind of book that ought to 
find its place in libraries for boys and girls of a thoughtful 





and inquiring turn of mind. It not only satisfies a health- 
ful curiosity, but it furnishes a world of substantia) infor- 
mation. 

We have had occasion to commend very heartily the 
‘* Boys’ and Girls’ Plutarch ’’ and the ‘Boys’ and Girls’ 
Herodotus.”’ We are glad to note the addition of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Pliny (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) to the 
same admirable series. Mr. John 8. White, of the Berkeley 
School, has succeeded admirably in his endeavor to pnt 
these ancient classics into a form which would be attractive 
to young readers. He has omitted nothing that was essen 
tial, and has practically given each of these works in their 
integrity. Pliny’s ‘‘ Natural History’’ was a pioneer in a 
great department of knowledge, and possesses an unfailing 
interest for that reason. Apart from this, however, it has a 
charm of style which has made it a familiar and attractive 
volume to scholars for centuries. It is unnecessary to say 
that it deals with subjects which are of special interest to 
children, presenting as it does the world of nature as it ap 
peared to the men of the first century. This volume, like its 
predecessor, is a small quarto, beautifully printed, and en 
riched by fifty-two illustrations. 


Those young readers—and we are sure they are many— 
whose anticipations of pleasure have been aroused by the 
announcement of a new story by Susan Coolidge, will not 
be disappointed in The Little Country Girl (Boston : Roberts 
Brothers). Certainly nothing better has ever come from the 
hand of this accomplished writer. The little country girl isa 
charmingly fresh and natural maiden, who comes down from 
the hills ot Connecticut and enters the great world at that 
point of special brilliancy, Newport. The manner in which 
she meets and adjusts herself to entirely new conditions of 
life is delightfully described, with not a little wisdom thrown 
in by the way, which no intelligent reader will fail to profit 
by. There is story enough to keep one in the current, and 
it is thoroughly wholesome in its tone and large in its out- 
look upon life ; the kind of a story which appeals to the best 
in a young girl’s nature, and which suggests the best as a 
possible attainment. Over the whole lies the perennial 
charm of those wonderful summer days which seem to 
bloom at Newport as nowhere else. 


It does not surprise us to find Mr. Thomas W. Knox, who 
has conducted troops of young readers into all parts of the 
world, accessible and inaccessible, introducing to his old 
audience that famous traveler, Marco Polo. The Travels of 
Marco Polo for Boys and Girls (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) puts into very readable shape, by judicious omission 
and abridgment, and by aid of numerous notes, one of the 
oldest classics of travel and observation. The greatest of 
all the mediwval travelers, Marco Polo rendered a very im 
portant service to his age, and by his quaintness and his 
genuine power of narration is still full of interest. His was 
the first pen which ever attempted a description of Central 
Asia, of China, of the Indian Archipelago, and of those re- 
mote and strange countries with which later travelers have 
familiarized us. In this handsome volume, wita its numerous 
illustrations, young readers will have an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with one of the most famous writers 
of the Middle Ages, and with one of its most characteristic 
books. 

Fepper and Salt isthe happy title chosen by Mr. Howard 
Pyle for his new volume of illustrated tales and poems for 
young people. Mr. Pyle isa charming story-teller and an 
admirable artist. The quaintness and odd humor of these 
drawings have marked individuality and are inimitable. 
The geblins and fairies and clowns and good old dames are 
pictured with wonderful animation and expression. The 
stories, too, are as original and amusing as the pictures— 
and that is saying a great deal. The book is sumptuously 
printed on heavy paper, and bound in handsome quarto 
form, with a novel and striking cover design by the author. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) 

Readers of our Young Folks’ department need no intro- 
duction to ‘“‘ Margaret Sidney,’’ whose stories have been 
among the best-liked contributions to those columns. We 
have now from her pen The Golden West (Boston : D. Lothrop 
& Co.), a bright and briskly written holiday book, with 
illustrations on almost every page. The author “ personally 
supervises ’’ the travels of the Ridgway Club, an agreeable 
and chatty party of young people, through the ‘ Golden 
West’ and tothe Golden Gate. The things that are seen 
and heard are talked of ‘with animation, there is plenty of 
youthful fun bubbling out, and the pictorial qualities of the 
book are better than many of its class. Altogether it forms 
both an attractive and instructive volume. 

The ‘‘ Elsie’? books by Martha Finley have for several 
years met with great popularity, and have been among the 
very best and most wholesome of books for girls. The 
latest, The Two Hlsies (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), fully 
maintains the reputation of its predecessors. In it we are 
introduced to a high-spirited and passionate young girl 
placed under rather trying circumstances, whose efforts to 
master her faults and build up a firm, strong character are 
described in an intensely interesting narrative, which 
teaches without preachiness and inculcates high moral ideas 
without set moralizing. Itis a good book to put in the 
hands of girls in their ‘‘ early teens.” 

The Joyous Story of Toto, by Laura E. Richards, illustrated 
by E. H. Garretts, has doubtless delighted many of our 
younger readers as it appeared in ‘St. Nicholas,’’ admis- 
sion to which is an almost certain certificate of bright and 
clever qualities. It abounds in innocent fun. Toto is one 
of those fortunate beings who ‘lives on terms of great 
friendliness with beast and bird, and the stories told him 
by his companions, the bear and the coon and the squirrel 
and the pigeon, are comical and ingenious. The illustra- 
tions suit the text well, and the volume is prettily printed 
and bound. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 


The author who writes under the pseudonym of “Jak” 
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has a happy way of telling a story in just the style calcu- 
lated to interest boys. Each of two stories that have just 
reached us, Birchwood and The Fitch Club, have for their 
heroes sensible manly boys, not prodigies of skill and valor, 
such as were called for by the rather undiscriminating taste 
in juveniles a few years ago, but healthy youngsters whose 
adventures, if not very exciting, are interesting and well 
told. Both stories are free from objectionable features of all 
sorts, and both are wholesome and entertaining reading for 
lads. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

The appearance of a new edition of the Baby’s Journal, de- 
signed and compiled by 8. Alice Bray (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.; $2), will remind the readers of The 
Christian Union of one of the most beautiful and charming 
of the holiday publications of previous years. In its new 
form the ‘‘ Baby’s Journal’’ is enlarged and made more 
effective in every way. It is beautifully printed, on fine 
paper, in the most tasteful typography. The illustrations 
are reproduced with greater accuracy and effectiveness, and 
the better work upon them has emphasized their charming 
qualities. The book is certainly one of the most dainty and 
attractive publications of its kind, and will admirably 
serve to preserve a record of the little people whose career it 
illustrates with so many touches of insight and fancy. 


Life and Reminiscences of Gustave Doré. By Blanche 
Roosevelt. (New York: Cassell & Co. ; $7.50.) Our Lon- 
don correspondent, it may be remembered, gave some 
account of this volume on its first appearance in England. 
Admirers of Doré will find in it much that is positively new 
and that throws an interesting light on his personality and 
artistie methods. Miss Roosevelt has shown remarkable 
assiduity in “interviewing’’ nearly every one intimately 
connected with Doré, from his art colleagues down to the 
family nurse. The results of these conversations she has 
written out in colloquial form, interspersing them with anec- 
dotes and reminiscences, and thus producing an eminently 
readable book, which presents with fidelity and great detail 
the personal traits and peculiarities of this extraordinary 
genius, whose frailties were as characteristic as his talents. 
The author’s enthusiasm in her subject occasionally leads 
her into excessive expressions of admiration that mar the 
literary perfection of her work, but on the whole she writes 
with discretion as well as with vivaciousness. The book 
is magnificently printed and admirably illustrated. Not 
only are scores of the most famous specimens of Doré’s 
skillin both grotesque and serious art given, but many 
sketches hitherto unpublished are now presented for the 
first time. Most of these are drawings made in childhood. 
To say they testify to extraordinary precocity is to speak 
very faintly. The sketches of heads on pages 5 and 6, for 
instance, made when Gustave was but seven years old, 
possess precisely the qualities that afterward made him 
famous, and that in no contemptible degree. Whatever he 
may have owed to his untiring industry, his special art gifts 
seem almost literally to have beeninborn. His rapidity and 
fertility were no less remarkable than his genius. Mr. Bor- 
delin relates that he saw bim earn 10,000 francs in a single 
morning, making no less than twenty-one splendid designs. 
His blocks were at one time considered worth a hundred 
times their weight in gold. But as a painter, notwithstand- 
ing the school of admirers that has grown up in England, 
probably the verdict of time will be that of one of his 
own friends, who replied to an English admirer: ‘“‘ What! 
Doré our greatest painter? You must be beside yourself. 
He is our greatest illustrator ; but a painter—never.”’ 


The Feople’s Bible. By Joseph Parker, D.D. Vol. II, 
Exodus. (London: Hazell, Watson & Viney.) Dr. Parker 
keeps closely to his chosen work of discovering and present- 
ing the modern uses to which the whole teaching of the 
history of the children of Israel can be put, and the second 
volume increases the appetite awakened by the first. In 
an introduction and general notes matters of a scholastic 
character are considered, so that the didactic part is not 
burdened with notes, nor with efforts to answer the doubter 
and the critic. Food for the spirit is provided, and in 
prodigal abundance. The thoughts are fresh and spark- 
ling, the lessons are rich and satisfying. On almost every 
pege there flashes a truth that lights up the whole narra- 
tive, and sends a thrill of joy through the whole being. The 
meaning of some obscure or neglected passage is made to 
carry a new sense of God’s love and thoughtful care over 
every creature. The second book of the Bible becomes fas- 
cinating under the spell of this spiritual wizard. The mur- 
murs of complaint, the song of triumph, the plagues and 
blessings, the hornets and angels, the redemption of the 
ass and the making of the laver from the looking-glasses of 
the women, Egypt, the Red Sea, and Sinai, all seem to be 
events of modern history in which the reader has a personal 
interest, and in the results of which his own life is con- 
cerned. Dr. Parker is proving himself anew to be a ro¥al 
friend and helper to the student of the Bible, and the 
preacher who studies these: volumes will find himself in- 
debted to the author for constant suggestions that cannot 
fail to grow into useful sermons. His dealing with the text 
is always fair, and his strong confidence in its accuracy and 
divine authorship imparts a power to his own reflections 
upon it. 

The Panama Canal: Its History, Political Aspects,and Fi 
nancial Difficulties. By J. C. Roderigues, LL.B. (New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). In 1879 Mr. Roderigues was sent 
to Panama by the New York ‘‘ World’ toexamine tne canal 
scheme on the spot and to write it up. He has also written 
on the subject forthe ‘* Nation ’’ and the “ Financial News” 
of London. His opportunities of gaining information have 
been many, and his assiduity great. The conclusions that 
he reaches are altogether unfavorable to the financial suc- 
cess of the canal. He asserts that the route chosen is bad, 


that the expense and time necessary to complete have been 
woefully underestimated, and that the great fame of M, de 





Lesseps has been used to cover up a preposterous and ques- 
tionable financial transaction. The entire history of the 
enterprise is carefully reviewed, as well as the political ques- 
tions arising out of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and the 
Monroe doctrine. In regard to the work done, Mr. Roder 
igues asserts that the company allow very meager informa- 
tion, that the facts given out are contradictory, and that the 
claims still made that the canal will cost but £24,000,000 and 
be completed in 1888 are absurd on their face. He estimates 
that in fifteen months £8,800,000 were spent, and only 
1,103,000 meters excavated out of 125,000,000; that to com 
plete the work over £57,000,000 will be required, presuming 
the Chagres offers no special difficulties, and that the busi 
ness of the company will start with a deficit of £3,300,000 
per annum. The conclusion is that the present company 
will inevitably go into bankruptcy, a conclusion from which 
M. de Lesseps’s recent report, considered in an appendix, 
does not induce Mr. Roderigues to recede. 


Madagascar and France. By George A. Shaw, F.Z.8. (New 
York: Scribner & Welford.) This is emphaticaily a timely 
book. By most of us, who rely on the fragmentary cable 
dispatches, the actual condition of affairs in Madagascar 
and the complications with France are but dimly under- 
stood ; and so far as we know there does not exist elsewhere 
a continuous narrative of the aggressions and insolence of 
the French, and the steadfast patriotism of the Hovas. This 
is a subject of great present interest, and likely to increase 
in importance the coming year. Mr. Shaw is connected 
with the Tamatave Mission, and at the time of the bom 
bardment of Tamatave was for some time imprisoned by the 
French on absurd pretexts. He has had exceptional op- 
portunities for studying the people and the country, and the 
scope of his book inclndes an interesting account of Mala- 
gasay race characteristics and civilization, and a descrip 
tion of the flora and fauna of the island. The story of the 
early colonization, the persecution and martyrdom of Chris 
tians, of the accession of the reigning Queen, an earnest 
Christian woman, and of the present civil and religious state 
of Madagascar, is told with detail, containing a great deal of 
new and valuable matter, presented with literary skill and 
in an entertaining style. The book is handsomely illus 
trated and printed. It is a positive and important addition 
to the literature of its class. 


One of the most entertaining and piquant of recent books 
is Souvenirs of a Diplomat, by the Chevalier de Bacourt 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.). These entertaining private 
letters from America, written by the Minister from France 
during the administrations of Van Buren, Harrison, and 
Tyler, have long been known in this country as forming a 
very entertaining chapter of interior political and social 
history. They are now, however, presented for the first 
time in an English dress, and, unless we are mistaken, they 
will be read with a great deal of interest by a generation 
which has ceased to feel sensitive about foreign criticism, 
and is, in fact, rather amused by what Mr. Lowell long ago 
called ‘‘a certain condescension in foreigners.’”’ M. de 
Bacourt came to this country at a time when vulgarity was 
a great deal more common and rampant in social and po- 
litical life than at any earlier or at any later period, save 
that which immediately followed the close of the Rebellion. 
He was not without insight into the greatness of the prob- 
lem that was being worked out on this continent, nor did he 
entirely fail to appreciate the strong points of American 
life, but his fine social insight was shocked at every turn, 
and he has succeeded admirably in preserving the shock for 
the benefit of the readers of to-day. 

New editions of Tennyson are always in order. It is his 
good fortune to have captivated not only the best minds of 
his age, but the common mind; to have appealed,in the 
range and beauty of his verse, not only to the most poetic 
natures, but to all who have any sensitiveness to the higher 
things in life. The Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), is described as a 
complete edition from the author’s text, and is a very well 
made and well printed volume. It has numerous illustra- 
tions, more or less effective, by some of our best illustrators, 
including Church, Dielman, Fredericks, and Fenn ; many 
of whom have succeeded in adding to the effectiveness of 
the text, while others have made very apparent their inabil- 
ity to enter into the poet’s thought. We know of no better 
single-volume edition of the great English poet than this. 
It lies well open, is of convenient size, clearly printed in 
double columns ; the borders seem to us to detract from the 
beauty of an otherwise excellent page. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mrs. Macquoid is now said to be the author of ‘* The 
Red Glove.”’ 

—The Vilion Society is to publish a translation of the 
‘* Decameron,’’ by Mr. John Payne. 

—Dante is the subject of the last issue of the bibliograph- 
ical contributions from the Harvard Library. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co. will shortly publish a very hand- 
some volume on India, entitled ‘‘ The Queen’s Empire.”’ 

—Mr. Froude has written an introduction and notes to 
Cavendish’s “‘ Life of Lord Wolsey,’’ soon to be published 
in London. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have just brought out a sequel to Dr. 
Hammond’s ‘Lal,’”’ entitled ‘‘ A Strong-Minded Woman ; 
or, Two Years After.”’ 

—Archdeacon Farrar is to contribute to the November 
nuniber of the “‘ Brooklyn Magazine ”’ his ideas of the need 
of a Westmivister Abbey for America. 

—Mr. Howells’s new novel to begin before long in the 
‘*Century” is to be called ‘The Minister’s Charge ; or, 
The Labors of Lemuel Barker.’’ Thescene is laid in Boston, 
and several of the characters of “ The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham ’’ will reappear. 

—Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. (New York) have brought out 








& new edition of their ‘“‘ Red-Letter Poems by English Men 
and Women.’’ This selection has proved tobe a popular one, 
and is now issued with illustrations and in a style of bind- 
ing which make it a very handsome volume. 

—Cupples, Upham & Co. (Boston) have reprinted in a 
very neat little book Canon Farrar’s ‘‘ Success in Life,’’ an 
essay which was originally published in the ‘‘ Youth’s Com 
panion.”” A brief biographical preface puts the reader in 
possession of the salient facts of the popular preacher’s life. 

—One of the most entertaining of recent volumes relat 
ing to the Civil War is ‘Incidents and Anecdotes of the 
Civil War,’ by Admiral Porter, recently brought out by 
D. Appleton & Co. Such books are not only deeply inter 
esting to the present generation, but will form the material 
for future histories. 

—What with Miss Murfree, and Mr. Warner’s horseback 
trip, the mountains of North Carolinu and Tennessee are 
rapidly becoming storied ground. The list of writers re 
garding them is to be augmented this week by Miss M. G 
McClelland, of Norwood, Va., whose novel, ‘‘ Oblivion,” is 
about to be published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

—An exceedingly shabby pamphlet in a blue paper wrap 
per, sewed, quarto size, and containing only twenty-five 
pages, was sold in London the other day for forty guineas. 
It was Shelley’s ‘‘ Adonais,”’ the first edition, printed at Pisa 
in 1821. High as this price is, a copy of the same edition 
sold recently for £47. The price was given in both cases 
not by a private collector but by a bookseller. 

—‘* Lippincott’s Magazine ”’ will undergo several changes 
with the beginning of the year. The price is to be lowered 
to a quarter, the periodical is to be issued on the first of the 
month (achange also to be adopted by the ‘‘ North Ameri- 
can’’), and the new editorial management propose to make 
a specialty of printing stories, essays, and sketches by 
transatlantic authors simultaneously with their appearance 
in England. 

—D. C. Heath & Co. have just issued a “‘ Bibliography of 
Church History,’ by John Alonzo Fisher, giving a valuable 
and select list of books covering the following general 
topics: General Church History (Eastern and Western) ; 
Early Christianity; Medieval Christianity; Modern Chris 
tianity ; and special topics, such as Art, Biography, Church 
and State, Councils, Creeds, Doctrines, Missions, Rational 
ism, Reference Books, etc. 

‘*Harper’s Young People’’ continues to maintain the 
high standard with which it started upon its eminently suc 
cessful career. Its tone, variety, and general excellence of 
literary workmanship are admirably sustained. It gives its 
readers, so far as our observation has gone, nothing but the 
healthiest and most wholesome material, avoiding, on the 
one hand, the dullness which would repel the quick minds of 
boys and girls, and, on the other, the sensationalism which 
would overstimulate them. Mr. Starey, who hes taken 
Miss Vandyne’s place in the editorial direction of the 
‘* Young People,”’ has amply demonstrated his fitness for a 
difficult position. 

—‘* Templeton”? writes from Boston to the Hartford 
(Conn.) ‘Courant :” ‘I had much to do with Mrs. Stowe’s 
and Hawthorne's manuscripts in their later novels. Mrs. 
Stowe’s was handsome, plain, and apparently dashed off 
with vigor; iIawthorne’s, carefully and closely written in 
every part, and altogether without interlineation. Mrs. 
Stowe’s was not careful, and though she did not interline a 
great deal, it was no uncommon thing to find inaccuracies 
in her writing. I worked hard to help her make her negro 
dialect consistent one place with another. Hawthorne was 
the most remarkable writer I ever knew in one respect. 
There was not an italicized word in his works from one end 
to the otber. His style is so perfect that he seems never to 
have felt the need of any emphasizing except what itself 
furnished. Mr. James T. Fields carefully preserved the 
mavuscript of all Hawthorne’s novels.”’ 

—The Boston correspondent of ‘‘ The Inter-Ocean,” of 
Chicago, says that ‘‘an enterprising young journalist sud 
denly conceived an idea that he believed would make bim 
famous. This inspiration was that he would engage Dr. 
Holmes and Miss Sarah Orne Jewett to talk, and have the 
conversation reported by a stenographer, on which he would 
sell it to the journal so fortunate as to pay his price. Filled 
with zeal, he laid this brilliant scheme before the Autocrat, 
who smiled benignantly down upon the originator of the 
suggestion. ‘Oh, I could not think of it,’ he replied. ‘ You 
see, I don’t talk to state what I know, but to find out what I 
know. Now, if you had a hose you would feel all around 
and sprinkle a great deai of grass, it may be, in finding your 
point,’ he said, ‘ but a gun must be aimed at a mark and go 
off only once. That would be fatal to conversation. Talk 
ing is like the hose. You feel all around to find out what 
you do think.’ ” 

B. Quaritch, says the London ‘ Publishers’ Circular,’’ 
will shortly issue a series of fac-similes of all the important 
Shakespeare quartos, which will be executed under the 
superintendence of Mr. F. J. Furnivall, the founder and 
director of the New Shakespeare Society. The photo 
lithographic plates are by Mr. Prwtorius and Mr. W. Grigg 
The Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Alfred H. Huth, the Trustees 
of the British Museum, the Master and Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the Curators of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and the Senate of the University, Edin 
burgh, have allowed their treasures to be reproduced. 
Already thirty-four quartos have been photographed, nine 
teen lithographed, fifteen published, and others are in 
hand.- Until now exact fac-similes have been practically 
impossible. Mr. Ashbee’s hand-traced fac similes issued by 
Halliwell at five guineas each could be afforded by only 
some thirty subscribers ; but now each quarto in the new 
form can be obtained for six shillings, with the addition of 
a critical introduction to the text by a distinguished Shake- 
speare scholar. Among the writers are Professor Dowden, 
Mr. A. Symons, Mr. Ebsworth, and Mr. H. P. Stokes. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The distinction of having given the first performance 
in America of Gounod’s new oratorio, ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” 
belongs to St. Louis, where, by (he time this paragraph 
is before our readers’ eyes, the new work will have been 
heard. It formed the chief feature of a three days’ fes- 
tival given in that city last week in the Music Hall of 
the Exposition Building, and, as the affair was given 
under the directorship of Mr. Theodore Thomas, it un- 
doubtedly will have proved to be a genuine artistic suc- 
cess, if he has the proper material to work with. 


Of music in the West generally, and of musical intel- 
ligence among the people, there is not a very high opin- 
ion among the inhabitants of our large Eastern cities ; 
and while there is doubtless a great deal of very crude 
musical knowledge, and ashamefully low standard as a 
rule (we have in mind at this moment the prospectus of 
a musical festival to be given soon in one of the cities of 
the Northwest, which gives promise of a succession of 
musical atrucities), there is,on the other hand, in cer- 
tain sections a degree of musica] cultivation which 
would satisfy even the demands of the dweller in the 
shadow of the old Boston Music Hall—as it was, not as 
itis. St. Louis is one of these cities, and recently won 
very high praise from Mr. Walter Damrosch, who gave 
a series of concerts there during the Exposition, and was 
enthusiastic over the advanced state of musical taste in 
that city. Cincinnati, as we all know, is another city 
of the West io which there is a high degree of musical 
intelligence ; and St. Paul and Minneapolis are not to be 
omitted from the list ; so that it is not improbable to ex- 
pect and to hope that in time there may be in this 
country asystem of annual music festivals like those 
given in England at Birmingham, Manchester, Nor- 
wich, Worcester, and Leeds. At present the only ap- 
proach to this system in this country is the annual festi- 
val given in the Fall at Worcester, Mass., which has 
now grown to be a prominent event in the musical 
world each year. 


In this connection it is very gratifying to those who 
are interested in the advancement of music in this coun 
try to read the address which was recently presented by 
Mis. Thurber at the meeting of the American School of 
Opera in this city, and which shows that, in one way at 
least, the effort is being made to educate and develop the 
talent which is undoubtedly to be found in our own 
people. In the address the patron of the school says : 

‘**T have thought it best to prepare a brief statement of 
the preliminary work which has been done to bring this 
enterprise so far on its way tosuccess. Having long been 
impressed with the latent musical talent that exists in this 
country, I have for several years done what I could 
personally to encourage its development. And I have 
had the satisfaction of seeing many talented and deserv- 
ing persons thus enabled te utilize their natural gifts and 
advance their prospectsin life. But the development of 
American musical telent bas outgrown the scope of indi- 
vidual effort ; and the necessity for a national conserva- 
tory of music, or something approaching this, has each 
year become more and more evident and imperative. As 
is well known, these institutions are established or sus- 
tained by the governments of all the principal countries 
of Europe. Here in America a national conservatory 
must rely for the present upon private munificence, and 
I think the time has come when it may do so with confi- 
dence. A prosperous and talented nation of 55,000,000 
p2ople certainly ought to be able to support an institu- 
tion such as every petty State in Europe deems a neces- 
sity. 

“It is prol able that the cost of suitable buildings for 
a National Conservatory of Music, on an adequate scale, 
would he at least $1,000 000, while the annual expense 
for the vocal, instrumental, lyric, dramatic, and ballet 
departments would amount to $200,000 more. It is not 
itkely that thissum, or an endowment representing it, 
could be at oncesecured. But undertakings of this kind 
are all the more healthy from a gradual growth ; and it 
is eminently wiser, when the time has come, to make 
any beginning consistent with effective work rather than 
no beginning atall.... Asit is, a considerable amount 
of preliminary work necessary to the establishment of a 
school has been accomplished, the publicity given to the 
operatic enterprise having assisted in directing attention 
to the school, and rice rersa. A large number of pupils 
—several of them having traveled over three thousand 
miles—are waiting for operations to be commenced, and 
much data has been secured which will prove of excep 
tional value to the trustees and managers so soon as It is 
ascertained what funds will be at their disposal for the 
first year. Meanwhile the whole of the preliminary 
work has been paid for, and there exist no bills to be 
paid out of any future subscriptions.” 


This is good preaching, and it is a pleasure to be able 
to record that, so far, the practice has kept pace with it. 
At the meeting already referred to, by-laws for the 
incorporation of the society, and also for the government 
of the Board of Trustees, were adopted, and the names 





of a Jarge number of prominent citizens were added to 
the list of incorporators. At a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held subsequently, the following permanent 
officers were elected : Parke Godwin, President ; August 
Belmont, Vice-President ; Richard Irvin, Jr., Treasurer. 
The Executive Committee consists of Mrs. Thurber, 
Mrs. Blodgett, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Carnegie, and Mr. Mar- 
quand. Mme. Fursch-Madi has been chosen directress 
of the school, and J. Bouhy, of Brussels, professor of 
opera. The school will be opened in this city within 
sixty days. 


Herr Anton Seidl, the new conductor at the Metro- 
politan Opera- House, is the possessor of a score of ‘‘ Das 
Rheingold” which was given to him by Richard Wag- 
ner with the following inscription on the fly-leaf : 


** Alles auf der Welt ist eitel, 
Wer kein Mass hat, nimm¢ sein Seidl, 
Anton nur ist’s ganz gelungen, 
Von der Soble bis zum Scheitel 
Hat er sich hineingesungen 
In den Ring des Nibelungen.”’ 

In reading the following translation of theso lines, 
sent to the ‘‘ Tribune” by a well-known local musician, 
it should be remembered that the word Seide?, on which 
the poet-musician makes a play in the second line, 
means *‘ mug :” 

Everything in life is hollow ; 

Surely it must therefore follow, 

When no bottle can be had 

You must take a mug (Seidl) instead. 

Anton has alone succeeded ; 
Everything he does as needed ; 
He has entered to the core 

Of the Nibelungen score.—[New York Tribune. 

As the winter approaches, the question of what is to be 
done by way of protection for the obelisk in Central 
Park arises once more, and various expedients are sug- 
gested to prevent the disintegration of the venerable 
monolith. ‘‘ The Art Amateur,” in speaking of it, says : 
“Tt is certain that something should be done at once to 
exclude moisture from the pores of the stone ; for water 
expands ten per cent. in freezing, and before it can be 
dried out of the cells it does serious damage. ‘ But- 
tering’ the obeJisk with melted paraffine wax is proposed 
by Professor Doremus. In the opinion of Professor 
Chandler, however, this would be risky, the proposition 
being to prepare the surface by heating it by means of 
portable charcoal furnaces ; and unless this be done with 
extraordinary care there will be unequal expansion, and 
the stone will ‘crackle and crumble.’ The buttering 
process was tried on a fragment of the monolith at the 
time of the arrival of the monument in this country, the 
stone readily absorbing the melted wax. But what 
proved successful as an experiment on a smal! scale 
might not be successfyl when the entire surface would 
have to be treated by a different method of application. 
It is necessary to proceed with great caution.” 
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TENN YVSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. lilustrated edition, with 
portrait ona 24 hone tind xe by celebrated artists. En- 
cw Hat eg P — rew ; ey ag = Cy a style with 
‘am ge °o pow Roy: vo, Cloth, gilt, $5; morocco, 
gilt, $10; tree calf, $12 E ‘ 


RED-LINE POEMS— PERSIAN LEOPARD EDITION. 
20 vols., $3 per vol Bryant, Favorite Poems, Lady of the Lake, 
Meredith, ott, Burns, Goldsmith, Lucile, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Mrs. Browning, Hemans, Longfellow. Procter, Tennyson, Byron, 
Ingelow, Moore, Red-Letter Poems, Whittier. 

RED-LETTER PORMER, By English Men and Women. ites- 
trated edition. 24 full page iNustrations. Svo, cloth, gilt, $3.5 
morocco or tree calf, $7.50. 


INITIALS AND PNEUDONY MB: A Dictionary of Literary 
Di-guises. Edited by William ‘Cushing 8vo (subscription), 
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A DICTIONARY OF FRETICAL QUOTATIONS, Based 
upon that of Henry G. Bobn. Revised, corrected, and enlarged 
by the addition of ae 1,200 quotations. By ‘Anna L. W ard. 
Crown 8vo, beveled boards, $2.50 ; interleaved edition, $3 50. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Py W. Hepworth Dixon. A His 
tory of the Tower of London. 2 vols., 12mo, 47 iliustration 8, $3.50. 


PRINCES. AUTHORS, AND &T4 TESMEN OF OUR TIME 
By James T. Fields, &. P. Whipple, Canon Farrar, Loutse Chandler 
Moulton, and others. Edited by James Parton. With 6 illvstra- 
tions. S8vo, $2.75. 


PO°?R BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. By f£arah K. Bolton. 
Short biographical sketches of George Peabody, Horace Gree ley, 
Bayard Taylor, Michael Faraday, and other noted people, with 
numerous portraits. 12mo, $1 53. 

GasereL GORDON, THE CHRISTIAN HERO, 12mo, 

Litt E ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By Lady Cal . 3 

llustrations. 12mo, cloth, $i. 1.25. » —- Soe 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S FRANCE, On the plan . I 
Engiand, and bound in unifurm style. 12m, $1 $i. 2 — sarah 


nee CLAXTON'S STORY. By Parthene B. Chamberlain. 12mo, 
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PULPIT AND EASEL, By Mary B. Sleight. 12mo, $1.25. 
ABBOTT’S AMERICAN HISTORY. New Edition. 4 vols. 
$6 per set. 


BIRCHWOOD. By Jak 12mo, $4.25. 
Also, by the same author, THE FITCH CLUB. 12me, $1.25. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE, Being the Story of the 
Hie Crusade, By Edwin Pears, LL.B, Pp. xvi., 422. 8vo, cloth, 
50 


DODWORTH’S DANCING, Dancing, and its Relations to Eduea- 


tional and Social Life. With a new method of instruction, nclud- 
ing a complete guide to the cotillion oe rman), with 25) figures. 
By Allan Dodworth. Lllustrated. Pp. v1., 278. 2mo, ornamental 
cloth, $1.50 


PEPPER AND SALT; or, Seasoning for Young Folk. Pre 
parea by Howard Pyle Beautifully and peter illustrated by 
the author. Pp. xiv., 122. 4to, illuminated cloth, 


Ww HITE HEATHER. A Novel. By William Black, ier of 
ith Shakespeare,” “ “acleod of Dare,” ** Shandon 'Bells,”” 

— . 498, 12mo, cloth, $1.25, (Uniform with the Library Edition 

or Ww illiam Black’s works ) 


A LARGFR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA to the Close of Presivent Jackson’ 8 Administration. 
B+ Thomas Wentworth Higginson, author of * Young Folks’ His 
tory of the United States,” etc. Illustrated by on plans, por 
traits, and other engravings. Pp. xil., 470. 8vo, cloth, $3.60, 


ree’ PECL ES OF EXPRESSION IN PIANOPORTE 
. By Adolph F. Christianl. Lilustrated with numerous 
Tatinetes Oso 3o4. Sv0, cloth, $3. 


Tae BOY TRAVELERS IN SOUTH AMERICA. Advent, 
res of Two Youths in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 
Yrazil, Paraguay, Argentine Kepublic, and Chill. Wich Descrip 
tions of Patagonia and ferra del Fuego, and Voyages upon the 
Smasee and La Plata Rivers. By Thomas W, nox, anthor of 
The Bog Travelers in the Far East,” “ The Voyage of the Viv fan,” 
etc, W ith colored frontispiece and numerous Llustrations, Pp. 
xvi., 498. 8vo, ornamental cloth, $3. 


HISTORY OF CHBISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Henry C. Shel 
don, Professor of Historica! Theology in Boston University. 2 
vois. Pp. xiv., 856. vo, cloth, $3.50 per set. 

THE UNRIVALED COOK BUOK AND HOUSE- 
KEEPER'S GUIDE. By Mrs. Washington. With index and 
vlank pages for additional receipts. Pp. vall., 640. l2mo, water 
proof cioth, $2. 

AS. Wy EK WENT MARC HING ON, A Story of the War. By 

. W. Hosmer, M.D. 'p. 31, 16mo, cloth, gsi. 

WRITINGS AND dion ne HES OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 
Edited by John Bigelow. Pp. xvilL, 122. 2 vols., 5vo, cloth, gilt 
tops and uncut edges, $6 per set. 

CARLETOWVS CI Ty BALLADS. City Ballads. By Will Carle 
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Festivals,” etc. Illustrated. Pp. 180. Square 8vo, ornamental 
cloth, $3 ; gilé edges, $2.50. (New edition.) 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Simon New 
comb, LL v., author of “Popular Astronomy,” he A BCof 
Finance,” ete. Pp. xvi, 548. Svo, clouh, $2.50. 

THF BOY’s BOOK OF BATTLE LYRICS, By Thomas Dunn 
Eogie. LL.D. Litusirated, Pp. xil, 163. Square 5vo, illuminated 

sth, $2. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. Part 3. Con 
talning 2”) Favorite Songs and Hymas. selected by J. BD Mo 


Caskey, editor x Parts 1 and 2 of the “ Franklin Square Song Col- 
lection” Pp. 176. 8vo, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

GEORG E EL toT’s POEMs&. Poems. Together with “ Brother 
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mola,” “Middiemarch,” ete Pp. 886. Library euition, 12mo, 
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te ore spi TION OF GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE 
In six volumes, 12mo, cloth, §7.50 per set. Sold only 
hg = aa _ edition.) 


REV ISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. In Four 

Volumes, large type. Pp. xliv., 2,046. 8vo, cloth, red edges, 810 

per set. 4to, paper, in four parts, 2 cents each part. Also, two 
volumes, pp. Lom eg 1,54, lomo, cloth, $2.50 per set. 

REVISED eae OF THE HOLY @IBLE, Complete in 
one volun 26. 4to, cloth, $1.5); sheep, §2. 

M,. AY LLIE € ais ERONIA DE OFFICIIS ad Marcum Filium 

bri Tres. With Introduction and Notes, by Prof. Austin stick 
ae A.M. Pp. xxii, 358. l2mo, cloth, $1.50. (In “ Harper's Clas 
sical Sarton. for Schools. and ¢ ‘ulleges.”” Under the Editorial Super 
vis.on of Henry Drisler, LL.D. 

“BOOTS AND SADDLES,” Life in Dakota with Gen. Custer. 
ky Mrs. Elizabe'h M. Custer. With portrait and a map. Pp. 812. 
lgmo, extra cloth, $1.50. (New edition.) 

BEN-HUR, A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wallace. Pp. 522. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. (New edition.) 
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492. A Strange Voyage. By W (¢ hark Runeell FawtbaensePeuSecveCnsuce a» 
491, The Courting of Mary Smith. By F. W. Kobinson..............- 20 
4%, In Sunny Lands. By Wiliam Drysdale. Illustrated. oe | 


ind. Adam Bede. By George Eliot. MDlustrated 
45s. Love’s Harvest. By B. L, Farjeon.......... 
487. The Royal Highlanders. By James Grant 
456, The Waters of Hercu'es By E. D. Gerard... 
485. Lewis Arundel. By 


kK, E. Smediley........ poses peeccncese;s vcus ae 


The above works sent, carriage pati, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of price. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent on recetpt of ten cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
By Admiral David D. Porter. (ne volume, 5vo, cloth. Price, $2. 


A STRONG. MINDED WOMAN; or. Two Years After. 
pene So° ‘Lal.” By William A, Hawmond, M.D. 12mo, cloth. 
"rice, $1.50 


HISTORY. OF, nee FORMATION OF THE CONSTITU- 

ON OF CNIDEOD Si ATEs, By George Bancroft. 

os volume, Fg he th. Price, Bobo. ihig volume iuciudes the 

original two- volume e lition of the work, with an Appendix cou 
taining the Constitution and Amendments, 


BABYLON. A Novel. By GrantAllen. 1l6mo, paper cover. Price, 

J cents 

A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING, for the use of Training Schools, 
Families, and Private Students. Compiled by Clara 8. Weeks, 
Superintendent of Traming School for Nurses, Paterson. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 

THE PARK HOUSE. A Novel. By G. M. Fenn. 12mo, paper 
cover, New Twenty five Cent Serles., 

A STRUGGLE. A Novel. Barnet Philli New edition. 
12mo, paper, uncut. Price, me a 

WHY W Sieve he BISLE.. Ly Hour’s Reading for 
yd bisy eve. EY T. Ingraham, 8 l6émo, cleth. Price, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENG'TANVD AND 
A LEs, (Edition ¢e Luxe.) Des: riptive, Historical, Pictortal 
y ith introduce tion by the Rev. Prof. Bonney, F.R.S , andcontrivu 
tions by eminent authorities With upwards of 15 0 illustrations, 
Printed on imperial 4to paper, with six full page il ustrations, 
produced «n India pyper xtra cloth, gilt top, price, $1). Also a 
new eiition now ready in quarto, extra cloth, beveled boards, 
full gilt, price, $5. 

THE WILD FLOWERS OF COLORADO, From twenty-four 
original w ster-coler sketches,drawn‘from nature (with appropriate 
text). By Emma Homan Toay er. The piates chromo-lithographed 
in the highest style of the art. Bound in extra silk finished «loth, 
ore gilt, beveled Loards, and var‘ous eolored inks. New Style. 


LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF GUSTAVE DORE. By 

Blanche Roosevelt. Compiled from material supp'iea by his 

famntiy and friends and from personal r-collections. In one ele 

gant octavo volume, with several hundred ilfustrations, many of 

which thd never been published. Glit top, beveled boards, in 
box, $7 50. 

THE DUTCH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By M. Henry Havard. 
Translated by G. Powell, with about 10) illustrations, Edited b 
Mr. John Sparkes, Principal of south Kensington Art Schvol. 
Crown &vo, extra c.oth, 62. 

TRE oreny. OF THE HEAVENS. By Robert Stawell Ball, 

).. F F.R.AS., Royal A» tronomer of Ircland With 16 
Sahai uae and 9) wood engravings. Demy 8vo, 544 pages, cloth 
extra, $5. 

CASSELL’S CONCISE NATURAL HISTORY. A beautiful 
and complete work on Natural History, with numerous iilustra- 
tions, many full-page, By Prof. E. Perceval Wright, M D, F.L.S. 
pd ow , Super royal 8vo. loth, extra gold, silver, and ink. New 
and revised editton. $3. 


NIMROD IN THE NOKTH ; or, Hunting and Fishing Ad- 
VYenturesin the *rctic Regions, by Lieut. Frederick Schwat- 
ka. lvo., sarge Quaito, very fully lilus rated, $2.50 

CASSELL’S POPULAR ILLUSTRATED SERIES, Consist 
ing of editions de lure of the most favorite poems of standard 
authors, produced in the bighest style «f art, rich y illustrated 
and handsomely bound, and forming charming and appropriate 
gift-bouks. Cloth, gilt, per vol, @1. 

NOW READY: 
Forging of the Anchor 
Goldsmith » Deserted Village. 
Milioa’s L’ Ajleagro and Il Penseroso, 
Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality and Lines on Tintern 

Abbey. 

THK WORLD'S LUMBER ROOM. A Gossip about some of its 
Contents, By Selina Gaye. With 57 illustrations. 1 vol., l2mo, 
gilt top, $1 Sv. 

DRAWING IN CHARCOAL AND CRAYON. With elght 
studies from original designs by Frank Fowler, reproduced by 
the heliotype process. 1 vol., 2ao, $1.0. 

OIL PAINTING A Handbook for the use of Students and 
Schools. By Frank Fowler. 1 vol,, 12mo, $1.& 

THE WORLD’s WORKERS, A series of new and original 
volumes by populur authors, With Portraits printed on a tint as 
frontispiece. Per vol, 3 cents. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Ernest Foster. 
SIK HENRY HAVELOCK AND COLLN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE. 

By E. C. Phillips. 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By Robert Smiles. 

GEORGE MULLER AND ANDREW REED. By E. R. Pitman. 
RICHARD CORDEN. By R. Gowing. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, By E. M. Tompkinson. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By his Fidest Daugbter. 

8!R TITUS SALT AND GEORGE MOORE. By J. Burnley. 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, CATHERINE MARSH, FRANCES 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, MRS. RANYARD (“L. N. K.”). By Lizzie 
Aldri ige. 

DR_ GUTHRIE, PatEre MATH¥W, ELIHU BURRITT, GEORGE 
LIVESEY. Ky the Rev. J. W. Kirton. 

HANDEL. By oat 

TURNER, THE ARTIST. By the Rev. 5. A. Swaine. 

GEORGE AND ROBERT 8TEPHENSON, By C. L. Mateaux. 

LITTLE FOLKS Volume for Fall of 1885. Containing nearly 10 
pictures With chromo frontispiece, and five full page plates, 
printed in color. Over 400 p»gea, with novel double | thegraphic 
cover. Boards, $1.25; cloth, full gilt side, cbromo on cover, $1.75. 

BO-PEFP. An ogant quarto volume, full of Illustrations, with 
delightful stories in large,cleartype Elegant lithographic cover 
$1; extra ‘loth, new end elegant dies in gold and severa colors of 
aks, new style, $1.h). 

WHAT THE LITTLE OVES SAW. By Chatty Cheerful. 
With illustrations on «very page. Crown 4to, cloth extra, $2; in 
elegant double lithograpbiec cover, done in ten colors, $1.25, 

Cc BiL.DREN OF ALL NATIONS, Their Homes, Thetr Schools, 

Thetr Playgrounds, With many origin»! illustrations, Extra 
cap. 4to, cloth, $2; inelegant double Lithographic cover, done in 
10 colors, $1.25. 

THE Sigls AT QUINNEMONT ; or, Miss Annie's Butter- 
Mer ‘ready Harris (Hope Laazerel, author of * Bible 
ll + y Stories,” etc. 1 vol., quarto, 34 paves very fully filus 
trated and bound in ag “lithographic double cover, $1.25; 

extra cloth, gold and inks, $1.75. 

THE | LITTLE DOI*GS OF SOME LITTLE FOLKS. By 

hatty Cheerful Illustrated throughout. Crown 4to, i76 pages, 
clots gilt, gilt edges, $2. 

SUNNY SP&4IN: Its Peoples. Places, and Customs By Phitl- 
lis Browne With numerous full-page illustrations. Crown 4to, 
extra cloth, $2.20; in elegant double lithegraphic cover, done in 
10 colors, $1.50 

ORR MANY LANDS, on, MARY SEAS, By Gordon Stables, 

K.N., author of “Wild Adventures in Wild Places,” 
Sgakgie, Peak, and Plains "etc. Fully illustrated. Crown dto, 
cloth ex Ce. $2; in eiegant double lithographic cover, done in 10 
colors, $1.25. 

RAMBLES ROU ND LONDON TOWN. By C. L. Mateaux, 
author of “Round and About Old Fngland,” " Brave Lives and 
Noble.” etc. Extra 4to, silk-finished cloth, $2; in elegant double 
litbographic cover, done in 10 colors, $1 25. 

vop°e FOLK*’ HISTORY OF FNGLAND, By Isa Craig 

nox, With 42 iliustrations, many full-page. by R E. Galindo 
ao others, i vol.,i2mo Over 300 pages, Extra cloth, gold and 
inks. Aew style. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Franklin and Hawley Ste., Boston, Mass. 


ABT FOR YOUNG FOLKS; Biograph es of 24 Leading Ameri- 
Artists. Lilustrated. Quarto, boards, $2 ; cloth, gilt, $3. 


BOY AND GIRLS’ ANNUAL, 1585. lllustrated. Extracloth, 





WE YOUNG FOLKS: Stories of Pastimes in the ‘*Good Old 
Times.” Lithograph COVEr&. $1.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF STORIES OF FA- 
MULLS AUTHORS, Elegant cloth binding. §3. 


THE. Bot EsS*iION OF THE ZODIAC, Designs by Jessie 
rmott. Legends by Margaret Jonnson. Tinted ink. Litho- 
et cover, 75 cents ; — tinted edges, $1. 


HEROINE* OF THE ETS, Grand follo. Photogravure 
ee ee Cluth, ae a rough edges, colored inset, $12; 
eath 1 

SAME Wood engravings. *vo, cloth, gilt edges, $3; alligator, $3; 
silk plush, $6. 

WwonDss FUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD. Edition de 
Luxe. Photogravures. pick. $5; leather, $10. Popular editiun, 
antique binding, $2; satin, 

THE &TABATMATER, a sa and Critical Notes by Frank- 
lin Johnson With ee translations. Photogravure iliustra- 
tions. &vo, cloth, gilt edges, $3; morocco, $6. 

IN Ke MAN’s LAND. By Fibridge 8. Brooks. Fancifully illus 

rated. Quarto, boards, 75 cents. 

re OLD ARM CHAIR, By Eliza Cook. Illustrated by Miss 

—1.9 umphrey and others. Cloth, $1.50; alligator, $1.50; silk 
plush, $5. 


ARTISTS’ GALLERY SERIES, Six volumes. Millais, Alma 
Tadema, Kosa Bonheur, Bouguereau, Fortuny, and Munkac: By 
Each volume contains portrait, brief "iography, and nine photo 
gravure reproductions of nine of the -rtist’s most celebrated 
paintings. Exquisite binding, full gilt, $1.50 per volume ; satin, $2. 
LIFE OF GENERAL U. & GRANT. By E.-E. Brown, With 
Sot ica eee services, portrait, aud illustrations, 12mo, 

0 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park &t., Boston; 11 East 17tht., New Y¥ ork. 
POEMS OF NATURE, "vy JohnG W hitti r 


Illustrated with tngravin s from Natur 

4to, t stefully bound, $6; full Versian leva 
antique snd gold, $!2; full polished calf, tr 
sprinkled border, 4 new and elegant style 


THE LAPT LEAF. By Oliver We nde All H 
ume. llustrated with full page ¢ fopkirson Smith 
and George W. Edwards. (Quarto, be auti ully b und, 3! 


THE PROPHET OF THE GRE AT SMOKY mot STAINS 
A Nove By Charles ddock, author ‘In the Ten 
aa ssee Mountains,” etc. $1 ° - 


HOUSEHOLD POETS. Full Gilt Edition. A new issue of the 
Household Kditioncf the Poetical Works of Aldrich, Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, Bret Harte, Holmes, Miss Larcom, Lougfellow, ' ow 
ell, Owen Meredith, Saxe, Stedman, Taylor, Tennyson, and Whit 
tier; also Longfellow’s Christus, and Wiittier’s Song 
Centuries. With Portraits and [livstrations. Bound in a new 
style. Crown $vo, full gilt, ¢ 

FOREST SCENES. By Willlam Cullen Bryant. Penry Wad: 
worth Longfellow, Fitz-Greene Halleck, and nergy B, street. 1 
lustrated by John A. Hows. Newedition. it , 


LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS oF Bay: ARP AF A V on. 
Including “ Life and Letters of Bay a v 
Hansen-Taylor knd Porace EB, S« 1 * Poems.” * YT ran ati 
Works,” and “ Translation of Faus t ” New edition, uniform in 
binding The set, 6 vels., 12mo, 812. 

CALENDARS FORK 1886. Six beautiful Calendars, containir 
Seleetions forevery day of the year from the writings of Emerson, 
—_— Longfellow, Lowell, Mrs. Whitney, and Wh . 

l. 
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KANSAS: The Prelude to the War for the Union. Vol. VI. in 
American (ommonwealths. By Levere t W. Spring, Professor in 
the University of Kansas With Map no, gilt top, $1.25 

LIFE ASD LETTERS OF LOUIS AGASSIZ. By Elizabeth < 
Agussiz. With portraits and several Ulustrations. 2 voils., crown 
8vo, $4 

LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE, Selected Works of Goethe.in 
e luding * Wilhelm Meister,” 2 vols.; *' Faust” (translated by Bayard 

‘aylor), 2 vola; “Cc orresp onde nce with a Child ;” and “‘ The Stor y 
of Goethe's Life,” by George H. Lewes. New edition, in uniform 
binding. The set, 6 vols., l2mo, g$1U, 

THE LIFF OF JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensioner of Holland. 
By M. Antonin Leiévre Pontalis. Translated from the French. 
2 vols, $vo, $9. 

RUTLEDGE. A Novel. By Miriam Coles Harris. New Edition 
vol, i6mo, $1.25. 

LOLIE’S LAST TERM A’ tT ST. MARY’s. By the author of 
* Rutledge.” New Edition. §1. 

sT. Pe Lies A Novel. By Miriam Coles Harris, author of 
“Rutle "New Edition. mo. $1.25. 

Bié H ARD VANDERWSA RC K. A Novel. By Miriam Coles Harris 

w Edition. l6émo $1.2 
A = RFECT ADONIS. A Novel. By Miriam Coles Harris. New 
kdl.ion. 16mu. 81 








DR¥D. A Tale of the Dismal Swamp. By Harriet Res sche or 
Stowe. New Edition, from new electroty pe plates. l2mo. 61. 

EIGHT ony DIES OF THE LORD'’s DAY. By George S. Gray. 
i2mo, $1.50. 

POETS OF AMERIC A. Bs Edmund Clarence Stedman, author 


of * Victorian Poets,” ¢ vol, crown 8vo, gilt top, @2 
STUDIES IN SHAKES* EARE Ry Richard Grant Whit, author 
ofa’ Lite of Shak speare,”* Words and their Uses,’ “Engtand 


Witnout and Within,” ete. Uniform with the Riverside I ition 
of Sbakespe re. 1 vol., crown Svo, 61.75, 


OBSERVATIONS oN THE Grow re OF THE MIND. 


By Sampson Reed ng > Edithon W A biographical Sketeh 
of the Author by Kev. James Ree rey @ Portraiu | vol. lémo., 
$1 

HIGH-LIGHTS. A Novel. l6mo, $125. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


HUNTIVG TRIP® OF A KANCHMASN, Sketches of Sport on 
the Northern Cattle Piatns, together with Personal Fxperiences 
of Life ona Cattle Ranch. Ry Theodore Rooseve It, author of 
“ The Naval War of 18:2.” The Medora Fditlon. 4to, cloth. Mla 
trated. $15. Edition limited to 500 copies. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIAR DS. By Edmondo de Amteis, au 
thor of ‘ Holland and its People,” ete 4to. Guadalquiver F dition 
liiustrated. Prices, $15, $25, $4. Edition limited to 6 copies. 

PALERMO, A Christmas Story. By Alice Durand Field, autho r of 
“Christmas at Greycastle.”” Small 4to, th. Illustrated, $1 

REPRESENTATIVE ESSA YS, Being selections from “ Prose 
Masterpieces from the Modern ay or , comp rie ing gw ap rs by 
Irving, Lamb,.De Quincey Fmerson n td, Mork ll Car 
lyle, Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, and ‘Gladstone. Oct avo, cloth, 
$2. 





THE TRAVELER® SERIES Sketches of People and P laces. 
lémo, paper. Per volume, 50 cents. 
1. THE GREAT FUR LAND; or, Skstches of Life in the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory. By H M. Kobinson 
2. ITALIAN RAMBLES. By James Jackson Jarves. 
8. STUDIES OF PARIS, By Edmondo de Amicls, 
4. THE ARODE OF SNOW: A Tour from Chinese Thibet to the Val 
leys of the Himalayas. By Andrew Wilson. 
§. A LADYS LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, By Isabella 
Bird. 
6. TENT LIFE IN SIBERIA. By George Kennen. 
7. BYWAYS OF NATURE AND LIFK By Clarence Deming. 
8 CUBAN SKETCHES, By James W. Steele. 
PHILISTINISW: Plain Words Concerning Certain Forms 
of Modera Skepticism, By Rev. K. Heber Newton. lItmo, 
cloth, $1; paper, ov cents, 


THE HISTORY OF A GREAT TREATY. A Review of the 
Var of the Spanish Svecession and the Tre aty of Utrechi By 
janes W. Gerard. 8vo, cloth, $3. 

OLD-TIME © LASSICS, elected and edited by John S, White 

1, PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 2 vols. $2 

2. THE HISTORIES OF HERODOTOS. 2 vols. $2.50. 
from new type, and fully illustrated. 
THE & TORY OF THE NATIONS. 

1. THE STORY OF GREECE fy Professor James A. Harrison, 
12mo, beautifully printed and bonnd. $1.50 

2. THE STORY OF ROME, By Arthur Gilman. 12mo, cloth, $ 

8. wa OF THE JEWS. By Professor James K. Hosmer. i2mo, 
aot, $1 

. TH iE *STORY OF CHALDEA. By Z. Ragozin. 12mo, cloth, 
fio. 


i6mo, printed 


THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO, Edition for boys and 
gir's, with explana‘ory notes and cr ~ay by thomss W Knox, 


author of “Koy Travelers in the East,” ete. Quarto, with over 
200 iilustrations, Uniform with the Boys” “ Plutarch” and “ He 
rodotus.” $3, 


HISTORIC BOYS, Comprising: Marcus of Rome, the Boy Magis 

Brian of Munster, The Boy Chieftain; Olaf of No-way the 
San Witness William of Normandy, The Boy Knight; Baldwin of 
Jerusalem. The Boy Crusader; Frederick Of Hohenstaufen, The 
Boy Emperor; Aerry of Monn orth, The Boy General; Glovanni of 
Florence, The’ Boy Cardinal; Ixtlil of Te zcuco, The Boy Cacique : 
Louls of *ourbon, The Loy Kicg; Charles of Sweden, The Boy 
Conqueror; Van Rensselacrr of Rensselae r, Toe Boy Patroon. By 
E. 5. Brooks, Quarto, illustrated. $2.25 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLINY THE EI DER, 
Edited for boys and gir s, by John S. White, LL.I niform w th 
“Herodotus” and “Plutarch.” Quarto, with 53 iilustratio ms. Ex 
tra cloth, $3. 


Sones AND RHVMES FOP THE LITTLE ONES, Compilea 
Mary J. Morrison. The “ Ruby” ecition. Quarto, with varied 
it ustrated borders printed in tnts. Cloth, extra, $250 


THE REL tay OF PHILOSOPHY ; or. The Unification of 
Raowled A comparison of the chief philosophical and 
religious syrtems of the world, made with a view to reducing the 
categories of thought, or the most general terms of existence, toa 
singie principle, thereby establishing a true conception of God. 
By Raymond 8. ‘Perrin, Octavo, cloth, $4 

HOW SHOULD I eRonrt NC E? or, The Art of Correct 
Pronunciation. Ly W . Phyfe, limo, cleth, $1 25 

LINC OLNAND ennene A study of the War Administration 
of 1661-62 with special consideration of some recent statements 
of General George B. McClellan. By Wilitam D. Keliny, M.C. No, 
27in the Seriesor Questions of the Day. 8vo, paper,25 cents ; cloth, 


cents. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 
31 Weat 234 “treet, New York. 
[ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


THE DAV DREAM: or The mlee ping Beauty. Py Alfred 
rennyson Beautif lly bifustrs 


following artista: Will 


1 Harpe larry I Voodw rd, I ! rrett, H 
Win hrop Plerce, C arles Cope and W. J. Fe nn, witb the 
engr R printed on pages «e ted In a new style or mono 
chrome, whica ad's greatly to the apoearance «f the wood-curs 
( rt ea, » wilt, tree calf or morocco, $12, 

THE VILLAGE RLACKSMITH. Ry Henry W. Longfellow (by 
arrangemer vith Messra, | ighton, ti With original 
1) trat « esele irtt hepherd reett, and others, 
sma arto, cloth, full giit, & ; small alligator, $1.50; Dalton 
binding embossed glit, round rners, $ 


SONG ROOF THE M ASTI Lie ~ I OVE Ry Frances Ridlev Haver 
Beant’ fully print ral designs in colors, 32 pages, 
quarto, eloth, gilt $2 


FRAN Kf La] nies EY HLAVERGAT’s POEMS. Complete in 
one volun ll pa ill strations. *vo, cloth, beveled 


boards, full iit, 8 8vo, tree calf or morocco, $ 


HARK! THE HERALD ANG ELS 8ING. By Rev. Charles 
Wesley. With beautiful f Id 





\ ns from the ld masters. (Juarto, 

el | es, $ ton binding, 

en gilt,e 1 hi I 

Ey i iL] dr] 
“PORGET-ME NOT BOOKS I ve 
> gem prett -apest t 

printed in colors, that have « r no pubil 

lnade a great § aud ar eady known to thousands. 
RELIGIors 5 1. mbie Forcet-me-nota, ‘2 Haver- 

wal Porget-me-nots, Bible Lili-s 1. Daisies from 


the Psatms. 4. Liv ~, Waters. 6. Rosebuds and Prom- 
ises. 7. The Pilgrim's Rest 


Non-RELI ms S } 8:1. Shakespeare Forget-me-nots, ‘2. 
renuyson Forget-me-nots 








» books are all imo siz and may be had tn the follow 
san? price 10th, | as . : : : 
iniitation m id 
ry, $1; Persi ded 
st German calf, $125; b 
*,.* Bible, Havergal, and Tennyson Forget-Me-Nots are not made In 


the Imitation « ory styles 


SNOW-DROP SFRIES Scripture Text for Morningand Even- 


ing fora Month. Printed in five colors /blong 450, 


1. snow-Drops. 2. Grains of Gold. 3. Sunbeama. 








The following atyles and prices: Cloth, stained 
itathlon mor » round rner «i ig 5 
calf, round corners, gilt edges, § t ruial 
cr rs, edges, & 
* THE BE At ry OF THE KING.” Daily 
asehol . ctions for Muruing and Evening ‘for aM nth. 
Potted = five colors, 
Oblong 32mo, cloth gilt, cents; imitation moroce 
ner lit «€ es, 3 imirtat 7. I orners, £ 
Persian calf, padded, round corners t edges, $1.2 t 
caf, yp, ro j rners e.g Dest rian ¢ 
r nd tit ¢ ’ 2 
A novelty inan AUTOGRAPH ALBUM and a BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
1. My Friends An Autograph Albun 2. My Friends’ Birthdays. 
Al i 
Oblong 32n rinte? in lors, § separately az follows Cloth, 
gilt. 75 e¢ imitat r 1 rners, gilt edges, § 
imitation ivory, round ¢ vers iit edges, best ierman calf, 
limp, round corners t edges best rman calf, padded, round 
curhers, gilt edges, 82.5 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, PRINTED IN COLORS, 


THROUGH THER MEADOWS Ry F. E Weatherly. Illustrated 
by M.E Edwards and JobnC. Staples, and printed in 18 colors and 
notints. Quarto, § 


Ww “sts a ANS, Ane OTHER F SIRY TALES. By Hans 
legantly illustrated inc rs and monotints by Alice 
He vers. “ol ne wuain, sunbed ¢ iges, $2 


LIT TLE oon Be AND BABY zen KS. By Ida Waugh, 
{ ” I ’ 





autuor “ Holly Berries,” et rit ll colors. Quarto, $1.50 
ANIM AL eee = Id and New Harrison Wier. Printed 
in colurs by Edmur Seman Quarto, $2. 
CHIL DREN'S VOICES, A Book of Simple So re, Set to Wusie by 
Robert B. Addison. [liustrated by Harrict M. Be tt Printed in 


rs and monotints. ‘(Juarto, $1.25. 


THE idea nG 4 vf SE RIE S. By the authorand desigr er of * Tol a 


in the age colored illustrations 1 h 
ume. 6 ie cone juarto », tluminuated Duuard Covers, printed ~ 
17 colors. Put up in-box. Per set, $ 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, pastage paid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Wass, 


T HE SE Jn MON OW THE MOUNT. The complete Bible text 

al ssed and enwraved, each page with a decorative 

be i. and a) ith illustrations from designs by the best artists 

One royal quarto volume, bound in cloth, with elabo rate cover 
design, $7.50; mvurocco antique, $15. 





SU GAR AND SPiC E AND ALL THA’ "S NICE. A collection 
ire rt s 1 





PS ar 1 by the ge rot *Quiet 
Hours: " Fubly tl i ustré aod So ans r lane. cloth, gilt, P 
eroaies OF INVE Mh TOLD BY INVENTORS, Co! 
lected and edited t no, cloth, $1. 


THE LIFE AN? LE iT TERS OF JOHN BROWN, Liberator of 
Kansas 


of Virginia “ited oy Frank L. Sanborn 


\ ith ewo} aoe of John Brown and a portrait of his son Owen 
Brown, an epgraving of Brown's birthplace, and fac-similes of 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


Four Texan highwaymen who robbed a farmer of 
nearly $700 declined to take some silver dollars that he 
happened to have in his possession. 





A new street has just been constructed in Bergen, 
Norway, out of the proceeds of liquor licenses. [t has 
been appropriately named Drammensvel, which means 
Grog way. 


Seats on the New York Stock Exchange are still 
going up. An offer of $38,000 has been quoted, and a 
speculative member declares his willingness to take ten 
at $40,000. 


Three thousand men employed in the slate quarries 
at Lianberries, Wales, have been locked out because 
they committed a breach of the rules in holding a mass 
meeting during working hours. 


A willow farm in Macon, Ga., produces about a ton 
of switches to the acre, commanding, when dried, $200, 
end as the leaves and bark sell at twenty-five cents a 
pound, baled, the enterprise pays better than cotton. 


Over 4,500,000 letters were sent to the Dead Letter 
Office at Washington last year. Of these, 18 000 con- 
tained money, amounting to over $33,000; 20,000 con- 
tained drafts, checks, or money orders, and 84,000 
contained stamps. 


A lady living on the Blue Ridge, in Rappahannock 
County, had twelve stands of bees, which were very 
valuable until a distillery was started in the neighbor- 
hood. Since it started the bees fly over there and get 
very drunk, and are now of very little profit. Too 
much “‘ peach and honey.”—[ Petersburg (Va.) Index- 
Appeal. 


The application of natural gas as fuel for manufact- 
uring purposes has already produced a great change in 
the appearance of smoky Pittsburg. At present over 
1,500 dwelling-houses, 66 glass factories, 34 rolling mills, 
and 45 other industrial establishments are being supplied, 
and as pearly as can be ascertained from 8,000 to 10,000 
tons of coal are daily displaced. 


An odd method of celebrating the 400th anniversary 
of the discovery of America is talked of in Spain. It is 
propo:ed to start a fleet of ships, representing all mari- 
time nations, from the little port of Palos, in Spain, 
August 3, 1892, the anniversary of the sailing of Co- 
lumbus, and to have the fleet sail to San Salvador over 
the route taken by the great discoverer. 


The late Dr. Humphry Sandwith, of Kars, when he 
stood for Marylebone some years ago, was told at an 
electioneering meeting that he wasn't a workingman. 
‘*T don’t know exactly what you mean by a working- 
man,” was his cheery reply, ‘‘ but I have worked hard 
all my life. For several months 1 groomed my own 
horse, and, what's more, | ate him afterward.” 


A photograph of a section of the sky has been taken 
at the Paris Observatory some five degrees square, which 
shows 3,000 stars on a ten-inch square plate. There are 
distinctly seen on the plate stars of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth magnitude. If this portion of the sky is fairly 


representative, the number of stars visible, to the four- | 


teenth magnitude inclusive, must be more than 20,000,- 
000. 


Ata fire recently a brave fireman came gasping and 
panting from the burning building, with his beard and 
eyebrows singed in the flames. Uader one arm he car- 
ried a small but heavy box, which he deposited in a 
place of safety with the air of a man who had saved a 
box of government bonds from destruction. On open- 
ing the box it was found to contain six bottles of a new 
patent fire «xtinguisher.—[ Argonaut. 


A curious public-house is among the latest attractions 
in Paris. It is called La Taverne du Bagne. The 
walls are hung with paintings representing the horrors 
of convict life, interspersed with portraits of notorious 
Communists. All the waiters are dressed in convict 
uniform, and wear the chains and dowlets of the regular 
The landlord is Citoyen Maxime Lisbonne, one 
of the Jeaders of the insurrection o! 1571 





A newsoaper correspondent io Philadelphia tells with 
gle how he bought for $1 25 ‘‘a rich legacy from the 
great past,” in the form of a copy of ‘* Tom Moore's life of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan,” printed ia 1826, and with 
Edmund Burke's autograph on the fly-leaf. As Edmund 
Burke died in 1797, or twenty-nine years before that book 
was printed, the newspaper correspondent probably paid 
the full value of the book.—[ Boston Herald. 


It is reported that at the Anthropological Congress, 
which is soon to be held in Rome, there will be a collec- 
tion of 700 skulls of criminals, with the photographs of 
3,000 convicts and the brains of more than 15) convicts, 
besides thousands of autographs, poems, sketches, and 
special instruments, the work of criminals, with an 
album containing a record of 700 observations, physical 
and moral, on 500 criminals and on 300 ordinary men. 





The epitaph composed by the Bishop of Llandaff, and 
engraved on the national Tait memorial, which is about 
to be unveiled in Canterbury Cathedral, is as follows: 
“A great archbishop, just, discerning, dignified; a 
statesman, wise to know the time and resolute to redeem 
it, he had one aim, to make the Church of England more 
and more the church of the people, drawing toward it, 
both by word and good example, all who love things 
true and pure, Leautiful and of good report.” 


Says the London “Court Journal:” “There is 
something touching in one paragraph of the will of the 
late Bishop of Salisbury. His personal property was 
valued at £29,000, and, having made various bequests 
to his family, he leaves to one son ‘my gold watch 
and chain, which was my only patrimony.’ This may 
be a mora] lesson to many a young man who may have 
to start in life without any funds when he hears of the 
sole possession of one who died a bishop being a watch 
and chain.” 


The silk covering for the Kaaba, which the Sultan 
sent this year to Mecca, has been valued at $77,000, and 
that sent by the Khedive for the same purpose at $58,000. 
Both are black, most richly embroidered in gold, and so 
large that each of them covers entirely the whole Kaaba. 
On the first day of the Courban-Bairam festival the new 
covers were laid on the holy stone in the place of the 
old covers, one of which was sent to the Sultan, and 
the other to the Khedive, as presents from the clergy of 
the mosque. 


All men are prophets save in their own country, and 
M. Meissonier, the great French artist, is no exception to 
therule. Once when his little grandaughter had received 
a beautiful white satin fan, he offered to paint a little 
picture on it. The ten-year-old maiden was highly in- 
dignant. ‘‘I just guess you won’t do any such thing, 
grandpa,” she exclaimed. ‘‘I don’t want my nice fan 
dirtied up with your old paints!” ‘‘ Thus,” said the 
great artist, ‘‘ the child scorned what an empress would 
have prized. Which is right, I wonder, the child or the 
empress ?” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable .} 


We bad acontroversy in the Bible class on the question, Is 
God’s way of dealing with an evil to prohibit, or to regulate it 
by a high license ortax? Please explain your views on the sub- 
ject. 8.8. 

Well! well! well! And so we have not yet succeeded in 
making it clear what we understand to be Biblical teaching 
on the subject. Well! line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a great deal! We will try 
once more. The Bible makes a clear distinction between 
moral law and legislative enactment. It puts in its moral 
law an absolute ideal; while in its legislative enactment 
it puts only what the then condition of the people makes 
it possible for the State to enforce. Thus the Old Tes- 
tament laws—those to be enforced by the courts and 
penalties of the commonwealth—did not prohibit slavery, 
but only put it under limitations; nor polygamy and 
divorce, but allowed both; because, as Christ explained, 
of the ‘“‘hardness of your hearts.” The results of its 
restriction was that at the time of Christ neither slavery 
nor polygamy was practiced among the Jews in Palestine ; 
but this was the result of regulation and restriction, not of 
prohibition. The duty of each individual respecting the 
use and sale of alcobolic liquors and the duty of the State 
are not the same. The question whether the community 
shall regulate and restrict or prohibit the liquor traffic is a 
purely practical one, to be determined by results. It is to 
pursue that course which will reduce most speedily and 
effectually the evils of the traffic. 


MvusicaL.—The following abstract from an article by T. F. 
Seward, President of the American Tonic Sol-Fa Society, 
gives you in brief an account of the history of the origin ot 
that system : 

“ About the year 1840 Mr. John Curwen, an English clergyman, 
began to make use of a notation (first devised by Miss Sarah 
Glover, of Norwich, England) consisting of the initials of the 
Guidonian syllables (d for do, r for re, etc.). He did this with no 
thought of establishing a musical reform, but only for the sake 
of enabling the children of his parish to understand and read the 
simplest music. His work first attracted the attention of philan- 
thropic people like himself, who had no high artistic ends to 
serve, but welcomed any means for bringing music within the 
comprehension of the people. The movement gradually enlisted 
the interest of the musical profession, and in process of time the 
device was accepted as a system and given aname. As an anti- 
tonic method (the Hullah method) then prevailed in England, 
this was called the Tonic Sol-fa system. The term Sol-fa, to 
express the employment of the syllables, has been in vogue sev- 
eral hundred years, and is found in Shakespeare. The Oratorios of 
Handel, Mendelssohn, and others are printed in the notation, 
and societies are in existence all over the kingdom to sing them. 
Indeed, now all the best vocal music of England and Germany is 
printed in the notation, down to the latest productions of the 
finest composers of the present day. Until very recently the 
system attracted no attention in America. But an interest bas 
at last been awakened, and the notation has been sufficiently 
tested here to show that its principles are as applicable in this 
ccuntry as in England, and quite as much needed.” 


1. Icome to you for help. I taught my class of young girls 
(fifteen to seventeen) that Elijah’s act in killing 450 prophets of 


| Baal did not receive G.d’s approval. They thought otherwise, 





and referred to Deuteronomy xiii.,6,10. They ask: “In the 
light of that, why didn’t Elijah do according to God’s com- 
mand?” Will you kindly tell me? 

2. Out of this discussion came another—“ Is it ever right to 
kill, as executioner, or even as a soldier detailed to shoot a 
deserter?’ The Old Testament says “ Yes."’ Where do the op- 
ponents of capital punishment get their argument? Will you 
kindly inform me of any readily accessible arguments for or 
against the practice ? Yours sincerely, C. H. H. 

Question 1 has already been answered. 

2. The arguments for and against capital punishment are 
partly Scriptural and partly philosophical. The Scriptural 
argument for capital punishment may briefly be stated 
thus : The command to Noah, ‘‘ Whosoever sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ antedates the Ten 
Commandments, and must be regarded as an exception to 
the law, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not kill.” The philosophical argument 
for capital punishment is that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature ; that when it becomes necessary, in order to 
preserve one’s self, or one’s family, or society, to take the 
life of an assailant, the necessity confers the right. 


Will you inform an old subscriber concerning “the late 
lamented Professor Clifford,” to whom she sees occasional 
reference? Was he an Englishman or an American? If a 
writer, what are his published works? Did he write on “ The 
ism’? 2. Also, who is the author of * The Unseen Universe, ’ 
and when was the work published? P. a. W. 

The late Professor W. Kingdon Clifford was an English- 
man eminent both as a mathematician and as a philosoph- 
ical writer. We do not know that he wrote an essay under 
the title *‘ Theism.’’ Several of his works are published by 
the Macmillans, and in the Humboldt Library, published by 
Mr. J. Fitzgerald. ‘‘Seeing and Thinking,’’ ‘Scientific 
Basis of Morals,” ‘‘ Elements of Dynamics,’’ ‘‘ Mataemat- 
ical Papers,’’ are the titles of some of his books. An elab- 
orate review of a posthumous mathematical work left by 
Professor Clifford, and finished by another hand, appeared 
lately in ‘‘ The Critic’? 2. We presume you allude to “ The 
Unseeo Universe,"’ by P. G. Tait and Balfour Stewart, which 
is reviewed, by the way, by Professor Clifford in one of bis 
essays, a8 well as by Professor John Fiske in his ‘‘ Unseen 
World.” 





In sending articles to a magazine, should any word be written 
to the editor about the terms when the writer is unknown—. ¢., 
as to reputation? If the author desires to have the article illus 
trated, should he sketch his original illustrations in the places 
that he considers advisable? Or if he wishes to use cuts found 
in books, should he copy these with pen and ink into his manu- 
script, or simply refer the editor to the books that contain the 
desired illustrations ? A Constant READER. 

If you have a distinct opinion as to the money value of 
your article, it does no harm to mention it. Generally 
young writers leave the question of payment to the editor. 
There are a few, a very few, writers of magazine articles 
who are also artists, and illustrate their own articles. Gen- 
erally the magazine editors and artists decide as to whether 
and how an article shall be illustrated. In many cases the 
subject is selected by the editor, and the writer and artist 
instructed to work together. Our magazines very rarely 
use cuts that have previously been used in books. If the 
books are copyrighted, of course, permission must be ob- 
tained. 


In « late issue a question is asked as to whether a Chris- 
tian can have complete control of his temper ; or is it to be 
a constant conflict in which at times Satan, then Jesus, 
seems to attain the mastery of the soul? I was a nominal 
Christian, and livedin such astate for years, being self 
willed, proud, etc., etc. Twelve years agolI came under the 
teaching of one who showed me a better way, that Jesus 
died to save us from our sins, and that we are saved through 
faith in him, and not by our own strivings. We are to 
trust him to cleanse and keep us pure within, and fill us 
with his love. He has done so for me all these years, and 
under very trying circumstances. And all the praise and 
glory are his. If your correspondent will get the book named 
“Love Enthroned,’’ by Daniel Steele, it will give him or her 
full information on the subject. It isto be had of the Meth- 
odist Book Concern. A VERY OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


What book from an unfriendly standpoint states the objec 
tions to the Bible on scientific grounds? Name two or three 
books, written by men who know both science and the Bible, 
which answer such objections. J.A. F. 

Scranton, Pa. 

We do not know of any book which gathers together the 
scientific objections to the Bible. Among the best scientific 
defenses of the Bible may be mentioned ‘‘ The Origin of the 
World,” by J. W. Dawson; “Sketches of Creation,’”’ by 
Alexander Winchell, both published by Harper & Brothers ; 
and “ Testimony of the Rocks,’’ by Hugh Miller, published 
by Robert Carter & Brothers. 


In your issue of October 1 is a question relative to ‘‘ Mem- 
oirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United 
States.’’ I would like to state that I have acopy of the 
third edition, published in 1870 by the University Publishing 
Co., No. 4 Bond Street, New York. It contains a life of the 
author by his son, General Robert E. Lee, and the entire 
work was stated to have been carefully revised, and con- 
tains maps and portraits of the generals who served in the 
Southern States during the War of the Revolution. J. J. 

Waite Post, Clarke County, Va. 


Why is the term “ Bourbon” applicablé to the Democratic 
party as currently used ? PF. T. W. 

In French politics the adherents of the Bourbons were the 
most uncompromising devotees to monarchy, insisting on 
the divine right of kings, and refusing to consider the ques- 
tion of expediency. So the term Bourbon is commonly 
applied to many Democrats—and lately occasionally to 
some Republicans—to denote party conservatives, ‘‘ dyed 
in the wool,” clinging to the past, admitting ro new ideas, 
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INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY ALLI- 
ANCE. 


ITH the evening of the 25th of October the 

Inter-Seminary Missionary Alllance closed at 
Rochester its sixth annual convention. Out of the 53 
seminaries constituting the organization, 35 sent repre- 
sentatives, making a total of 209, these exclusive of the 
101 students of the Rochester Seminary. In this num- 
ber the following denominations were represented : 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, Presby- 
terlan, United Presbyterian, United Brethren, Reform 
Church, Protestant Episcopal, and Lutheran. 

Although seemingly not so enthusiastic as the meet- 
ings of the past two years, yet considerable interest was 
manifested ; and of the good results attained none is more 
significant than this, that forty-three men pledged them- 
selves to enter mission work either at home or abroad. 

The exercises were begun at 3 p.m. on Thursday, the 
22d, by a devotional meeting, and this was followed by 
an address of welcome from Dr. Strong, of Rochester 
Seminary. He said: ‘‘ You come from different semi- 
naries and from different churches ; but you are under 
one banner, and in one name we receive you.” This 
warm sentiment, it is feared, lost some of its harmoniz- 
ing intent when, later in his remarks, the speaker 
upqualifiedly asserted a theological dogma which he 
could but have known was not accepted by many of 
those who sat before him. He illustrated in this a tend- 
ency, which was all too prominent throughout the 
convention, to set forth theological opiniors at the 
expense of harmony. Statements of this kind, known 
to be uncongeni:.] to even a few of the members, were 
indiscreet, and, since unity of sentiment and action was 
especially a necessary condition for the attainment of 
the best results of the convention, greatly to be depre- 
cated. With regret be it added that the sermon Thurs- 
day evening by Dr. Hensen, of Chicago, was guilty of a 
defect similar to that of Dr. Strong. His subject was 
** Speculative Stumbling-Blocks ;” and in the course of 
his remarks he condemned in strongest terms the apostles 
of a certain theological opinion, not a few representatives 
of which he must have been aware were in his audience. 
He said many good things, however, and was listened to 
with interest, though the quite general verdict upon his 
address was that he had treated the great speculative 
questions of materialism, optimism, and pessimism 
rather superficially. 

On Friday morning the convention Hstened to a paper 
on ‘‘ What the Bible Teaches Concerning Missions,” by 
William P. Tucker, cf Morgan Park Seminary. He 
showed that the Bible teaches the necessity of missions, 
and agreat futureforthem. Following was a discussion 
of thetopic by the convention at large. A paper was then 
read by F. F. Bensen, of Westminster, on ‘‘ Lessons 
from the Life of Dr. Alexander Duff.” A discussion fol- 
lowed. 

In the afternoon # paper was read on the ‘‘ Mission- 
aty Work Among the Freedmen,” and this and the dis- 
cussion which fo)lowed was one of the most entertaining 
features of the convention. The paper which was read 
by E. W. Smith, of Hampden Seminary, was exhaustive 
and enttrtalning. Most of those taking part in the dis- 
cussion were Southern men, one or two being colored, 
and they a)] echoed one sentiment—that the South was 
an earnest champlon of the work of evangelizing and 
educating the freedmen. They all urged especially the 
teaching of trades to these people, as a means of bring: 
ing them into the most practical and effective Christian. 
ity. The latter part of the afternoon session was taken 
up with speeches from re‘urned missfonaries. : 

In the evening the most enthusiastic and interesting 
address of the convention was delivered by the Rev. A. 
F. Schauffler, of New York, on ‘‘City Missions.” His 
vivid delineation of his own work in New York, and of 
the character of city mission labors in general, was such 
as to lead many of his hearers, who had given this part 
of the missionary subject but little consideration before, 
to think of it seriously as a field most attractive, and as 
perhaps best adapted to their own abilities. All grati- 
tude be to Mr. Schauffler for his stirring words. He 
may have cause to know, in the future, that their fruit- 
age is abundant. 

On Saturday morning two very instructive and elo- 
quent papers were read ; one by A. B. Basset, of Hart- 
ford Seminary, on the ‘ Missionary Work in South 
America ;” the other by George P. Eckmann, of Drew 
Seminary, on “ Milssionary Work Among the Jews.” 
These were by far the ablest papers read during the 
seesion. 

In the afternoon a paper on ‘ The Personal Call to 
Mission Work” Was read by A. B. Nicholls, of Chicago, 
being followed by an indifferent general discussion of 
the subject, and addresses from returned missionaries ; 
and the evening was occupied with an address from the 
Rt. Rav. A. C. Coxe, Bishop of Western New York, on 
‘““The Sacred Ministry Non-Professional,” the chief 
virtue of which was its noble catholicity of spirit. 

Sunday morning Professor Willlam M. Barbour, D.D., 
of Yale Semfnary, preached a profitable sermon, the 





theme of which was Christianity as a disturbing force. He 
said thatthe purpose of this disturbance which Chris- 
tianity created in the heart of man and society was that 
man might rise from what he was to what he ought to 
be. We may expect from this disturbance to see such 
results as we have seen in the past, similar In kind but 
differing as their circumstances are various ; as an illus- 
tration of which he cited the history of the American 
Board. We may expect that those nearest the truth 
will have the most influence in lifting men up to what 
they might be from what they are. Our duty to the 
heathen is summed up in the command, ‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
tby soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ; and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Sunday afternoon a consecration meeting was held. 
A spiritual fervor was present here such as was not 
shown at any other time during the convention. A 
calm earnestness rested upon all. Among the many 
encouraging features of the meeting, the report from 
Andover of the thirteen men there who have recently 
pledged themselves to go to Japan when the cal! shall 
come is worthy of mention. 

The best address was made Sunday evening by the 
Rev. 8. J. McPherson, of Chicago, on ‘‘ The Common 
Aim of Ministers and Missionaries.” He struck the key- 
note which should have been struck at the opening of 
the convention, when he said that the call to the minis- 
try and the call to the missionary field were identical. 
In Christ’s commission to preach the Gospel to all na- 
tions there are three great facts: First, the Gospel must 
be preached everywhere, but the beginning must be made 
at home; second, foreignand home fields are equally 
important ; third, the whole church is constitutionally 
missionary, every church {is a mission station, the same 
foe is in all places. The one great object is to build up 
character. Starting-points of character are a spiritual 
life, the conception that character is dependent upon 
the Jaw of cause and effect, freedom from fa'sehood ; in 
short, life, law, and truth. Having the starting-points, 
some of the processes by which character is built up 
are energetic perseverance, Christian courage, faith, 
love. This earnest and eloquent sermon was listened 
to with rapt attention bya very large audience. 

A short consecration service, in which the forty-three 
above mentioned pledged their lives to the mission work, 
was the fit ing doxology of, we trust, a profitable conven- 
tion of the Inter-‘Seminary Mlsstonary Alliance. 








CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


HERE ts at Fresno, Cal., a colony of Armenians 
from Turkey ; and Mrs. Peabody. widow of the 
late Dr. Peabody, a missionary of the American Board 
to the Armenians, with her daughter, is laboring among 
them under the auspices of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society. These ladies understand the language and 
are doing a good work. In a letter from Mrs, Peabody, 
read at the late meeting of the General Association, she 
writes that this Armenian colony consists of from 110 to 
120 members, who have most of them been located in 
Fresno over two years. They are from the region of 
Ararat and the Black Sea, and to escape the rapacity 
and injustice of the Turk they were induced to sever the 
ties of kindred and flee to this far-famed land of equity 
and relig'on, Since their arrival they have passed 
through trials which they little anticipated. Asa Chris- 
tian people they desired the advantages of our public 
schools for their children, which are held out to all. An 
effort was made to eject them, much to their surprise, 
but they stood their ground and carried the day. The 
children are highly spoken of, and rank as remarkably 
bright and {otelllgent. But they had a still more 
remarkable experience to undergo in connection with 
the Congregational church there. It seems that these 
Armenians have been connected with the Congrega- 
tional Mission under the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions in Turkey. They were 
many of them members of the Congregational churches 
there, and associated themselves with the church when 
they arrived in Fresno. As there is but a handful of 
Congregationalists in Fresno, others worshiped in the 
church, to whom these people were not acceptable. 
They could not sit in the same seats or drink from the 
Lord’s cup with these foreigners. The disaffected per- 
sons withdrew, preferring to worship in a schoolroom. 
Upon this the Armenians withdrew in disgust, and the 
most commodious church in Fresno was left almost 
vacant. 

Such was the state of affairs when Mrs. Peabody ar- 
rived among them. The Armenians received her cor- 
dially. and most of them have returned to the church 
and Sabbath-school. She has a class of from two to 
four pews full of Armenian men and women, who study 
in thelr own language. A class of twenty five young 
men is conducted by Miss Peabody in English. Many 
of these young men have been in the mission schools in 
Turkey, and speak English more or less. They are edu- 
cated, and compare quite favorably with the young men 
there. 





The Armenian girls and children mlx with the other 
English classes. The last Sabbath there were about 
seventy of them, men, women, and children, in the eon- 
gregation. These Armenians are a temperance colony. 
During the last winter they found it difficult to obtain 
work ; the only people willing to employ them at good 
wages were the saloon-keepers. They don’t like this 
temperance colony in their midst, and with their usual 
shrewdness they offer them good wages, board, and free 
drinks, expecting that in the near future they and their 
children will add to those that swing the doors of the 
forty-six saloons in the town of Fresno. 

They have thus far withstood the temptations, and 
will probably remain a temperance colony. In religion 
these people are Congregationalists—the offspring of con- 
secrated life, labor, and funds on the part of the Christians 
at the East. They are also alive to the fact that not only 
is ita simple question of religious welfare with them 
here, but also of the cause in Turkey. and many are 
fearing lest through our neglect a tide of infidelity may 
roll back on Turkey that will mar the noble work that 
has been done among the Armenians through the in- 
strumentality of the Congregational churches of 
America. J.C. H. 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


T the last Presbyterian Synod the following 

resolution, after discussion, was referred to a 
committee of six, to report to the next Synod. Whether 
the action here proposed should be finally adopted by 
the Presbyterian and other Protestant bodies or not, the 
questions which it suggests should receive the careful 
attention of thoughtful citizens of every sect. The 
resolution is this - 


‘* Resolved, That the Presbyterian Synod of the State of 
New York, believing that the lessons of history and the 
traditions of American liberty forbid the union of Church 
and State, discriminates between sectarianism and religion, 
and affirms that, as far as public education is concerned, 
the sanctions of an enduring morality must be found, not 
in policy, nor in social custom, nor in public opinion, but 
in those fundamental religious traths which are common to 
all sects and distinctive of none. It therefore urges upon 
its pastors and peop!e the imperative duty of opposing the 
attitude of indifference to religion which appears in our 
public school manuals and in the educational work of our 
reformatories, and at the same time of exerting every 
proper influence to secure the incorporation into the course 
of State and National instruction of the following religious 
truths as the groundwork of a national mora'ity, viz.: 
1. The existence of a personal God. 2. The responsi- 
bility of every human being to God. 3. The deathlessness 
of the human soul as made in the image of God, after the 
powers of an endless life. 4. The reality of a future spirit- 
ual state beyond the grave, in which every soul shall give 
account for itself before God, and shall reap that which it 
has sown.”’ 





CHURCH GLEANINGS 


[ The Kditors will be glad te receive items of news for these columns. } 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Old Colony Conference of Congregational] Churches 
met in the church at Mattapoisett, Mass., October 27. There 
was a large attendance of representatives of al] the churches 
in the Conference, and reports showed them to be in the 
most encouraging condition. Addresses were delivered on 
‘* Temperance Work inthe Churches,” and * low Should 
We Keep the Sabbath Day Holy ?”? The Woburn Conference 
of Congregational Churches met on the same day in the 
church at Winchester. ‘‘ How Shall We Make the Bi’ le a 
More Real Book to Our Sunday-Scbools,” and ‘*To What 
Extent are Our Churches Responsible for the Neglect of 
Bible Studies %’’ were the two principal subjects discussed. 
Over 600 people were present at the Conference. 

—At Lewiston, Me., October 27, the Cumberland and 
North Congregational Conference was held. There was a 
good representation from the several churches in the Con- 
ference, and favorable reports from the churches were 
made. The subjects discussed were ‘“‘ The Pastor’s Rela- 
tion to the Pastoral Work,”’ and *‘ Our Duty to the Members 
of the Church.”’ 

—At the Essex Congregational Club, which was held in 
Association Hall at Salem, Mass., October 26, the subject 
of the evening’s discussion was ‘“‘The Church and the 
Young People.” 

—The annual collection for foreign missions taken at the 
Congregational church, Aubundale, Mass., October 25, 
amounted to $1,300. 

—The students of Hartford (Conn.) Seminary are enter- 
ing heartily into the City Missionary work. 

—The Free Church in Andover, Mass., which has been 
closed for two months for repairs, resumed worship October 
25. 

—The Rev. H. A. Stimpson, D D., of the Union Church 
in Worcester, Mass., reviewed his five years’ pastorate with 
them October 25. In that time 117 members have been 
united with the church on confession of faith. The beney- 
olent contributions have amounted to $30,000, in ad- 
dition to $70,000 from individuals, that have not passed 
through the churcb treasury. 

—The annual meeting of the Eastern Connecticut Con- 
gregational Club was held in Norwich, October 20, at which 
@ paper upon ‘‘ The Duties of Ministers as to Politics’ was 
read by Professor 8. E. Baldwin, of New Haven. 

—At the different ministers’ meetings of October 26, the 
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following subjects were discussed : The Congregationalists, 
“Is Prohibition Practicable ?”’ Baptists, ‘‘The Methods of 
Church Work ;’’ Methodists, ‘‘ How to Reach the Masses ;”’ 
Universalists, ‘‘ The Bible Doctrine of the Holy Spirit.” 

—Edward Everett Hale, D.D., preached to the students 
of Harvard College in Appleton Chapel, October 25. 

—The Beneficent Congregational Society of Providence, 
R. L, celebrated the centennial of its organization under 
the charter, October 26. 

—A missionary meeting was held in the First Church at 
Pittsfield, Mass., afternoon and evening of October 27. 
The principal speakers were the Rev. J. B. Clark and the 
Rey. Dr. Coit. 

—The eighth annual convention of the Sullivan County 
Sunday-School Convention was held in the Baptist Church 
at Claremont, N. H., October 27. 

—The Cumberland North Congregational Conference met 
at High Street Church, Portland, Me., October 27. The re- 
ports were generally favorable. 

—The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society occurred in Providence, R. I., October 29. 

—The Massachusetts Association of Free Baptist Churches 
met with the church in Brockton, October 28. About fifty 
delegates from the different churches forming the Associa- 
tion were presen’. 

—A pleasant reception was given to the Rey. A. A. Els- 
worth, the new pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in Braintree, Mass., October 27. 

—Sunday, November 1, was observed as Home Mission 
Day in the Congregational churches of Salem, Mass. The 
Rev. Joshua Coit preached at the South Church, the Rey. 
Stewart Sheldon, late Missionary Superintendent for Dako- 
ta, at the Crombie Street Church, and Dr. J. B. Clark at 
the Tabernacle. In the evening a union service was held in 
the Crombie Street Church. 

MIDDLE STATES, 

—The Baptist church at Jamaica, L. I., which has been 
much improved during the past summer, was reopened 
(october 25. 

—In the New Utrecht Reformed Church at Bath, L. I., the 
Kings County Sunday-School Union held its eighth annual 
meeting last week. The Rev. William H. De Harte, of 
Jamaica, spoke on ‘Reviews and Examinations.” He 
advecated examinations and reviews in Sunday-school the 
same as in the day school or college. His ideas were favored 
by several of the prominent Sunday-echool men present. 
The Rev. Cornelius Brett, of Bergen, N. J., read a paper on 
‘* The Sunday-Schoo!l as a Factor in Education.’’ 

—Trinity Presbyterian Church, recently organized in 
Brooklyn, will soon have their new chapel ready for occn- 
pancy. The chapel is located on Jefferson Street, near 
Marcy Avenue. It will seat about 400, and cost $12 000. 
The Presbytery will give $5,000, and three gentlemen $4,000. 
The balance of $3,000 will be raised by small subscriptions 
and the Sunday- school. 

—Since the beginning of the present Conference year fifty 
new members have been received into the Greene Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn. The attendance 
at prayer-meeting and the class meetings is also very much 
better than at any previous time in the history of the 
church. The trustees are discussing the advisability of 
building a larger church edifice. 

—The Executive Committee of the Brooklyn Sunday- 
School Union have perfected their arrangements for the 
Suanday-school convention to be held in the Central Congre- 
gational Church on November 19. Every effort will be 
made to make this convention interesting and helpful. 

—The Manhattan Congregational Asseciation met at 
Woodbaven, L. I., October 28. The next meeting of the 
Association will be held in the Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church in January. Mr. Pentecost, the pastor, has 
urged the Manhattan Association for some time to bring the 
churches together in conference annually. Dr. Behrends 
proposed a resolution to convene the pastors and laymen of 
the churches to consider the question of the convention. 
The Association accepted the resolution, and the Rev. Mr. 
Pentecost is a committee of one to arrange for the meeting. 

—A series of Sunday afternoon services will be held in 
the Academy of Music at Jersey City, beginning Novem- 
ber 1. 

—The entire debt of the Methodist Episcopal church at 
Baldwins, L. I, has been paid. This is the result of a 
special movement among the ladies of the church. 

—The Methodist Protestant Church at Woodhaven, L. L., 
has refused to accept as pastor the Kev. Robert Woodruff, 
who was appointed to that church by the Conference that 
met at Westville the middle of last month. Mr. Woodruff 
has just finished a very successful pastorate at the Grand 
Street Methodist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Special revival services are being held in all the churches 
in Pittsburg and Allegheny, Pa. 

—A Presbyterian church has been organized at Billings- 
port, N. J. 

—The Jewish Ministers’ Association of America met 
October 27 in Philadelphia, Pa. A Mendelssohn celebration 
will be held in all the synagogues of the country January 4, 
1886. A committee was appointed to draw up a constitution 
to form a Jewish School Union and to arrange a book of 
family prayers and meditation in English. The next meet- 
ing of the Association will be held in New York next April. 

—A Faith Cure Convention was held in Buffalo, N. Y., last 
week. 

—For ten days, beginning November 27, revival services 
will be beld in St, Philip’s Protestant Episcopal Church of 
New York. Three services will be heid each day. 

—St. Mark's Protestant Episcopal Church of Hoosic 
Falls, N. Y., was damaged last week by fire to the extent of 
$8,000 ; fully insured. 

_ The Methodist Episcopal] church at Whiteville, N. J., 





was rededicated October 25, and at Bloomfield a Methodist 
Episcopal chapel was dedicated the same day. 

—8t. Paul's German Church of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia was dedicated October 25. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate of the 

Rev. T. C. Haley, of Roseville, N.J., Presbyterian churca, 
and the thirty-third anniversary of the Sunday-school, was 
celebrated October 25. St. James’s German Lutheran Church 
of Newark, N. J., celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on the 
same day. When this church was reorganized it had eigh- 
teen members. 

—The one hundredth anniversary of Methodism in Eliza- 
beth will be celebrated during the present week by a series 
of services in St. James's Church. 

—The cash contributiens of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society for the past year have been nearly $26,000. Forty- 
three branch societies have been organized since the last 
annual meeting. 

—The corner-stone of the Shiloh Independent Methodist 
Church of Philadelphia was laid on the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 24. The church will cost $6,000. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate of the 
Rev. William T. Eva, of the Bethesda Presbyterian Church 
of Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa., was cel:brated Novem- 
ber 1. 

—‘*Church Revivals; How toPromote Them’ was the 
subject for discussion at the convention, composed of min- 
isters and laymen, of the South Philadelphia district of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church last week. 

—Work on the Calvary Methodist Church at East 
Orange, N. J., has been temporarily suspended, the con- 
tractor having failed. It is expected that work will be re- 
newed at an early date. 

THE WEST. 


—The Michigan Baptist Association has been in session at 
Adrian, Mich., during the past week. A Bureau of Minis- 
terial Supply has been established by this Association. The 
report from the State Missions shows that during the past 
year the work has been most effectually done by the men 
assigned to the various mission districts. The next cor- 
vention will be held at Detroit. 

—A new Congregational church was dedicated at Chester, 
Mich., October 25. 

—The Michigan State Congregational Missionary Society 
will bold its annual convention at the church in Saugatuck, 
Mich., during the present week. 

—The General Executive Committee of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Church met at 
Evanston, Ill., last week. The report of the Treasurer 
shows that $157,000 have been collected by the several branch 
societies during the past year. Special attention was given 
to the conéition of the women in South America. 

—The Rocky Mountain Evangelist, the Rev. Charles 8. 
Uzzell, began a seriesof meetings in the Oak Park Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Il., last week. 

—Atthe regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Presby- 
tery a resolution was adopted to the effect that no congre- 
gation should hereafter change the site of its place of wor- 
ship without the sanction of the Presbytery. Considerable 
discussion preceded the passage of this resolution. 

—The First Methodist Episcopal Church of Springfield, 
Ill., was dedicated October 25, free of debt. 

—The Illinois Baptist General Assoeiation met at Rock- 
ford, Ill., last week. The different associations connected 
with the Convention were represented, and from them re- 
ports were read. The Alton Association reports that it is 
doing more missionary work within the bounds of the Asso- 
ciation than has beer done for many years. The Amboy 
Association bas within ten years grown from 4,000 to 
10,000 members. The Missionary Committee of the Peoria 
Association have determined to concentrate all their mis- 
sionary efforts on the city of Peoria. Resolutions were 
adopted at the last session of the Convention recommend- 
ing the appointment of a Sabbath Committee to co-operate 
with other associations in the observance of the Sabbath, 
and a resolution approving the principle of the legal and 
constitutional prohibition of the liquor traffic. The next 
Convention will be held at Springfield, Ill. 

—The Emmanuel Baptist Church Training School of Chi- 
cago opened October 30. 

THE SOUTH. 

—At Atlanta, Ga., the excitement over the impending 
election upon the question of prohibition is on the increase. 
Several young men’s prohibition clubs have been organized, 
and large numters of colored voters are pledged to vote in 
favor of prohibition. 

—The Episcopal Church of the Holy Spirit, Summit Point, 
Jefferson County, Va., was consecrated on September 24 by 
Bishop Peterkin. 

—In the Virginia Synod held at Lynchburg, October 24, 
the complaint of the Rev. S. P. Ramsey against the Abing- 
don Presbytery was not sustaiped, thereby indicating that 
the Synod was opposed to the preaching of the doctrine of 
evolution. 

—A Monumental Association has been organized by the 
colored people for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
the memory of Profersor FE. A. Ware, late President of 
Atlanta University, who labored so zealously for the ad- 
vancement of the colored race throughout the South. 

—The newly completed chapel of the Church of the Re- 
deemer (Congregational), Atlanta, was formally opened on 
the Sabbath, October 25. The pastor, the Rev. Z. Eddy, 
D.D., preached in the morning; in the afternoon a Cbris- 
tian fellowship meeting was held, when the leading pastors 
of the city followed each other in sbort addresses of wel- 
come and congratulation. Dr. Eddy took occasion to say 
that his flock felt that a Congregational church was needed 
in Atlanta, and that they hoped that the future would show 
that they were neither a “ Northern church” nora “‘ Southern 





church.” If they were a Southern church, it is a church of 
what is coming to be known as ‘‘ the New South.’’ The col- 
lections for morning and evening amounted to about $350. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—C. Eddy, pastor of the church at St. Clair, Mich., has been 
dismissed by council. 
—W. 8S. Arnent,a returned missionary from China, has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Medina, Ohio. 
—Hiram Eddy, pastor of the church at Sheffleld, Conn , has 
resigned. 
~H. F. Harding, of Red Beach, Me., has accepted a call to the 
church at East Machias, Me. 
—Il. 8. Snyder, a recent graduate of Yale College, was 
ordained pastor of the church at Northford, Conn. 
—William T. Beale has accepted a call to the church at East- 
lake, Mich. 
—C, E. Harrington was installed pastor of the church at Keene, 
N. H , October 30. 
—E L. Farrell, of Hopkinton, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the church at Lebanon, N. H. 
E Alden has closed his pastorate of the church at Marsb- 
field, Mass., after a settlement of thirty-five years. 
—C, H. Washburn, of Saugus, Mass., is called to the pastorate 
of the church at Berlin, Mass. 
—J. H. Strout is called to the pastorate of the church in 
Thomastown, Me. 
—Samuel H. Virgin, D.D., {is called to the pastorate of the 
First Church in Rutland, Vt. 
BAPTIST. 


—Albert T. Dunn, pastor of the Stoughton Street Church of 
Dorchester, Mass., bas resigned. 

—F. Henry, of Cavendish, Vt, has accepted a call to the 
church at Hinsdale, N. H. 

—W.S. Walker, pastor of the church at West Bridgewater, 
Mass , has accepted a call to Bernardston, Mass 

—George Bowman, pastor of the church at Newfield, N. J., has 
resigned. 

—George C. Lorimer, of Chicago, IIL, has been asked to take 
the Presidency of the University of Chicago. 

—J. P. Farrar, pastor of the church at Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—H. C. Graves, pastor of the First Church of Haverhill, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—P.S. Evans, pastor of the church at Amesbury, Mass., has 
received a call to the church at New Haven, Conn. 

—P. 8. Ireland, of Buston, Mass., has received a call to the 
church at Bath, N. Y. 

—F. L. Watkins, pastor of the church at Auburn, N. Y., has 
accepted a call to Davenport, Iowa. 

—Charles Horace Wheeler has received a call to the pastorate 
of the church in Pittsfield, N. H. 

—George W. Gardiner, D.D., of Winchester, Mass, has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the First Church of Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

—Charles S. Frost, of Pawtucket, R. I., has received a call to 
the pastorate of the Free-Will Baptist church in Somerville, 
Mass. ; 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—E. G, Cheeseman, of Mount Pleasant, Mich., has accepted a 
call to Skaneateles, N. Y. 

—Robert F. Coyle will be installed pastor of the Fullerton 
Averue Church of Chicago, Ill., November 12. 

—H. A. Marshall was installed pastor of the church at More- 
land, IlJ., October 30. 

—Jobn D. Long will be Installed pastor of the church at May- 
wood, Ill., November 19. 

—Sidney Allen has accepted a call tothe church at Braid- 
wood, Ill. 

—Robert Christie, recently of Louisville, Ky., was installed 
pastor of the House of Hope Church of St. Paul, Minn., October 
21. 

—John L. Scott, of Olivet Church, New York, was licensed to 
preach at the last meeting of the l’resbytery. 

—W. S. Potter was installed pastor of the church at Ionia, 
Mich. 

— David Gregg, pastor of the church on West Twenty-third 
Street, New York, has resigned, and accepted a call to the church 
in Pittsburg, Pa. 

—David R. Breed was installed pastor of the Church of the 
Covenant of Chicago, [1l., last weck. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—E. F. Small, officiating rector of the churches in Biddeford 
and Saco, Me, goes to St. Stephen's Church in Newark, N. J., 
as ¢ fficiating rector. 

William B. Buckingham, late rector of St. James’s Church in 
New London, Conn., has received a call to Rutland, Vt. 

C. M. Stewart, rector of St. John’s Church, Long Island 
City, L. I , N. Y., has resigned. 

—T. J. Danner, rector of Christ Church, Jersey City Heights, 
N. J , has accepted a eall to Christ Church, New Brighton, Pa. 

—Lorenzo Sears, rector of Grace Church of Manchester, N. H., 
has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—Samuel Hamlet was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Brooktield, Mass., October 23. 

-John Graham Brooks has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Unitarian church in Brockton, Mass. 

—Ellery C. Butler, of Peabody, Mass., is called to the pastor- 
ate of the Unitarian church at Concord, N. H. 

—Mr. Hammet, of Monson, is called to the pastorate of the 
Universalist church at North Adams, Mass. 

—W. 5S. Vale, of Maine, hes received a call to the pastorate of 
the Pierce Memorial Church (Universalist) of Dover, N. H. 

—Samuel Coggershall, a prominent Methodist minisver, died 
at Pocasset, Maas , last week, aged seventy-eight years. 

—Samuel W. Sample was installed pastor of the Universalist 
Church of the Redeemer of Chelsea, Mass., last week. 

—J. M. Washburne, recently of the Presbyterian Church, was 
ordained mivister in the New Jerusalem Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 25. 4 

—Silas Fitch, pastor of the Methodist church at Irvington, 
N. Y., dled October 26. 

—Asher Anderson, pastor of the North Reformed church of 
Pr ssaic, N. J., has accepted a call to Bristol, Conn. 

—Dr. Bruce, of New York, bas accepted a call to the Christian 
church of Walpole, Me. 

—D. Burgheim, of Charlestown, W. Va , has accepted a call to 
the Charter Oak Synagogue of Hartford, Cona. 
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THE NOVEMBE BER CENTURY. 





JJHE CENTURY, with the October number, closed its 
m@ fifteenth year, and the most successful in its history. The 
remarkable interest in the War Papers and the many 
timely articles and strong serial features that have ap- 
peared during the past year in THE CeNTURY have given it 
a regular circulation of 
Over Two HunDRED THOUSAND Copies MONTHLY. 
The November number, beginning a new volume, contains : 
‘‘Chattanooga,’’ by Cen. Crant, 
The third of Gen. Grant’s contributions to the War Papers, 


clearly describing the Chattanooga campaign, and with 
much of personal interest. 


Three Short Stories, 
By Frank R. £tockton, Mary Hallock Foote, and Helen Jackson (H. H,), 
Mr. Stockton’s is entitled ‘‘A Story of Seven Devils ;” Mrs. Foote’s story, 
‘* A Cloud on the Mountain,” is accompanied by a full-page picture by the artist- 
author ; Mrs. Jackson’s story is called ‘‘ The Mystery of Wilhelm Ritter.” 


Three Richly Illustrated’ Articles. 

‘* A Photographer's Visit to Petra,” with eighteen interesting pictures of the 
historic stone city ; ‘‘ Typical Doge—Setters, ” by various experts, with seven 
illustrations ; ‘ Living English Sculptors,” by Edmund Gosse, with eight pictures. 

Two Important Essays. 

‘‘Danger Ahead,” a timely discussion of Socialism <2 the Labor problem, 
by Lyman Abbott (with a full-page picture, ‘‘ The Socialist”) ; and ‘‘ The United 
Churches of the United States,” by Prof. Shields, of Princeton, introducing a 
series of papers on church unity by representatives of varioas denominations. 


A Novel by Mary Hallock Foote, 

‘‘ John Bodewin’s Testimony,” a story of mining life (like tue author's ‘‘ Led- 
Horse Claim”), begins in this issue and will continue through six or eight numbers. 

Other contents include : a short paper by Eiward Everett Hale, on Chau- 
tauqua ; an editorial on *‘ The Outlook for Civil Service Reform ;” Open Letters 
on a number of timely subjects ; Poems by Uelen Jackson (H. H.), Edith M. 
Thomas, Emma Lazarus, and others ; in Bric-A-Brac, a cartoon by Kemble, with 
several poews in light vein. 

Some of the features of THE CENTURY for 1885-6, 
Not begun in this number, are as follows : 


Novels by W. D. Howells and Ceorge W. Cable. 

Mr. Howells’s story, which introduces some of the characters in ‘* The Kise 
of Silas Lapham,” treats of a simple-souled country youth, who comes to Boston 
with a trashy poem he has written and with no other visible means of support. 
Mr. Cable's novelette, ‘‘ Grande Pointe,” is located among the Acadians of Loui- 
siana. 

The War Papers 

Will be continued until the chief events of the War for the Union have been de- 
scribed. During the past year valuable contributions to future history, and at 
the same time interesting personal papers, by Generals Grant, McClelJan, Beaure- 
gard, Longstreet, Jos. E. Johnston, aud others, have appeared in THE CENTURY. 
In early numbers will appear, ‘* Preparing for the Wilderness Campaign,” by 
General U. S. Grant ; ‘‘ The Monitors,” by Captain John Ericsson ; ‘The Battle 
of Shiloh,” by General D. 0. Buell; ‘‘The Battle of Antietam,” by General Me- 
Clellan ; «The Second Bull Run Campaign, ” by Generals Pope, Fitz John Porter, 
Longstreet, and others. Contributors to follow include Generals Henry J. Hunt, 
Wade Hampton, J. B. Gordon, Fitzhugh Lee, O. O. Howard, Alfred Pleasanton, 
Q. A. Gilmore. ‘' The Recollections ofa Private ” will be continued at intervals, 
and there will be special war papers of an anecdotal or humorous character. 


Naval Engagements. 


Graphic papers will be printed on the Alabama-Kearsarge Fight, by the|**t- 


executive officer of the A/abama, and the surgeon of the Aearsarge, and by one 
of the crew of the Alabama. Also papers on the destruction of the Albemarle, 
and of operations in Mobile Bay, Charleston Harbor, the Mississippi River, and at 


Fort Fisher. 
Short Stories 

Will appear by Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), Joel Chandler 
ao H. H. Boyesen, T. A. Janvier, Julian Hawthorne, R. M. Johnston, and 
others. 

Cable on Creole Slave-Songs and Song-Dances. 

Mr. Cable will contribute a series, illustrated by D. W. Kemble, on the songs 
of the quadroons, the Voudous, the rites and songs of negro serpent-worship, etc. 


A Tricycle Pilgrimage to Rome. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Pennell, the writer, and Mr. Joseph Pennell, the artist, will 
describe by word and picture atricycle pilgrimage among the quaint old towns of 
Italy. 

Papers on Persia. 
The customs, government, scenery, arts, etc. ; by Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, lately 
U. 8. Minister to Persia; with illustrations from drawings and photographs. 


Historical and Astronomical Papers. 

Edward Eggleston on the American Colonies; Dr. B. E. Martin on ‘* Old 
Chelsea,” describing the haunts of Queen B2ss, Carlyle, and others. Popular 
and practical papers on ‘‘S:dereal Astronomy,” by Prof. Holden. All profusely 
illustrated. 

Manual Education, 
treated by Colonel Auchmuty, founder of the trade schools in New York, ‘he 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, and otbers. 

It is impossible to give here anything more than a glimpse of the leading 
subjects. The magazine will make a feature, as it always bas done, of timeliness 
in its articles, and this fact precludes the announcements of what often prove 
Tue CeNTURY'S strongest points. Due regard will be paid to variety in all gen- 
eral features ; no special subject being allowed to monopolize sttention. The 
illustrations will be the best that American artists and engravers (the latter are 
not equaled in any country) can prodace. 


Special Terms on Back Numbers. 

Regular price $4.00 a year, but in order that the uew readers may have the War 
Papers complete, we will send the twelve back numbers from Noy. 1884, to Oct. 
1885, inclusive, with a year’s subscription beginning with November, 1885, for 
$6 OO (back numbers only $2.00 by this plau), or we will send the twelve back 
numbers bound in cloth, in two handsome volumes, with a year’s subscription 
from November, 1885, for $7.50. Back numbers and volumes cannot be sup- 
plied at these prices except with subscriptions. 

THE CENTURY is an illustrated monthly magazine, appearing on the first 
day of each month. Price, 35 cents a number, or $4.00 a year, in advance, 
Booksellers, newsdealers, and postmasters take subscriptions, or remittance may \t 
be made direct to the publishers. All Special Offers filled by dealers at pub- 
lishers’ prices. Tae Century Co., 33 East 17TH St., New York. 


IMMORTALITY. 


A symposium on ‘‘ What are the Foundations of 
the Belief in the Immortality of Man?” By 
the Rev. Prebendary Row, M A.., Rev. Canon 
Knox-Littie, Principal Joun Carrns, D D., 
and others. 12mo, cloth, $150. 


“Focused In one handsome volume are here pre 
sented the opini ns 0o° some of the ablest writers of 


the day on the ‘Foundation of Belief in Immortal 
ity,’ without which belief we as Christians are of 
all men the most miserable.’’—[Standard of the 
Cross. 

PASTIME PAPERS. 


By FrReperick Savnpers, author of * 
the Solitary and the Social,” ete. 
extra. St. 

“*Pastime Papers’ show the result of many ex 
cursions into out-of the- way nooks of literature. 
Quaint stories, odd facts, curious observations, have 
been woven by the judicious author into a series of 
graceful papers full of pleasant reflection and gentle 
humor.’’—({The New York Tribune. 

EXPOSITIONS. 

By Rev. Samven Cox, D.D., author of ** A Com 
mentary on the Book of Job,” ‘‘ Salvator 
Mundi,” ete. 8yvo, cloth binding, $2.25. (To 
clergymen, $1.85, by mail, postpaid.) 

“While he has all the freshness, force. and fer 
tility of Bushnell, be surpasaes him asa Biblical ex 
positor.”’—{ British Quarterly Review. 

OLDHAM; OR, BESIDE ALL WATERS. 

By Lucy ELLEN GUERNSEY. 
Illustrated, $1 50. 

This new story of Miss Guernsey isa tale of New 


England life, and 1s written in the author's best 
style. Second editlon just out. 


Salad for 
12mo, cloth 


12mo, cloth extra 


as Copies mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
rice, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


“ Driven Back ‘to Ede On, ” by E. P. 
Roe (12mo, with many illustrations ; 
$1.50). “ Perhaps the author in- 
tended his book for young people, but 
he will find the old people living their 
lives over again in its homely pages. 
In brief, ‘Driven back to Eden’ is a 
prize in the lottery of literature that 
even Mr. Roe ean acknowledge with- 
out a blush.”’—St. Louis Republican. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Publishers, 
New York. 


NEW & OLDAt At prices lower than amit ES 


quoted. Send your address on 

a postal card and we will mail 
BOOKS you FREE a copy of our 
34 ANNUAL FALL CATA=- 

LOGUE, embracing a choice 

collection of old books from pri- 

vate libraries, and standard new books, all offered 
at BWEEPING REDUCTIONS from former 


prices. KATES & LAURIAT, %1 Washington 
Boston. 





NUT EON'S Hermon Notes, 


(Witra ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS.) 


First Series, GENESIS TO PROVERBS. $1 00 
Second Series, Eccixs. ro Matacur. 1 00 


SPURGEON'S OTHER WORKS, 


Hands Full of Honey, and other 
Sermons preached in 1883, $1 00 

Return, O Shulamite, and other 
Sermons preached in 1884, - 1 00 





Sermons, 10 vols. 10 00 
(Any vol. sold separately at $1.) 
Present Truth, - - : 1 00 
Feathers for Arrows, - 1 00 
John Ploughman’s Talk, 75 


- _ Pictures, 75 
Talk and Pictures, in one vol., 1 00 
Types and Emblems (Sermons), 1 00 
Morning by Morning, 1 00 
I 


Evening by Ev eg 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent bv mail, postage pre- 
_ = on rec ~ of the oe 


THE AMERICAN 
roman tay, 8 Dorel 
needled for ub ieee: 
Prod b= t4, @ of oka and Libraries 

@ent 

“SCHOO UNION | 


(123 Olmos Beas Shue | le bins Boosg 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Avcient and Modern Works A At embrac- 
ing, reproductions of famous ort Bainti tings, 


ure,etc. Send | - lh 
oe aataioaee end supplement of over 7,000 rsd 
jecta. Mention this paper 








SOULS | PHOTOGRAPH CoO,, 
335 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





=> 
THE 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE ! 


A large, well-arranged, and practical Method, com 
piled at first for use fa the great Conservatory, and 
well tested and tried in its classes. The sales Ir 


crease from yeartoyear. It is considered astandard 
book. Published in three parts, at $1.50 each 
complete, $3.0 There ne edition with Amer 


fean and one with Foretgn fingering 


Ritter’s Student's Histo ory ot Music is re 


| nized as the best and mis plete work f tk 
} king 


| 


| by mail postpaid ; $3 adozen by expres-, Dn 





PRICE, $2.50. 
THE VOCAL BANJOIST. 


The Banjo, as at pres ont cons 


har 
some instrument capable os pr music 0° a 
high te and « quite at home amor! 
sical peo 

The Taral Banjoist contain w selecte 
popular sengs, with accompaniments for Banjo, 


arranged by Gad Robinson 
PRICE, $1.00. 


Remember the universally popular 
War Songs, 50 cts. 

Minstrel Songs, $2.00. 
College Sores, 50 cts, 


We aleo announce a new srrange ment of the fine 
Patriotic Cantata The He roes of '76, by Trow 
ridge, $1.10 or $9 0) per z,and Ball +ra’s superior 


ra 
music for the Ninety- iret Psalm, 60 cts. 


a DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. A. Ditson & Ce o., 887 Broadway. N. Y 


NEW MUSIC FOR XMAS. 


The Prince of Peace, Serv ~— 


R. Lowry. ar il and inte gent adjust 
ment of coenn priate Seript ire oan Christmas 
Songs, the whole Service giving av id and stir 
ring presentation of the © birth « of our Lord, and 
the happy result 3 that flow from His Messi nic 
work. Asa literary, musival, and doctrinal ef 
fort, without fault, easily rendered by any Sun 
day school. 


5 cts. each by Mail; @4 ‘per 100 Copies by 


Express, 
Ent ire ly new 
Xmas Annual No, 16.000 %uni 
carols by the best authors, furnishing an “al in 
dance o f superic r songs for any Christmas enter 
tainment. 
Price, 4 cts, each by Ma'l; $3 per 100 by 
Express. 
: By W. H. Doaxr, Mus. Doe 
St. Nicholas. ator entertaining Cant-ta, 
easily rendered. Solos, Duets, Choruses, ete f 
great variety and beauty. A delightfulevening’s 
enterlaipment 


25 ct’. each by Mail; 82.40 per doz. Copies 
by Exprers. 


: . Py H. P.DANKS, 67 

Festival Anthems, jaretarce anthems 
for Christmas and other joyous occasions 

35 cts. by Mail; 83 60 per doz. by Express, 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC SENT ON REQUES". 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEWYORK, | CHICAGO. 


1,000,000 


BOOKS—CURIOUS, RARE, AND NEW. 


121,672 Magnificent Books for the Holl- 
days at our Price. 


560,412 Juvenile and Miscellaneous 
Books at your price. 


317,916 Bibles, Prayer Bo-ks, etc., at 
any price. 





Mammoth Catalogu e free. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 81 Chambers St., 


Third Door West of City Hall Park. 


X-MAS MUSIC 


Sunday-Schools will find our 


CAROLS = — oy 





Superior to any of those of prece¢ ca gy 

music is all ¥ ow and pretty, and by such soita 

Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murra AY. Jo R. Swene ii P. 
Danks, T. P. Wi sstendorf, a id others. mT e words are 
of unusual merit being con Louise 
Burnham, Eliza M. Sberm in, i. v Ne al, ry or : Li ide n, 


The Carols also include a 


~Beautiful eal Service= 
re pare d by R.S A ’ 

1l6pp. Elegantly prin 
hagas Po onet pret paid. 


and others 


ited in co lors 


tpaid; as [Seed 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


=SANTA CLAUS? MISTAKE,= 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 

Words by Clara Louise 5 urnham. Music by Dr. Gee 
ko noot. The Cantata « ntains original and u isually 
att ive music, consisting Sol ett 

Choruses, intersper sed with "bri! t and 
d ialo gues. Six characte are required, at 
ychool can be introdu ed in the choruses if desired 
There are several choruses composed especially for the 
little ones. Taken all in all ** Santa Claus’ Mistake”’ 
will furnish an admirable Christmas Entertainment. 
t can be prepared in two weeks Price cts each 
t prepaid 











Send for our complete lista of Christmas Music 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO., 55 East 13th Street, New York City. 
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A LESSON IN CIVILITY. 


If M. Max ORell’s new book, “ Les 
Chers Voisins,” is scarcely so full of good 
things as were his previous productions, it 
must, nevertheless, be adwitted that there 
is much in it that is amusing and charac- 
teristic. For instance, his recontre with an 
ill-mannered Englishman in France is 
worthy of reproduction. Rusticating in 
the heart of the country. M. O Rell was in 
the habit of walking about dressed in a 
long blouse and a huge straw hat, and 
might not unreasonably Lave been taken 
for one of the peasantry. Such was the 
case, in fact, one day while he was out 
walking in this disguise. An Englishman 
asking the nearest way to a neighboring 
village, M. O’Rell, with aJl possible cour- 
tesy, gave the fullest directions (in French, 
for he likes to make Englishmen talk his 
own language when they are in his coun- 
try, it seems), and ended in walking part 
of the way with him, in order that there 
might be no mistake as to the route. 
When he had gone far enough, M. O’Rell 
stopped and raised his hat. ‘‘ Oh!” said 
the Englishman, bluntly, and went on his 
way. “Pardon,” called the astonished 
Frenchman. The Englishman turned, 
and, apolog'z'ng in choice Anglo Fieach, 
put his hand in his pocket and produced 
@ half-franc piece. 

Pocketing the coin, M O’Rell then pro- 
c2eded to give the Englishman a little bit 
of bis mind, speaking Eoglish this time, 
much to the tourist’ssurprise. The essence 
of his remarks was to the effect that in 
France it was customary to say ‘‘ Thank 
you,” even to one’s inferiors ; adding, in 
corclusion : ‘‘ While in this country never 
offer money unless you are perfectly sure 
that it will be accepted, or you may chance 
to have it thrown in your face.” The 
Englishman stretched out his hand to 
take back his money. “No,” said M. 
O Rell, cruelly. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of my 
dving 80. I have lived too long in Eng- 
Jand to throw money either out of the 
window or in any one’s face. I makea 
point of pocketing it.” This boorish 
tourist certainly got his deserts. It is to 
be hoped, however, that M. O Rell’s com 
patriots will not take this rough specimen 
asan average type of Eoglishman. Ten 
to one they will do so, though; and ces 

gredins d' Anglais will be voted more 
incomprehensible than ever.—[Toronto 
Wek. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN PRAC- 
TICE. 

A story is afloat illustrating the way 
S cretsry Lamar dispores of office-seekers 
At the Interior Department, a young 
woman, who is making her own way ip 
the world, acts as telegraph operator. A 
young Democrat set his eyes on the place, 
and, armed with recommendations, called 
on the Secretary. Mr. Lamar did not re 
p'y, but instead, rang his bel], and asked 
for the lady. Upon her arrival, he said : 

‘Miss ——, do you intend resigning 
your position ?” 

‘* No, sir,” replied the lady. 

“Is your work so heavy that you re- 
quire an assistant ?” again asked the Sec- 
retary. 

‘“* No, sir,” was the reply. ‘‘I have no 
difficul'y in attending to my work alone.” 

‘*] don’t exactly understand what posi 
tion you want,” said the Secretary, turn- 
ing to the young man. ‘‘ Do you want to 
get th’s lady’s place by having her dis 
missed ?” 

The young man had become very much 
umbarrassed before this, and, after mum 
bling something about understanding 
changes were to be made, was glad to 
beat a hasty retreat. 














COREAN CUSTOMS 


A recent traveler (Mr. Carle+) describe- 
some things ia Corea which had escup« 
notice. There is a great deficiency of 
women, though there is no evidence tha! 
female children are destroyed, but it is 
gravely affirmed that infant mortality b 
peculiarly prevalent among girls. These 


ground is found in Mr. Carles’s statement 
that Coreans wear the largest bats in the 
world. At Phyong Yang, on the west 
coast, the poor women wear baskets three 
and a haif feet long, two and a half wide, 
and two and a half feet deep. It is said 
with all gravity that these hats ‘‘ effectual 
ly cover the face.” "We should hope they 
would. Women of a better class wear a 
white closk over their head. The men 
wear asomewhat smaller hat. It requires 
both hands to keep these hatsin place. The 
hats are made of like stuff and plan with 
the covering of a common fishing-boat 
The fishing-boat cover is a little larger 
than the feminine hat. It would seem 
that the European woman of fashion has 
never exhausted the possibilities in tbe 
direction of large hats. In Corea they 
bury a doctor of letters and monumental- 
ize him in a striking way. They place 
over his last resting-place the trunk of a 
tree, painted like a barber’s pole up to a 
height of some thirty feet. The top and 
branches are cut off, and in their place 
rises a slim carved dragon, twenty feet 
long, with the head of an alligator. 


A VISITOR FROM SPACE. 

The falling of a great aerolite in Penn- 
sylvania on September 30 {s thus de 
scribed : ‘‘ The aerolite or meteoric stone 
which caused the loud detonations heard 
throughout the greater part of Washing- 
ton and Allegheny Counties fell upon 
the farm of Mr. Buckland, in J¢fferson 
township, near the West Virginia line. 
Ellis Jones, a mail carrier, saw the aero- 
lite in its filght through the heavens. His 
horse suddenly stopped, and he heard a 
noise like the roaring of the wind. Look é 
ing up, he saw moving high above him 
with incredible velocity a huge mass which 
he describes as resembling a great coal of 
fire as large asa barn. There appeared 
to be attached to it an immense flame 
of a deeper colur than the coal, which 
tapered off into a dark tail with a 
sinuous outline. All in a moment, Mr. 
Jones says, the noise ceased, the fire like 
appearance, the flame, and black tail dis- 
appeared, and in their stead the meteor 
assumed a blue-white hue, which it re. 
tained until it passed out of sight. 

‘When the stone fell it broke into 
three pieces. It is grayish in color, with 
a tendency to red in streaks, and is more 
than thirty feet square. The people are 
flocking to see the wonder in great num- 
bers.” 


Books of Interest. 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. 

By George A. Shaw. A full account of 
the great island of Madagascar, its inhab- 
itants, history, productions, missions, etc., 
together with a fall history of the recent 
attempts of the French to seize the island, 
written by Mr. Shaw, who was a missionary 
from London. Fally illustrated and map. 
12mo. 458 pp. Wecuts. $1 50. 
HOME-LIFE IN CHINA. 

By Mrs, Bryson, Wucbang, China. A de- 
scription of every-day life among Chinese 
homes, written by one many years a mission- 
ary among them. It is fall of incidents and 
detail, and bas a fall account of mission work 
among the people. 12mo, 3l4 pp. 22 cu's. 
$1.25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; 52 Brom- 
field St.. Boston; 1,512 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; 93 State St., Rochester ; 
153 Wabash Ave.,iChicago. 


SAM JONE 


R and SAYINGS. 
By this noted Evangelist. Only aes | 7. 


with - ° 
Sold at al A Publish 5 House, Nashulle, = 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


ee; can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 
of these languages sufficiently for every- 
day and business vonversation, by Dr. Rich 8. 
Rosenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem, Terms, $5.00 for bouks of each langua’ e 
mith privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, part 1, 
% cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Herald Building, 























facta deserve careful examination. Safer 


Boston, Mass, 


THE SANATORIUM, DANSVILLE, N. Y 


. rg. 
Roe Mri 





(LONG KNOWN A® OUR HOME ON THE HI! LSIDE.) 

An institution for the scientific treatment of chronic {nvaliés, as well as for rest and recuperation of 
those who are tired out. It is under the management and personal care of a corps of regularly educated 
‘nd expertenced physicians devoted to their work. Massage; Electr» Massage ; Ur ha yior’s Swedish 
Movements ; Electri ‘ity (Galvanic, Faradic, and Franklinic, the latter from most approved Holtz machine); 
nunction ; and al! forms of baths, tncluding the Moliere. Thermo-Flectri«, Turkish, Roman, and Russian. 
are employed according to individual needs. fhe plan of treatment — ends proper regulation ot 
daily life, including diet, exercise, etc.. together with cheerful and helpful social ona religious tn fluences. 
The comforts «nd pleasures, without the cares, of home; entire freedom from taxations of faahio :anie 
fe; and opportunities for recreation and amusements under reasonable regulation, are enjoyed. Thor- 
oughly skilled attend+nts administer to everv want, 

The Sanstorium con-ists of a main building and nine cottages located en an eastern mountain slope 
overlooking the town of Danaville. an‘ 1,200 feet above th+ level of the sea. For beauty of svenery, 
healthfuiness of climate, and purity of air and water, it is unrivaled. Winters exceptionally mild for 
this climate. Malaria utterly unknown, 

The main building, occupied since 1883, is 300 feet long, five stories high, of brick and tron construction, 


and 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 
itis constructed to meet every need of the invalid or seeker of rest and qutet, and 1s complete tn 
minutest sanitary details Among its attractions are light. airy rooms, ventilated after the best plan, 
and heated by steam ; open grates in public and many private rooms ; safety elevators ; electric bells 
in every room; ® fous halls and corridors kept at uniform beat ; perfect sewerag> (closets in annex 


seperate from buildirg but connected by warmed corridors); best modern appliances in culinary depart- 
ment ; abundant, v«ried, and well prepared dietary , extensive apartments fur treatment arranged to 
secure entire individual privacy, ete. 

Autumn and winter months are considered most favorable for treatment. Throughout the entire 
main building a uniform and agreeabie steam heat is constantly maint «ined. and this, with the periect 
ventilation, induces many to, refer a winter residence here to one tn tropical climate 

Special rates to clergymen and physicians. Dansville is accessible Prom all quarter: by Del. & Lack, 
and by the Erie Kk. R. For illustrated descriptive pamphiet, circular, and other particulars address 

FacuLTY OF THE SasaTortum, 
Danavilie, Livingston Co., N.Y. 


WE WANT THE EARTH 


to yield bigger returns to our subscribers during 1886 than ever before and accordingiv are putting still 
more brains and money into th: American Agriculturist, Fnglish and German The great staff of edt 
tors who he~«ded by Dr, Ge onye Thurber, have kept it at the front for twenty five years, sre no © fe een. 
forced by Chester P. Dewey. D.), T Moore, and Seth Green| Every number of this perl dicul is packed 
with invaluable hint- suggestions, and informat on f r Farm Gart'n, and Hous hold, togeiher with 
nearly One Handred Original I lust-ati ow of Live Stock, Fruits, Flowers, Tools, appliances, ete. 
Every number ta richly w rth the subscription price. 

The th V lume of the |United States Census last year said: “The American Agr‘cultur st 1a espe- 
cially worthy of mention, because of the remarkable success that has atten ‘ed the unique a: d untiring 
effurts of its proprietors to increase and extend its circulation.” But we now propose to enlarge its 
sphere, and to add to the hundreds of thonsands of homes in which the Americun Agriculturist is read 
and revered as an old-time friend and counselor, 

We are accordingly enlerging the Hearth. Household, and Juveni!t+ Departme te, and adding 
other features, *o that it Is to be, from this time onw rd,+ssentially a Home Pertedical as well #8 
belog devoted to »griculture and horticniture. And this is done without i creating he pri eof sub~ rip 
tion But, furthermory.,¢ very person whu immediat+ly sends us $1.50, tue subscription price, and 15 
cents fur posting book, making $1.65 in all, will receive 


The American Agriculturist 


For the rest of this veer and likewise all of 18%6,and either the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
FAMILY CVC LOPADIA, 70 pages and 1.000 ilinstra'ions. issued last yesr and rought oown to 
date thi: year,or the AMERICAN A RICt LIURIST LAW BOOK, just publishes, ana a Compen- 
dium of every-day Law for t armers, Mechenics, Businexs Men, Man f.etur re, ete , ena ling every one t> 
he his own lawyer. A large volume, weighi g one pound and a half, elegantly bound in Cloth and Gold. 
Thirty Thousand Subscribers so far bave ordered the Clycopedia, which is an invaluable buok of ref- 
erence for the various Departments of Human Knowledge 
(From The bristian Union ) 

“The ‘American Agriculturist’ representa the best experimental and writing talent in the line of 
Agriculture in this country, and shows In all its departments the tireless energy of David W. Judd.” 





Grand double November number of the American Agriculturist, also full de-criptive sample 
pages of Cyclopedia and Law Book, all sent to one address on receipt of 5 cents fur 
postage. 


The American Agriculturist, $1.50 a year; Single Numbers, 15 Cts, 
Address DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t, 751 B’way,N. Y. 


——/ The Best! 
Yiiniiitiv 


DouBLE RLASTIC PENS, 








Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 











free by mail, 

_ oy ere ae Sold by Stationers in U. §. & Canada 
OOK OF THE ISE AND 
EAUTIFUL, ONDERFUL| 





—Poetry. Prose, Music, Art, Science, History. Famons TENT } 

s ‘ tion by THOMAS ) 
CHASE: (x Do LL b. Gem Com ontercins | Readings and Recitations! 
Testament); richiy Illustrated. 600 SUBJECTS. ' Y 

$3.00. NEW AND NOTHING LIKE IT. | | 
average $75.00 mon 























One sold 104 copies in 15 days so ewe of vee. apaiher bed [ 
31 days; inexperienc »v made J rs! 
Af ‘enotber $76.00 iu a week. a PRESENT. N°-24 NOW REA DY. 
Send for circular. or $1.50 for agent’ outfit. re This number is uniform 
| JOHN C, WINSTON & 00., Philadelphia, Pa. with the Series, and contains spother PT NDRED splen- 


did Declamations and Readings, combinirs 
Sentiment. Oratory. Pathos, Humor, Far. 
216 pages. Price 30ets.. postpaid. Sold by Pooksellers. 
Every boy who sneaks pieces, every member of a Tv- 





le 24 Nos. only $4.80. Every number 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and Wilcrent  Nethine reneated, Cirb_ rates ord full 


| Publisher by stating that they saw thx | list of contents free. 
' Advertisement in The Christian Tnion, 





~@ » 
708 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Also, MODEL DIALOGUES, 332 pages, $1. 


Those answering an Advertisement will | cenm who wants Something New shovld get the 


ARRETT & €O., 








_Nov. 5, 1885. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The market has been waiting during 
the past weck, and, while it has shown 
signs of a reaction, which has been so long 
looked for by many who bave disposed of 
their holdings with a view of taking them 
back on the decline which seems to them 
sure to fullow, those signs have thus far 
proved delusive, and now, at the closing 
of the week, a new upward movement in 
the leading shares bas been inaugurated, 
in which a large number of followers have 
joined, and which gives promise of a 
larger advance tban could have been 
anticipated a week ago. It is still the 
feature of this upward speculation that 
many of those who participate in it have 
not as yet fully comprehended the magni- 
tude of the fail from which stocks and 
securities are recoverinz, and do not yet 
credit the possibilities which are involved 
in a growing bull movement, where in- 
vestors are p'aying really a more impor- 
tant part in the permanent absorption of 
investments than specula'ors are toward 
the improvement which is in progress. 
Tbe market, by, and because of, this 
steadying element, is surprisingly quiet 
and free from sudden movement. It is 
weil ballasted, hard to boom, and almost 
imp ssible to frighten. The education 
of the past three years has led students of 
speculation to prognosticate brief filghts 
upward, and then sudden and discourag- 
ing relapses, but the conditions are 
changed, and whenever the market 
pauses it recedes, rests, takes on new stay- 
ing power, and then pushes forward on a 
new campaign. It seems in vafa for the 
wise men to shake their heads and pre- 
dict a disastrous end near. There is, as 
yet, no particular or extensive realizing 
by the large holders; while there is a 
lessening of the volume of good securt- 
ties by the returning confidence in the 
minds of a vast army of small buyers 
from one end of the country to the other. 
We venture to say that the foundation 
for the present large movement in prices 
is broader and more general than that of 
any movement in stocks in the last 
quarter of a century, based on the fact 
tuat the investment class in this country is 
a rapidly growing one, and on the further 
fact that toere never was a time in the 
financial history of the country when 
for years there had been going on 
such protracted and radical unloading 
by inovestors as there has been siace 
1881 to 1884. Everybody who held 
a share or bond partook, to a ;freater 
or less degree, of the prevailing distrust 
and unburdered himeelf of a large 
proportion of his securities, Thus, when 
the tide turned, there was a large vacancy 
to supply, and a very widespread one. 
Added to this there certainly has been a 
constant widening of the circle of specu- 
lation, until it is true that where one class 
of operators drops its speculative holdings 
a new class bas been ready to take them 
up. This growth in the extent of mar- 
ginal holdings is only psrtly visible and 
measurable by the figures representing the 
increase in the bank loans. The move- 
ment is more extensive than that, for 
lanable funds are held outside of the 
Clearing House banks, and the large trust 
companies, insurance companies, foreign 
banking institutions, and private banks 
have dou)tless d: ubled up their loan lists. 
Has this improvement any justifying facts 
behind it? is a question which is often 
‘asked, but a partial answer to this is, Had 
the wholesale slaughter which tumbled 
prices down through the preceding years 
any justifying fact? Then it can be 
sald, in addition, that the signs of the 
times, on the whole, are propitious ; hope 
is thus substituted for despair, and recu- 
peration for languishing depression. Hope 
and energy are fellow-workers, and this 
means much in such a wonderful country 
as ours. Thirdly, speculation never fol- 
lows in the rear of improvement, It al- 
ways anticipates and foreshadows it. 

The report of the Government Bureau 
of Statistics gives the result of the exports 
and imports of merchandise for the fiscal 
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year ending June 80, showing a balance 
in our favor of $145,000 000 and over. 
The bank statement still exhibits a loss in 
reserve, and brings down the surplus re- 
serve to considerably below $30,000,000, 
but this is a great reserve, and it is to be 
hoped that a good portion of it will yet be 
absorbed, though with the November inter- 
est to come out of the United States Treas- 
ury, we may look for aid ia that direction. 
Meantime the money market is two to two 
and onehalf per cent., with plenty of 
funds at the rate. 

The stock market is very buoyant, and 
bids fair to go a good deal higher. The 
feeling is one that is likely to give ex- 
pression in a higher range of quotations. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase.. ............. 
Specie, decrease....... 
Legal tender«, idorease.. 
Deposits, decrease ‘ aa 
Reserve, decrease.... ......... 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Dealers in United States Government ang 
other desirable securities for investors. 

All stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 


Deposit accounts received and interest allowed 
on monthly balances subject to draft at sight 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and plaéed to credit for our customers 
without charge. 








PER CENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


patetones na Prim, and values. 
TOMER has 
1 or interest 


Personal acq 
Over 2,000 loans 
ever LOST A DOLLAR by ot princt 
on any peg pom and [4 
These loans are 


Safar eat §, BONDS... 02" 


and recommended by leading business Men and 


clergymen, it and West—mer for whom | have 
Sa peneaee ese investments for TEN YEARS 


ta” REFERENCES. 21 


JA "D. Dy cae ey Rutgers Col 
A ed J. ML ae President Geneseo Normal 


TOPLLYY, M Manchester N. H. 

Rev. TOHN Ww W. RAY, Lage City, Minn. 

Da. JNO. K BOCKE YN, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 

Importers’ and ers’ orig New York. 

First National Bank St. ing ank ~— 

The Congregationalist, bosto Y. Observer, and 
— of others in all at of the United 





pan pleased with my Savestmente. Cir 


cular, refereuces, letters giving ox riences and 

peotienone of cf old customers, and a New Map of 

en aie Sree on application. “Mention this 
per. 


E. P. CATES, 


Pres, Merchant’s Bank, firand Forks, Dakota. 


6%, 7%, 8% 


American Investment Company, incor 
porate und-r the laws of Iowa, with a Capital 
on of 1,060,000. Succeecing OxmsBy bros. 
& Co. Emmetsburg. lowa, ORMSBY, CLUTE & Co., 
Mitchell, Dakot , URMsBY, Graves & Co. Huron, 
De kota, ‘Bankers and Mortg+ge Brokers, offer Guar. 
anteed Mortgages, Vebeuture and School Bouds. 
Their Demand [av- stment Certifii ates drawing 5 
= cent. are attract:v~for parties with funds idle 
‘ora short time. W& years’ experience. Write for 
pamphiet. 
ome Office, Emmetsburg. lows. 
New York  Offtee, 10 Nassau 


7 SAFE 8% 


G jaagantees oa are e Bonds, netting 

pA — —_ Tatoreet. Prompt 

7 Ss remitted free of 

Cearn ~+ Soomed on Real Estate in Min- 

soe orimproved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 
ota,worth three to six times the loan 

bw: selected locations. Refer to National Bank 


Beton in . send for “yey ms and particulars to 
SAH BANE ony, 
Omaha Loan and Trust Gompany 


Offer to Investors First Mevepoges on impreved 
Farms in best settled portions of Nebraska, worth 
t+ and one-half to four times the amount 0° loan. 
Mortgages run three or five years, bearing interest 
at seven per cent., or at six per cent when loa is 
uarante d by Company. Interest semi-annual. 
egy 3 and interest payable at Chemica! Nation«l 
Bank, New York, Reference ts made to the foliow- 
i Fend stockholders : G. G. LLIAMS, P:es't ; 
WM. J QUINLAN, Jr., Cashter Cheintcal National 
; kK 'L AMES, Boston; J, H. MIL 
LARD, Pres’t hn wrt g National | Bank, 
For further information address A. U. WY- 
MAN (late Treasurer United States), President of 








Mion, or 
ork 


INVESTORS r 


@oud cole with ihe 
WESTERN FAKM MUOKTGAUE O@-, 


Laweence, Kansas 


orena. R i Fstate Loan a 
a. ‘b ointe DAR 


BHARANTER D. tee reliability, consult Thue 
Nat Bank, N Y City, of Nat Bank, Lawrence, & kK 

security targe. Interest prom ae lo 

Se ord for pamphlet with a sam orms, ne. 

. Perkins, Pres. pNP . Hart,§ L. H. Perkins, Seo. 

1 Warne V Prog Anattor  W Gtlett Tree 





Don't putall your eae inone basket. But re 
member that the Equitable Morteage Co. guarantees 
its7 per cent. Farm Mortgages principal and incere st. 
Office, 135 and 137 Broad way. 





OFPICES OF THE 


ATLANT IC 
Mutual insurance Ccmpany 


New York, JANUARY 24th, 1855. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Chirter of the 
Comnany, submit the following Stament of *ta 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s 
January, 1884, to 3ist December, 
1584 33 958,084 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1884. 


Total Marine Premiums..... .. $B, 40h, 796 14 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 Of 
wosse+ paid oes ~ _- 
same eel od.. . . $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Pre-— —S 
minms and 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 


‘he Company has the following assets, viz : 
‘ited States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


1 147,706 76 











0 Mia eas $8,776,685 00 
ans secured by Stocks, and other- 

Sa ea Cee 
Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estim ated at......... 440,000 00 

?remium Notes & Bilis “Recetas 1,454,959 73 

IIs cs0eeore wenses 261544 65 

* MmOUnt 6. «+05 a oo ae - «$12,988,289 8 1289 38 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be piid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to *he holders thereof, 
yr their legal repr esentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which 
jate all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Compan he - 
year ooting SS December, 1884, for w 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, * the 
Mifth of Muy next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D, JONES, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS. ADOLPHE LEMOYN 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B MINTURN, 
JAMES LO pt SHAS. H. a 
DAVID LA LLLIAM BRYCE, 
goanos, We URNHAM, JOHN EL. 
pore AMES G YS FORFST, 


WM. STURGIS, CHAS, D, LEVERIC 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 


JOSIAH O. LOW, ORACE K. 

HORACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEGROOT. 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOHN L, RIKE 

WILLIAM H, MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HAND, GEORGE BLI 

jOAN D, HEWL ETT, HENRY E. HA Y, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIAM D. MORGA> 

SHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pree’t. 
A, A. RAVEN, 3d ViceFras't 
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THE 


PHOENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


CASH CAPITAL, . $2, 00, 0 00 
Reserve for unadjusted losses, ° ‘ 255.68 78 
Reserve for reinsurance, . z 26 661 94 
NET SURPLUS, = 772 687 19 


TOTAL ASSETS, $1,316,957 91 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W.JILLSON, Vice President 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
G. H. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 


H. M. MAGTT.T., Gen’! Ag’t Weat. Dep’t. Cincinnati, O 
T.F.SPEAR As 'tGen’t Ag’t West. Dep't Cincinnst!,O 
A B. MAGI) L, Gen’! Ag’t Pacific Le pt. San Franciaco 


sma General 
Life [nstranee 


LOmpany, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest, 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 


| Bond tain 























ORGANS PIAKOS: 
Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at all Great Stringing. 


not require c mne- 


eighteenyears.% 
One hundre 


seyies, Soa. prevailing 


“wrest 

system. Re 
spurity of for 
y of tone 


ORGANANDPL ANDPIANOCO 





ins «3 St..Boston. 46 E.14th St. (Union Sq.). 


149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Office, No. 


HOME ui 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


119 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, . 
Reserve Premium Fund, - 


Net Surplus, 
CASH ASSETS, : - 


Cash in Banks........ 


. B. GREENE. ? 


. L. BIGEL.«w, 5 48st Sec’s, 


New Vork, January 13, 1885. 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, . : 


SIXTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the First hoes of 


January, 1885. 


° $3,000,000.06 
2,847,565.00 

405,798.64 
1,141.726.91 


$7,395,090.55 


- - - - 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages. being first Ln on Real Estate......... S, 358 728 4 
United States Stocks (market value)..........0. 6...0ceeccceceseecee ecco sees eee 2.515.635 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks aad Honda (market value). aS 1,699, 100 00 
tate and City ga (market vaiue)......... awe *2:22/000.00 
Loans on ™tocks, able on demand............... 25 1.050.00 
nte-est due on tet 4 geuary DS Bias nak dnan th da. anes ves scene vei 105 _652_.45 

remiums uncollected and n the hands of Agents..... 256,002.72 
SINE Sec dss Fon O66 5 Jobe cclivccetdcancaende beds oecd esabnd ‘ 655.153 97 
Total. These eeeees eens eeeeeraeseaseeees Esse ee eenerennneenes 87,395 ,.090.55 


CHARLES J. “MARTIN, Presdéent. 


PD. A_HBALD, Vi 
JOH. WASHBURY Voy 


A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. HAS BEEN DEOLARED PAYABLE ON DEMAND, 


- and Secretary. 





the Company, UM1AHA, NEBRASKA. 











Man Wanted © sec 


—_—_— 


AGENTS soin money cotle~ og Pamily Pictures to en 
ted 


large ; allst Jes. Pictures guaranteed. Special 





in his localit onsible house. References ex» 
GAY & BROS.12 Barclay” tayNe 








Real Estate. Loans 


| cue, Bas EA8T A rey, re, fe 





A soLip l0- PER CEN | | ss: 
Per annum,first mort gages on productive 
Taco- 

ma National Bank. Corresponden 
SON, Tecoma, Wash. Ter. 


An active “an or Woman in 
every apt m — our 





Were ei 
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orders per ESF RE ite pee robe: probe par Wee peat oy 


EMPIRE COPY**"? C>,, 281 Canal Street, N.Y 


OMAN OR AN 
ANTEDTO AK 2 


pete © busi: jens unnecesss 


a Per Cent. 
PROFIT. 
ee OS orders for our celebrated oi! tag ae eee 
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THE CHRISTIAN ONION. 
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TO THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC. 


The city, as a menace to our civiliza- 
tion, has begun to arouse thought and call 
forth discussion. Of the perils which 
threaten our future, such as Socialism, 


skepticism, the liquor power, the criminal | 


classes, the congestion of wealth and po- 
litical corruption, each is enhanced and 
all are focalized in the city. And here, 
where moral and Christian influences need 
to be the strongest, they are the weakest 
In 1880 there was in the United States 
one evangelical church organization to 
every 516 of the population ; in Boston, 
one to 1,600; in New York, one to 2 468 ; 
in St. Louis, one to 2,800. That is, the 
city, where the forces of evil are massed, 
is from one-third to one-fifth as well sup- 
plied with churches as the nation at large. 
And church sccommodations in the city 
are growing more inadequate every year. 

Moreover, in the city, where the lawless 
elements of society are wont to gather, 
the arm of the law is often paralyzed. As 
a rule, the larger the city the worse its 
guvernment. It is, therefore, a matter of 
most serious concern that our cities are 
growing much more rapidly than the 
whole population. From 1790 to 1880 
the latter increased twelve fold, the popu 
lation of the former eighty-six-fold. In 
1800 there were only six cities in the 
United States which had a population of 
8,000 or more; in 1880 there were 286 
Our urban population in 1880 was 22.5 
per cent. of the whole. The time is com- 
ing when the city will control the coun- 
try. 

With a view to arousing the public to the 
significance of these facts the Congrega- 
tional Union of Cincinnati hereby issues a 
call for an Inter-Denominational Congress 
to meet in this city December 7-11, 1885, 
in the interest of city evangelization. It is 
designed to bring together for discussion 
and suggestion those who have given the 
deepest study to the various perils with 
which the cities threaten our civilization, 
and those who have been most successful 
in reaching the masses with Caristian in- 
fluence. 

It is proposed to publish the papers and 
addresses of the Congress for a wide cir- 
culation, and itis hoped that as a result 
the Christian public will be aroused and 
a new impetus given to the work of city 
evangelization tnroughout the land. 

May not the Congress grow into a tri- 
ennial gathering, and thus become a per- 
manent source of inestimable good ? 

JostaH STRONG, ) 
Joun W. Simpson, - Committee. 
Joun B. Jomnston, | 

Cincinnati, Ohic, October 28, 1885. 





FAST COLORS. 

Tim Lockwood was a joker, and a gen- 
jal fellow, generally. Inthe years agone 
he had charge of an important department 
of Barrett’s dye-house in Malden ; and, on 
a certain occasion, Mrs, C. sent ina very 
nice white silk dress to be dyed. The 
fabric was slightly soiled, and the lady | 
thought this would be the readiest way of 
cleansing it. She was not particular about 
the color. Accompanying the dress wasa 
note, in which she said to Tim : 

* Exercise your own taste with regard to 
color; that is,if you have any taste. I 
world like that the color(or colors, if you 
can dye a changeable shade) should be 
bright, and warranted not to turn pale or 
run.” 

We might say here that Mrs. C. and 
Tim were old schoolmates, and that they 
joked each other when opportunity of- 
fered. 

Now, it so happened that on the very 
day when Mrs. C.’s silk came to hand, 
Lockwood had received from Lowell a 
stamp, or set of stamps, for printing the 
United States flag ; and perhaps the reader 
can fancy Mrs. C.’s emotions when she re- 
ceived her silk dress, and found it covered 
with beautiful Yankee flags—the veritable 


stars and strijes—done in most gor- 
geous and dazzling colors of red, white, 
and blue. And with it came the follow: 
ing note: 

‘* Respected Madam,—You bade me select 
for your dress colors that would not turn 
pale or run. When these colors pale I should 








like to know it. And I will warrant them not 
toran. They have been tried by the English 
on more than one occasion, and by the pi- 
ratical Tripolitans, and more recently by the 
Mexicans; and I think I am safe in warrant- 
a these colors to stand firm on every occa- 
sion. 


I believe that silk dress is still in exist- 
ence, and, if it is, 1 think we may deem the 
colors fast and enduring.—[ Exchange. 








EMULSION OF COD Liven. OIL 
WITH UININE AND PE 
prepared by CASWELL, MASSEY a CO. (ew ves, 
is most strengthening andeasily taken Presc 
by leading physicians. Label registered. 








MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
is always reliable. Relleves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 








The combination, proportion, and process in 
preparing Hood's Sarsaparilla are peculiar to 
this medicine, and unknown to others. 








The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are 
made of zinc and leather. Try them, 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused by 
impurity of the blood. The skin becomes dry and 
hot, grows red and rough, and often breaks into 
painful cracks, while small watery pimples appear 
in great numbers, discharging a fine, aticky fluid. 
The power which Hood's Sarsaparilla has over this, 
as overall blood diseases, is really wonderfal. It 

urifies the bl 
Lary se = » haeod ant @ expels the humor, and the 

Entirely Cured 

Mr. William Spies, firm of Spies & Sage, Elyria, 
Ohio, was a great sufferer from erysipelas and salt 
rheum, caused by handling tobacco. At times they 
were so bad they would crack open and bleed. He 
tried various preparations, and finally his friend in- 
duced him to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. He says 
“After taking a bottle I was greatly pleased with 
the u Vv 
a. — FS have taken four betties, and am 

From 108 to 135 

“Twas seriously troubled with salt rheum for three 
years, and received no benefit from medical treat 
ment. I saw the advertisement of the good Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla was accomplishing, and decided to 
take it. The result is that I am entirely cured of 
salt rheum, and my weight has increased from 108 
pounds when I began to take Hood's Sarsapariila, to 
135 at the present time.” Mrs. ALICE SMITH, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared onl 
by C. 1, HOOD & CO., Apotiecari», Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
STEIN’S SAFETY 


STOCKING SUPPORTERS. 


NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 
GARTERS, 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Children’s oe anenen > a pair 











w 
Misses’ + “. « “ 
Ladies? «sO 
— with a belt 2c “ 
Stocking, Abdominal, snd 
, Catamenial Bandage Sup- 
r combined 
* Health Skirt Supporter Be 
Brighton Gents’ Garter Isc “ 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES, 
or on recefpt of price tn 2c stamps by 
LEWIS STEIN, Owner & Manufacturer 
178 CerTre St.. New York. 








fte CAUSES and CURE, by ore 
who wasdeaf twenty-eight years 
pecialista of the 


BAPNE 


‘Treated by most of the noted sy 
with no benefit. Cured Aimself tn toree 
months, ~~ since then hundreds of others by cone 
lain, simple, and successful hom 
cut Zadress T. 3. PAGE,1& East 2th St, 
New ¥ York ‘City. 





hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction.” 








WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measui¢) 
wilt bt inserted in this cotumn for subscribers unly. 
for fifteen cents per line, ine.) 


A Lady of good family, experienced in the care 
of children, housekeeping, and missionary work, 
desires a position of trust. Highest references. 
Address A., 17 West 35th St , New York. 


Florida.—To rent, fully furnished, for four 
months from Dec. 1, a convenient cottage of six 
rooms, with wide plazzas, good water laid on, 
ete : on a high bluff (60 feet) overlooking Lake 
Eustis, 144 miles from the town of Eustis. 
Detached house for servant, stable, boathouse 
and Racine boat. Occupants may eat oranges 
ad libitum from the bearing grove. Rent, $250 
for the four months, payable in advance. 
References required. Apply to Benj. F. Adams, 
Agent, Eustis, Fla, or on the premises to the 
owner, 8. L. Mead. 


For Sale—A complete set of Scribner’s and 
Century Magazines, Nov., °70, to Oct., '8, 3 
vols., in good condition. Price, $60. Address 
P. O. Box 231, Jacksonville, Fla. 








A Lady with eleven years’ experience would 
‘ike a position as companion, assistant house- 
keepér, or to take charge of children. P.O. Box 





69, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 





JERSEY FITTING 


Unton UNDER -- FLANNEL 


MADE TO ORDER. 


IN SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE, 


These garments are made expressly for our 
trade, of ribbed goods. 


MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Cataloques sent free on application, 





FAC- a. FOR SHAVING. 


The Genuine Yankee Soap, 
Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 
ness and orma- 
nence of its lather, 
Especially adapt- 
ed for heavy beards 
and a delicate skin. 
Standard forquality 
in the U. 8. Navy. 
Has beeu counter- 
feited more than 
any other soap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 
avoid imitations, 


ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. Trial Sample for 12 Cen 
. B, WILLIAMS CO.,, Gisetnbury, 3s ce ts. 
banded, Witutams & Bnos., Manchester, 1540. 


»WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French QOhina and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.. -$12 00 
Fine White French China Dinner kets, 100 p’cs_ 22 00 
Geold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8. 0; white 7 Ww 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pleces...... 12 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, white... 300 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs. Ww ow 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps,ete. 5w 
ALSO ALL HOUSL-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application, Estimates and information furnished 
HADLEY'S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free 
of ee Sent C.O.D. or on receipt of P.O. M. order 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 


YAN KEE SOAP, 
MAN CHES} ‘CR ‘CONN, 
WILLIAMS A BROTHER. 
—TrSo 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





The Proof of the Pudding,” &c. 
How richly it pays to owa a Model 
Press is shown in a handsome little 
book, containing several hundred 
« proofs,” from the 15, yoed s who 
have Model Presses. ness men, 
Clergymen, Teachers. Boys, Girls, 
persons eat of work,—everybedy in- 
terested. A Press and Outfit com- 
plete, from $5.00 to ona and up. 
= Rook mailed free. Addre: 
The Model Press Co, ‘Limited 
912 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ow PRINTING PAYS 
HN P 







IMPROVED. 


LE PAGES 
45 LIQUID GLUE 
mre a ASE ERine BxbeR Ae eo Neac 


Awarded G 
by Mazon & ‘Tarilind Gran —— va Pane "Co., ee alles 


Pals a Co.. °. dt eeeteR bata 




















cam NT eC GZ" Sample Tin Can by Mail, 26c 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. T” 
No. 1 SUIT 


x 





Catalogues sent. 





J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine &t,, New York. 


‘BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, te 





MENEELY & COMPANY _ 
WEST TROY, N. Y.,, BELLS 

For Churches, "schools, etc. ; om 
Chimes and Peals. For more’ 


half a century noted for su take 
over all others. ™ ‘ 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bell Ftc. 
Cures axp Peas for CHURCH uBt,é 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
H. McSHANE & C 













Mention this paper. Ne ton Md. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 


BR: 


NT Fir Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL' 
NTED. Catalogue tent Free. . 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 9, 








BEST &CO 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR. 





In our Underwear Department we have a full line 
of CANTON FLANNEL NIGHT DRAWERS 
(with and without feet) for children from 2 to 13 
years; also CANTON FLANNEL DAY DRAW- 
ERS, CORSETS AND WAISTS, 
our popular ** PERFECT ” WAISTS, and many 


other desirable articles of Children’s Underwear that 


including 


cannot be found elsewhere, making this one of the 
most valuable departments of our establishmeut, 

Our assortment of BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
SUITSIAND OVERCOATS, MISSES’ AND 
GIRLS CLOAKS AND DRESSES, is incom- 
parably better than can be found in the depart- 
ments of Dry Goods and Clothing Stores—and we 
keep everything needed for complete outfits, from 
HATS TO SHOES, 


At Very Low Prices. 


MAIL ORDERS HAVE SPECIAL CARE, 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, 


BARSTOW STOVE G0. 


Established 1836. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
The largest lint of Cast and Wrought Iron Fur- 
naces, Ranges, and Parlor Stoves in the world 
New styles just out. Send for out illustrated 
catalogue. timates promptly furnished. 
SALESROOMSB: 
230 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 
56 UNION ST., BOSTON. 


Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs &. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 








INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 





Folding Chair Co.,.New faven.Ct.” 











ote Att ears 
MCALLISTER, Optician, 4Q@ Nassau St., Ne %: 
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PREACHING TO THE DOGS. 


The following story is told of the 
famous African missionary, Robert Mof- 
fat: 

One evening he halted at a farm which 
showed signs of belonging to a man of 
wealth and importance who had many 
slaves. The old patriarch, hearing that 


+ he was a missionary, gave him a hearly 


welcome, and proposed that in the even- 
ivg he should give them a service. No 
proposal could have been more acceptable, 
and he sat down to the plain but plentl- 
ful meal with alight heart. Thesons and 
daughters came in. Supper ended, a 
clearance was made, the big Bible and the 
psalm-books were brought out, and the 
family was seated. 

‘‘But where are the servants ?” asked 
Moffat. 

‘*Servants! What do you mean ?’ 

‘*T mean the Hottentots, of whom I 
see SO Many on your farm.” 

‘* Hottentots! Do you mean that, then ? 
Let me go to the mountains and call the 
baboons, if you want a congregation of 
that sort. Or, stop, I have it. My sons, 
call the dogs that lie in front of the door— 
they will do.” 

The missionary quietly dropped an 
attempt which threatened a wrathful end- 
ing, and commenced the gervice. The 
ysalm was sung, prayer was offered, and 
the preacher read the story of the Syro- 
Phenician woman, and selected more 
especially the words: ‘‘ Truth, Lord, but 
even the dogs eat of the crumbs that fall 
from the master’s table.” He had not 
spoken many mioutes when the volce of 
the old man was again heard: ‘‘ Will 
Mynheer sit down and wait alittle? He 
shall have the Hottentots.”’ 

The summons was given, the motley 
crowd trooped in, many who probably 
bad never been within the door of their 
master’s house before, and many more 
who never before had heard the voice of 
a preacher. 

When the service was over, and the 
astonished Hottentots had dispersed, the 
farmer turned to his guest and sald : ‘‘ My 
friend, you took a hard hammer, and you 
have broken a hard head.” 


WHITE MAGIC. 


Below is given a full description of the 
amusing magic square, called ‘‘ Egyptian 
Zairgeth :” 


DWWAWOHABH 
0 3-8 @ TD ET W 
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Divide a square of pasteboard into one 
hundred smaller equares, lettering them 
as above. ({t will save you trouble to cut 
the above diagram and paste it to a card). 
Then ask some person to express secretly 
in writing a wish, to be answered by the 
Zairgeth, Let him select any letter on the 
Zairgeth. This you write down, and, 
proceeding horizontally from left to right, 
as in reading, write down every fifth letter 
from that chosen, taking each line consec- 
utively until the letter first selected is 
reached, which {is not again to be used. 
Put a little mark over the first letter you 
use from the top line. When all the let- 
ters have been written, begin to form the 
sentence from the jumble of letters by 
starting with the letter that has the mark 
above it; write the sentence and pass it to 
the wisher, who must at the same time 
pass you the paper containing hits wish. 
For example, suppose the wish expressed 
to be, ‘‘I would like to travel in foreign 
ceuntries,” and the letter selected from the 
Zairgeth is ‘“‘ A” (third letter from the left 
on the sixth line). You write down that 
letter and every fifth letter from it, with 
this result : 

AINTHYWISHWAITANDATT 


As the letter ‘‘ W ” is the first one taken 
from the top line, commence the sentence 
with it and it reads thus: 

‘(WAIT AND ATTAIN THY WISH.’ 


BEE- HUNTING IN AUSTRALIA. 


In Australia the native adopts a very 
peculiar plan for discovering wild honey. 
He knows that bees never wander very 
far from home, seldom more than two 
miles; and he also knows that when a bee 
is aden with honey it makes, as nearly as 
possible, a straight line for home. All that 
is necessary, then, is to find a bee that is 
well laden and follow it. But that is more 
easily said than done. Any boy who has 
tried to follow the big and gay colored 
bumble-bee to its nest knows how great a 
task itis. But thatis a mere trifle to fol- 
lowing the sober little honey-bee, which 
can be lost, like a dream, against a gray- 
colored hillside. 

In order to be followed the bee must 
have a distinguishing mark that can be 
easily seen ; and with such a badge the 
Australian provides it. He gums a smal] 
tuft of white cotton to the bee’s back, and 
thus follows it with comparative ease. 

But the questioa now comes up, how is 
the cotton to be put upon the bee's back ? 
The gum is quickly found—it {s on almost 
any tree ; the cotton grows right at hand 
The bee, too, is found in almost any sweet 
flower, burled head first in the dusty pol- 
len, drinking in the nectar, and showing 
quite plainly whether its honey-sac is full 
or empty. It moves a little in its eager 
haste to secure the delicious liquid, but 
perhaps a quick dab will fasten the cotton 
on its back. Do nottry it. As the little 
boy told his mother, the bee is a very 
“quick kicker.” 

Watch the Australian—and he isa very 
stupid fellow, too, in most things He fills 
his mouth with water, has his snowy tuft 
of cotton ready gummed, finds his bee, 
gently drenches it with water spurted from 
his mouth, picks it up while it is s‘ill in- 
dignantly shaking itself free from the 
water which clogs its wings, and witha 
dexterous touch he affixes in an instant the 
tell-tale cotton. 

Very much out of patience, no doubt, 
with the sudden and unexpected rain- 
storm, the bee rubs off the tiny drops from 
its wings, tries them, rub3 again, and soon 
—buzz ! buzz ! away it goes, unconsciously 
leading destruction and pillage to its happy 
home.—[St. Nicholas for October. 

A CAT THAT CAN READ. 

“T’7e got a cat,” sald a lady to me the 
other day, ‘‘that can read. At any rate 
she knows when a letter comes for her.” 

‘©A letter!” I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, a letter, and if you don’t believe 
it I will proveit to you. Just wait min- 
ute until I direct one.” 

My friend left the room, and in a few 
minutes returned with a sealed envelope, 
addressed ‘‘ Miss Pussy, No. — Marlboro 
Street, City.” 

“Now,” said she, ‘‘if you will kindly 
post that for me to-night, and be here when 
the postman comes around on his first de- 
livery to-morrow morning, you shall see 
that I am telling you facts.” 

I posted the letter as requested, and was 
at my friend's house promptly the next 
morning. Soon the bell rang, and shortly 
afterward the servant entered with a bun- 
dle of letters, among which was that for 
Miss Pussy. Placing them near her feline 
highness on the floor, my friend said : 

‘* Now, Mies Pussy, pick out your let 
ter.” 

Sure enough, Pussy at once showed an 
interest, and in a moment had pushed 
aside with her paws the envelope ad- 
dressed to her. I was about to acknowl- 
edge my sin of incredulity, when my 
friend said : 

“Wait a minute. 
devour the contents.” 

Scarcely had she sald this when Miss 
Pussy had torn the envelope open and in 


She'll open it and 





a@ moment was literally devouring its con- 
tents—catnip.—[Boston Herald, 








Important 


facts: That the greatest evils have often 
had their rise from eauses which were 
deemed, originally, of too little importance 
to occasion solicitudes and that fatal re- 


sults proceed from the neglect of trivia 
ailments. Philip G. Raymond, Duluth, 
Minn., writes: * Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured 
me of Kidney Complaint, from which I 
had suffered for years.” The transmission 
of a message over @ 


Telegraph 


wire {s not @ more positive proof of the 
of the contamination of the blood by im- 
pure matter. Albert H. Stoddard, 59 Rock 
st., Lowell, Mass., says: “ For years my 
blood has been in a bad condition. The | 
circulation was so feeble that I suffered | 
greatly from numbness of the feet and | 

: I was also afflicted with boils. After 
taking’ talks bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
my blood circulates freely, and I have no 
boils or numbness.” Like an 


Electric 


the pains of Rheumatism dart | 
through the body. Rheumatism is a blood | 
disease, and needs an alterative treatment. | 
Charles Foster, 370 Atlantic ave., Boston, 
Mass., says: ‘Two years ago I was pros- 
trated by Rheumatism. I tried a variety 
of remedies, with little benefit, until | 
I began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This | 
helped me, and, at the end of the fifth | 
bottle, I was entirely cured.” Miss A. | 
Atwood, 143 I st., South Boston, Mass., 
says: “Ihave been ill a long time 
poverty of the blood and abscesses, 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla has had the effect of toning me 
up. Under its use I am fast gaining color, 
appetite, and strength.” 


Prepared by Dr. J.C 





shock, 


, from | 


| failed.” 


|N. C., writes: 


| ada, Harris Block, Lowell, Mass., 


Discoveries 


are made by scientists, from time to time, 
which astonish the world, but there has 
been no discovery, in seience or medicine, 
more important than that of Ayer’s Com- 
pound Extract of Sarsaparilla, which has 
restored health and strength to thousands. 
Benj. F, Tucker, Pensacola, Fla., writes: 
* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Liver 
and Bilious troubles, when everything else 
The usefulness of the 


Telephone 


| is enhanced by the fact that it can be used 
electric current, aon are pimples and boils | 


to order Ayer’s Sarsaparilla from your 
druggist. Dr. John Hoffman, Morrisania, 
N. Y., writes: “In all diseases arising 
from an impure and vitiated condition of 
the blood, there is no relief so prompt and 


| sure as that afforded by Ayer’s Sarsapa- 


rilla.” Dr. A. B. Roberson, Chapel Hill, 
“T wish to express my 
appreciation of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
have used it in my practice, in Scrofulous 
cases, With excellent results.” 


Lighti 
| up the faces, and relieving the sufferings of 
| thousands, Ayer’s Sarsapar illa has brought 
happiness to the homes of rich and poor 
alike. Mrs. Joseph Perreault, Little Can- 
is a 
widow ; the only support of three children. 
Several months ago she was suffering from 
general debility, and wase ompelled to give 
up work. Medical attendance failed to do 
any good, but, by the use of a botile of 


| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, she has been enabled 


to resume her work, and 
strength daily. 


is gaining 
Use Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


No other preparation is so universally 
esteemed for its purifying and invigor- 


| ating qualities, 
. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





THE LINE rat FAR BY THE U.S. COV’T 
TO eeey THE EAST MAIL. 


It is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
tchison or Kansas City. 
It connects In Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 

and all Eastern points. It is the principal line tc 

SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICG 
it yererees all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 

IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 

= branch lines to all their important cities and 


"Prem CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, It runs 
every day in the year from one to three ‘ele antly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and edar Ra Ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 

Kansas City and Denver, 

Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 

For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 
Its equipment is complete and first class in every 
articular, and at all important ponte interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 

fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in thé United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 1st V.P. & Gen. Maa., CHicaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHICAGO. 





AN $8 LAMP FOR $5 CASH. 


THE Me FLECTRIC UMP 
























LOR, the STUDY, the SITTING 
ROOM, the SEWING ROOM. 
Equal to 50 Candle-Power or 3 Gas Jets, 
Just the Lamp for the Home 
Beautiful and Artistic! 


#9 three designs, Alligator, 
Hammered & Fish Scale- 


Securely packed in wooden box, in- 
cluding beautiful decorated dome- 
hade, shade-holder and chimney, 


*r OnLy $5.00 

in postalnote, Every lamp guafe 
anteed. Six for $25.00. Sent 
anywhere by express, 

With this Lamp calors can 
be as well distinguished as 
by sunlight. Head-Light 
Be Oil is used and costs but 


Half-Cent per Hour. 


NIL Y STEWART G19-21 Filbert Ot. Philada, 


D 


“PERFECTION” 


Interior Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


| 





0 [Pat. Nov. 22, '81.] 
Combining with our Self-Acting 
Vaive and Non-Heating Burner, the 
one thing needed to make an 
ABSOLUTELY 
PERFECT LAMP. 
No running over of 
the oil nor leaking of 
the fount. 
Ask for 
Perfection Glass Fount Hi 
STUDENT LAXP. ’ 
Manufactured and for 
sale, at wholesale 
only, by the 
Manhattan Brass Co., 
First Ave. and 28th St., N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated explanatory 
Circular. 















~ Those answering an Advert isement wilt 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw thq 





PERCEVAL LOWELL, GEN. Pass, Aat., CHicado, 9} Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


Ox Pure. 


Is really wonderful. 





Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap 
will be sent to any one who can not get it “ 
their grocer, if six moons stamps, to pa . 
age, are sent to Proctor & Gamble, Cinc hee} 








Please mention this paper. 








; _LEADING SCHOOLS. _ 


VEST TEACHERS, ,AMESICAN, 


aepone a ~4 Families, Schools, and 1 Colleges. 
with Px s 








“Seetene of Good ‘Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Am RICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York 


URRBR AND BURTON ~~ ~ opera 
Marchester, Vermo 
English ond Sooo school for Seth sexes. 
Terms 
Best of New York references given. Address 
REV. M. L, SEVERANCE, Prin. 


CLAVERACK W 1.) COLLEGE, 


And Hudson River Institute, a ‘ding School of 
= bh rank for oth sexes. New classes formed Nov. 
@165.30 pays board and tuition for balance 
the s-hool sear, in all a except Music, 
ution. Sena for ogue. 
A. H. FLACK, re B., President, 


4 COLLEGE, ——— 0, offers 
er ln both sexes the best educational 
advantages at oe A cost. 

Healthful; no 


best 
religious influences ; elective studies ; ttt 14 students 
a Calendar sent free by Mr. ‘I.B.T. MarszB, 











OBERLIN ~~ or Music.— Under the Col- 
first-class instruct- 


ors in = Pooee. Voice Culture, 
2 


gun we, tees ()DELLIN. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
Fy icp tel THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 

eA school for both sexes. 

Moderate rates Enter at 

W. E. BANNISTER. 


b 


WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS 


Now on exhibition at our Fifth Avenue Retail 
Branch (cor. of 30th Street). The most extensive 
display of Wall and Ceiling Paper Decorations that 
has ever been submitted to the public of New York. 
It includes not only our own new line of Wall 
Papers. but carefully selected specimens of the 
most esteemed manufactures of Foreign Nations. 











Nab 

Over 200 New Designs, in sll styles, Ancient and 
Motern, can be seen in actual use at our Fifth Av 
enue Branch. 

It provides a covering for walls and ceilings, hav- 
ing the design in relief ; it is water-proof and prac 
ticably indestructible. It is a sure protection from 
all external damp, and has valuable sanitary prop- 


erties, which appear to cover every requisite for a 
perfect wall and ceiling covertng. 


FR. BECK & CO., 
FIFTH AVENUE RETAIL BRANCH: 
Corner of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 


MANUFACTORY AND RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT: 


Cor. Seventh Avenue and 29th St., New York. 


N. B.—Estimates for Interior Decorations promptly 


THE eee UNION. 


W.4J.Sloane 


Invite inspection of their 


UPHOLSTERY 


| DEPARTMENT, 


in which will be found an entirely 
NEW COLLECTION OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


in all qualities, SILK DAMASKS, 


PLUSHES, JUTE VELOURS, TUR- 
COMAN GOODS, and CRETONNES. 

WINDOW SHADES, CURTAINS, 
and PORTIERES made and put up 
on short notice. 


BROADWAY, 
Righteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF OUR 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE. 


THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO OUR LINE OF 


SPECIALTIES. 


3,70 DIFFERENT STYLES OF WILTONS, MO 
QUETTES, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, AND EXTRA 
SUPER INGRAINS, BEST QUALITY, THIS SEA- 
SON’S PATTERNS, PURCHASED AT AN ENOR- 
MOUS SACRIFICE, WE OFFER AT A SLIGHT 

ADVANCE ABOVE 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ COST. 
ARTISTIC NOVELTIES IN ALL THE DIFFERENT 
FABRIOS ARRIVING DAILY. 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 


IN OUR 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
2 PAIRS TINSELED VELOUR CURTAINS, 
$35 PER PAIR; WORTH 865. | 
380 PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS, 
$15 PER PAIR; WORTH $25. 
300 PAIRS NUBIAN CURTAINS, $3.0 PER PAIR; 
WORTH 86. 
1,000 PAIRS REAL LACE CURTAINS AT $7.50 PER 
PAIR; WOKTH $12. 

5,00 YARDS EMBROIDERED PERSIAN BORDERS 
(FRINGED) FOR MANTEL LAMBREQUINS 
FROM $1.5 PER YARD. 

WINDOW SHAVES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


Offer several thousand pieces of 








Fine Black and Colored Silks and 
Velvets, at prices that will surely 
recommend them. 
Orders by mail and express prompt- 
ly attended to. 
Broadway, cor. Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


SILVERWARE of 
DUPLICATE =: every description, in 
the most stylish 


cases, at HALF regu- 
Lar quotations, 


| 
WEDDING Cash paid for Sil- | 
verware, Old Gold, 


Bronz 8, &e. 


PRESENTS, "ts 


Send for Price-Li t. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 








Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





TAPESTRIES, SILK and MOHAIR | 


~ JOHNSON, 


SEAST 14TH ST. 


WILL OFFER SPECIAL BARGAINS THIS WEEK 


HATS & BONNETS 


Trimmed and Untrimmed 


Vol. 82, No. 19. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST. 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
HATSANDBONNETS ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


1) DOZEN FINE FUR FELT HATS AND BONNETS, 


at 48c. each. 


900 DOZEN DO., BOUND LATEST SHAPES, 


at 98c. each. 


at $1.48 each. 


17 DOZEN DO., BEST IMPORTED FRENCH FELTS, 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


THE ABOVE ARE ALL FRESH GOODS, NO OLD Black and Colored Silks 


OR DAMAGED STOCK, AND CONTAIN THE VERY 
LATEST NOVELTIES INTRODUCED FOR FALL 


| WEAR. 
Ostrich and Fancy 
| Feathers. 


| 800 DOZEN CHOICE OSTRICH TIPS, THREE IN 


A BUNCH, 


at 48c.a bunch. 


ALSO, AN IMMENSE STOCK OF WINGS, QUILLS, 
| AIGRETTES, POMPONS, AND OTHER FANCY 


| FEATHERS, 


at 25c. each. 


SIMILAR LOT OF BETTER GOODS, 


at 50c. each. 


AND AN EXTREMFLY CHOICE LOT OF VERY 


FINE GOODS, 
at 98c. each. 
VELVETS AND SILKS 


FULL LINES OF COLORED MILLINERY VELVETS, 
at S5e., 98e., $1.25, $1.50, AND $2 A YARD. 

NOVELTIES IN ASTRAKHAN AND EMBROI 
DERED CLOTHS FOR TRIMMING. 


LACE COODS. 


FULL LINES OF WOOL LACES IN ALL COLORS. 
FULL LINES OF RLACK LACES IN ESCURIAL, 
CHANTILLY, AND GIMPURE SP‘ NISH. 
FULL LINES OF EVENING LACES. 
BEADED NETS AND APRONS TO MATCH. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


OUR DRESS TRIVMING DEPARTMENT IS FULL 

OF THE CHOICEST NOVELTIES IN COLOKED 

BEAD TRIMWISG ST gl SS Call OONS 3 

AL~O, IN WOOD FECTS, WHITE PEARL PAs 
s = NTEKIES FOR KVENING WEAR. 

FR AND FUR TRIMMINGS OF ALL 

KINDS. BUTTONS, BRAIDS, &c., &€. 


LEATHER CGOODS. 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN L¥YATHFR GOODS IN 
CakD CASES, Pi« KET BOOKS, PUR3+*S, LAP 
TABLETS, PORTFOL 108, CIGAK AND CIGARETTE 
CASES, DRESSING C ASES, &c., &e. 


KID CLOVES. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A LINE OF 
5-BUTION Kiv GLOVES WHICH WE OFFER 


at 69c. a pair. 


CHOICE LOT OF 6 BUTTON SUEDES 


at $1.25 a pair. 
BERLIN WOOLS. 


A LARGE SEI ECTION OF TASSELS FOR LAM. 
BHEQUIAS, FKOM 1 CENT EACH AND UP. 

JUS? RECKIVED ovr FALL IMPO~ ~ TATION OF 
Z*PHYRS, SAXONY, RUtLLS, ANGORA, ICE. 
WOOL, AND OfHER VARYE WHICH Wa OFFeR 

AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


52 RUE DU FAUBOURG | 8 EAST 14TH ST., 


POISSONNIERE, PARIS. NEW YORK. 


House 
Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKING UTENSIL®, 
Copper and Tin Molds, Cutlery. 
Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 





Satins, Velvets, and 


Plushes. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 
LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED FOR 
YEARS. 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
230) STREET 


Le Boutillier Bros, 


GREAT 
NOVEMBER SALE 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Desiring to sell off their surplus stock rapidly, 
have made heavy reductions in prices of large 
lots of choice, seasonable goods. 

Very low figures have been made with the 
object of securing immediate sales, while the 
gouds are in demand for present wants. 


The sale comprises : 
5,000 YARDS BLACK DRESS SILKS, 
6,000 YARDS SATIN RHADAMES, 
4,000 YARDS COLORFD DRESS SILKS, 
8,000 YARDS VELVETS AND PLUSHES, 
4,500 YARD3 NOVELTY DRESS GOOD:, 
8,000 YARDS BOUCLE CLOTHS, 
10 CASES LADIES’ FRENCH CLOTHS, 
1,500 YARDS FINE BLACK HENRIETTAS 
2 CASES LUPIN’S CELEBRATED BLACK CASH 
MERKES, 
1 LOT HANDSOME MOURNING NOVELTIES, 
1 LOT LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE CLOTH SUITS 
34 LA DIES’ SCOTCH HOMESPUN SUITS, 
125 LADIES’ BOUCLE JaCKETs, 
56 LADIES’ CLOTH NEWMARKETS, 
125 DOZEN LADIES’ WINTER SKIRTS, 
1,800 YARDS WOOL LACES. 
1 LOT DUCHESSE LACES AND LACE ARTICLES 
1,500 DOZEN FINE LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 
1530 DOZEN CHINA AND FANCY SILK HAND 
KERCHIEFS. 
225 PIECES No. 2 ALL-SILK, SATIN, AND GROS 
GRAIN RIBBONS. 
500 CLARK’s O. N. T. COTTON, 
125 PAIRS 114 ALL-WOOL BLANKETS. 
70 PAIRS “MISSION MILLS” CALIFORNIA 
BLANKETS. 
5 CASES 44 “FRUIT OF THE LOOM” MUSLIN. 
2 CASES WHITE AND SCARLET SHAKER FLAN- 
NEL. 
8 CASES CROCHET QUILTS, 
2 BALES PADDED CUMFORTABLES., 
5 CASES CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S WINTER 
UNDERWEAR. 
4 CASES NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
WINTER UNDERWEAR. 


ALSO, 


9,264 DOZEN FINE SILK, LISLE THREAD, CASH 
MERE, BALBRIGGAN, AND COFTON HOSiERY. 








So attractive an offer is rarely submitted to 
the New York public, as large lots of Choice 
Goods are seldom sacrificed early in the season, 














Advertisement in The Christian Union. 4 


1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


48, 60, and 52 West 28d St,, N. Y, 
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